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Take  your  choice — 
Cake  or  Powder! 


Ye*,  we  are  now  malcine  Bon  Ami  in 
powder  form  as  well  as  cake. 

The  new  powder  is  made  of  exactly 
the  same  fine  materials  as  the  cake;  it 
will  do  exactly  the  same  work,  and, 
like  the  cake,  will  not  scratch. 

Some  housewives  prefer  a  powder — 
others  prefer  a  cake — you  now  have 
both  in  Bon  Ami.  , 

At  the  touch  of  a  wet  cloth.  Bon  Ami 
Powder  turns  to  a  clean,  white  lather. 

Bon  Ami  Powder  is  not  a  competitor 
of  anything  else  on  the  market.  Just  as  ' 
there  is  nothing  else  like  Bon  Ami 
(cake),  so  also  there  is  nothing  else 
like  Bon  Ami  Powder. 


Bon  Ami  is  not  intended  for  scouring, 
i  scraping  or  grinding,  but  for  all  the  finer 
\  kinds  of  cleaning  and  polishing — windows, 

;  mirrors,  bath-tubs,  brass,  nickel,  painted 
;  woodwork,  tile  and  enamel. 

Be  sure  to  try  Bon  Ami  Powder.  ^ 
Your  grocer 
:  can  supply  you 
I  with  either 
!  Powder  or 
Cake  for  10 
cents. 

''Uke  the  chick 
that's  newly 
hatched^ 

Bon  Ami  has  never 
scratched. " 


THE  BON  AMI  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 
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When  the  Public  Is  the  Goat 


How  We  Need  the  Rule  of  **One  Price  Everywhere” 
as  Much  as  Our  Old  Rule  of  **One  Price  to  All” 


h 


ID  you  read  “The  High  Cost  of  Price 
Cutting,”  by  Professor  Galloway,  in  the 
April  number  of  this  magazine? 

It  opened  up  a  broad  view  upon  our 
habits  of  buying  at  retail  stores.  To  many  readers 
it  was  undoubtedly  a  new  view  to  be  told  that 
most  “bargains”  are  really  costly  purchases. 

Here  is  a  letter  we  received  from  a  subscriber 
on  that  subject: 

“You  are  poking  the  muckrake  into  a  man’s 
own  home,  aren’t  you?  But  that  ‘High  Cost  of 
Price  Cutting’  is  what  every  family  needs  to 
understand — and  mighty  few  do  understand. 

“The  fact  is.  ‘one  price  everywhere’  is  now  just 
as  much  a  needed  popular  education  as  ‘one  price 
for  all’  was  a  generation  ago. 

“I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  that  a  ‘One 
price’  store  came  from  New  York  and  started 
in  our  up-state  town.  I  didn’t  like  it.  I  liked  the 
old-line  store,  where  the  clerk  would  lean  confiden¬ 
tially  over  the  counter  and  say,  ‘The  price  of  this 
necktie  is  40  cents.  But  because  your  father  used 
to  trade  here  you  can  have  it  for  30  cents.’  That 
was  the  warm  shopkeeping  heart.  The  one-price 
store  was  cold  and  heartless. 

“One  day  another  lad  showed  me  a  necktie  just 
like  mine  which  he  got  at  the  one-price  store  for 
2.5  cents,  while  I  had  paid  30  ‘reduced  from  40.’ 

“It  was  my  first  eye-of)ener  that  economy  wasn’t 
always  what  it  seemed.  After  a  while  I  stopped 
my  scoffing  and  bought  my  things  at  one-price 
stores.  For  I  began  to  realize  that  what  was  fair 
for  all  was  cheapest  for  me.  I  saw  that  mysterious 
price-marks,  said  to  mean  one  dollar,  must  be 


‘mark-ups’  if  I  could  get  the  thing  for  SO  centi 

“Now  that  ‘one  price  to  all’  principle  is  tk 
regular  principle  of  all  buying  at  all  stores.  Xo* 
of  us  would  trust  a  store  where  we  could  buy  t 
less  than  the  first-named  price. 

“Now.  the  other  principle,  ‘One  Price  Eveiy 
where,’  has  got  to  be  learned  in  the  same  way. 

“We  shall  learn  it  and  insist  on  it  because  it  a 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  be  sure  of  wha 
we  are  getting.  Cut  prices  lead  to  poorer  valuts. 

“Of  course,  there  are  certain  cases  where  it  e 
legitimate  and  fair  for  a  merchant  to  reduce  lu 
price  on  his  goods — because  they  are  shop-won 
or  less  popular,  or  to  clear  out  old  stock. 

“But  that  isn’t  what  I  mean,  nor  what  you  meaa, 
by  the  ‘high  cost  of  price-cutting.’ 

“We  in  America  have  come  to  trust  certaii 
manufacturers  whose  repute  for  good  goods  is  thdr 
chief  asset;  who  have  put  their  name  on  their 
goods;  who  have  staked  their  success  on  sound 
values;  and  who  have  named  the  prices  at  which 
their  various  grades  can  be  identified. 

“Think  of  the  identified  staples  we  buy  and 
trust  because  they  are  identified  by  their  famous 
manufacturers:  watches,  fountain-pens,  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  haberdashery,  tooth-brushes,  soap,  phono¬ 
graphs,  and  scores  of  other  things.  Among  these 
we  know  exactly  which  one  and  which  grade  ie 
want.  We  are  safe  in  buying  because  ue  know  Ik 
regular,  stated  price. 

“Now  a  local  merchant  advertises  a  cut  on  one 
of  these,  just  as  a  ‘leader’  and  to  corral  customen 
into  his  store.  He  is  no  philanthropist.  He  simply 
wants  to  make  us  spend  a  lot  more  money,  while 
in  his  store,  than  we  intended  to  spend.  That  bar- 


{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  4) 
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Take  the  ‘‘Favorite”  at  $50' 
ais  a  brilliant  example: 


Greatly  improved,  but  the  price  remains  the  same 


that  is  not  the  only  reason 
why  you  should  buy  a 

COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA 


(j4nJ  the  easy  terms  of  purchase  loo — $5  a  month) 


Go  to  any  Columbia  dealer  and  ask  him  to  play  any  records 
that  you  like  on  a  new  “  Favorite.”  That’s  a  part  of  his  day’s 
work  and  it  will  be  a  treat  for  you.  Or  write  to  us  for  special 
folder  illustrating  the  new  “Favorite”  and  the  first  of  our  new 
series  of  booklets  “The  Story  of  an  Opera.” 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 


All  Columbia  records  will  play  on  Victor  talking  machines. 
Likewise  all  Columbia  Grafonolas  will  play  Victor  records. 


The  first  official  order  for  talking  machines  for  the 
New  York  City  Schools  was  given  to  the  Columbia. 
And  the  decision  was  based  on  tone  comparisons. 


Where  such  comparisons  of  tone  are  made,  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  is  always  practically  sure  to  be  chosen. 


There  must  be  something  in  it! 


Sold,  as  we  believe,  for  three  straight  years  to  more  people  than 
any  other  instrument — regardless  of  name,  price,  or  make. 
“  Favorite  ”  in  name  and  favorite  in  fact — and  now  here 
illustrated  in  its  new  form,  better  worthy  of  its  “Favorite” 
name  and  of  its  reputation  than  ever  before. 


The  perfect 
motor  mechan- 
iiai  revolves  tfie 
metal  turntable 
in  complete  ci- 
lence  and  at  un¬ 
varying  speed. 


■at  soalinaous.  unintcrmpicd  tone -chamber 
■ad  Ike  aduaively  Columbia  toae-oontrol  leaves. 


The  reprodu¬ 
cer  it  a  marvel 
of  naturalness, 
purity,  brilli- 
anec  ntd  round- 
ness  of  tone. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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When  the  Public  Is  the  Goat  i 


gain  excursion  leaves  us  emptier  of  pocket  than 
we  expected  because  we  buy  more  of  other  things 
than  we  need. 

“But  the  worst  of  that  bargain-riot  is  that  we 
have  lent  ourselves,  just  that  much,  to  a  disorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  price  of  some  staple,  when  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  regular  price  everywhere  is  our  guar¬ 
antee  of  its  excellence. 

“For  the  manufacturer  won’t  be  made  the  goat. 
If  the  merchants  disorganize  his  prices  he  will  get 
even  some  way.  He  is  bound  to.  He  gets  even 
by  giving  less,  or  by  doing  something  by  which 
we.  the  public,  are  less  sure  of  what  we  are  getting. 

“IVe,  the  public,  are  the  goat.  When  we  reck¬ 
lessly  encourage  price-cutting  by  running  after 
every  cut,  we  ourselves  finally  get  the  short  end. 

“I  know  this  thing  is  being  discussed  in  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  threatened  to  be  made  easier  by  law 
for  merchants  to  snap  their  fingers  at  manufac¬ 
turers  who  guarantee  and  identify  their  goods, 
and  to  become  perfectly  free  to  run  little  mer¬ 
chants  out  of  business  and  to  concentrate  retail 
business  in  big  stores  or  chains  of  stores. 

“If  this  would  give  us  lower  prices  all  around, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  quality  of  what 
we  buy,  I  would  be  for  it,  and  so  would  all  of  us. 

But  it  wouldn’t  do  both.  ' 

“For  that  kind  of  price-cutting  would  be  ficti¬ 
tious.  It  would  offer  what  it  couldn’t  deliver. 
The  excellence  of  goods  now  identified  and  guaran¬ 


teed  by  the  manufacturer  would  be  sacrificed  in 
the  long  run.  W’e  would  pay  as  much  in  the  eni 
We  would  have  another  age  of  ‘shoddy’  just  a 
we  did  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  ‘.\merita 
make’  would  become  inferior.  Our  industriil 
prosperity  would  run  down  so  as  to  build  up  i 
Richer  Few  of  big  merchants. 

“I  write  this  because  I  feel  that  our  isolalid 
manufacturers,  always  under  the  eye  of  Unde 
Sam,  and  in  a  natural  competition  with  one  an¬ 
other,  are  our  surest  guarantee  of  fair  prices  fa 
staple  commodities. 

“For  our  own  sakes  just  as  daily  purchaseis, 
we  should  not  assist  in  tearing  down  what  tie 
manufacturers,  whose  pride  is  in  the  goods  that 
bear  their  name,  and  whose  success  depends « 
the  maintenance  of  quality,  have  built  up  for  our 
comfort  and  security.’’ 

This  very  lucid  letter  bears  forcibly  on  the 
truth  in  Professor  Galloway’s  recent  article. 

We  quote,  also,  in  further  illustration  of  tk 
same  truth,  a  passage  in  a  circular  addressed  ^ 
the  Victor  'Talking  Machine  Company  to  the  trw 

“If  prices  are  cut  you  can’t  afford  to  haww 
our  go^s.  If  dealers  stop  buying  we  sh^  man 
less  goixls.  If  we  make  less  goods  each  P**‘*.'™ 
cost  us  more.  If  they  cost  us  more  we  have  either 
to  get  more  or  give  less.’’  ^ 

'There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.  Who  is  the  goat. 


LiiiillIHlIlllltiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiifiE 


33  MimoN  Strong 


4  ^^lio  can  tell  wliat  the  Jistnhution  o(  33  million 
watches  has  meant  to  society.? 

^ *5*  For  21  years  the  IngersoU  has  Jone  its  work  of 
XC*  upbuilding — an  army  that  has  given  time  an  added 
r|.fY»  value  and  helped  civilization  to  measure  its  work. 

1  an  accurate,  reliable  time¬ 
less  when  measured  by  service — yet 


A  It  ^»ve  to  the  world 
T«  piece — priceh 

J!r0.CtlOl\  priced  at  a  sin  gle  dollar. 

tfifO  A.  GUARANTEED  Ingersoll  watch  is  yo 
Itiqersotl  for  a  dollar  hill. 

Tk*  YANKEE — tke  original  Dollar  Watck  $1.00 
Tke  ECLIPSE — a  tbin  model  tor  men  1.50 

The  MIDGET — a  model  for  women  and  girls  2.00 
Tke  JUNIOR — a  small  tkin  model  watch  2.00 

The  WRIST  ^VATCH — for  men  and  women  2.50 

Send  for  the  Ingersoll  booklet.  “Pointers” — it’s  free. 

Roht  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  27  Ashland  Bldg.,  New  York 


ilTiTi] 


Ihis  grreat  build¬ 
ing,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000,000.00,  is 
covered  with  J-M 
Asbestos  Roofing.  Surely,  a 
roofing  that  is  good  enough 
for  this  monumental  structure  will  answer  your  requirements. 

Hundreds  of  the  largest  and  finest  buildings  of  all  types  are  covered  with 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing — because  it  is  the  roofing  of  proven  permanence. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  all-mineral.  It  is  com])osed  of  several  layers  of 
Asbestos  (rock)  felt  cemented  together  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the  great¬ 
est  waterproofing  substance  known. 

It  contains  nothing  to  rot,  rust,  melt,  crack,  or  deteriorate.  Never  requires 
graveling,  coating,  or  any  form  of  preservative.  Its  first  cost  is  the  last  cost. 
Cheaper  than  tin,  iron,  slate  or  shingles — and  the  cheapest-per-year  roofing  on 
the  market.  Gives  perfect  fire  protection.  Adapted  to  any  climate.  Keeps 
buildings  warm  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer. 

Furnished  in  built-up  form  or  in  rolls.  When  in  rolls  it  can 
be  applied  by  any  handy  man.  J-M  Roofing  Cleats,  packed  in 
each  roll,  make  absolutely  watertight  laps  and  give  the  entire  roof 
a  handsome  white  appearance.  Suitable  for  any  type  of  building. 

Sold  direct  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you.  Write  our  near¬ 
est  Branch  for  sample  of  the  wonderful  Asbestos  Rock  and  Book 
No.  3129. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Mani'facturbrs  of  Asbestos 
AND  Magnesia  Products 


ASMSfOS 


Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
Electrical  Scpflibs,  Etc. 


New  York  San  Francuco 

Omaha  Seattle 

Philadelphia  St.  Louu 

Pittsbursh  SjTacuie 


Albany  Chicago  Detroit  Louisville  New  York 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Om^  .  S«ttie 

Boston  Cieveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  Low 

Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  SjTacuse 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED, 

Montreal - 

Toronto  DEALERS  WANTED— Choice  territory  still  open. 

Quick  sales.  Liberal  profits.  Satisfied  customers.  *1" 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magaaine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Wliat  other  maker*  are  still  striving  for  we  give  you  in 

Ik*  New  Chalmers  "Six.” 

T*  the  best  features  of  the  costliest  cars  we  have  added 

lk«*  crowning  triumph* : 

Sknce  at  all  speeds;  silence  that  last*. 

Many  cars  that  are  quiet  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  kick  up  a  lot  of 
noise  at  thirty.  Watch  the  speedometer  of  the  New  Chalmers  ‘  Six  ; 

— ao— 40— 50  miles  an  hour  and  not  a  murmur  from  our  big  oval 
cams  or  enclosed  valves. 

SMtained  power;  even  after  years  of  use. 

’  This  motor,  like  the  trained  athlete,  grows  better  bv  action.  Its 

Tungsten  steel  valves  are  not  affected  by  the  cylinder  heat.  So 
there's  no  warping — no  leaking— no  power  wasted.  Think  of  the 
years  of  extra  service  this  master  motor  will  give  you. 

Ns  vibration;  comfort  and  long  life. 

The  smoothness  of  the  “Six”  saves  wear  on  the  car  as  well  as  on 
the  passengers.  The  interval  between  the  explosions  of  any  “Four” 
produces  a  vibration  that  hammers  constantly  at  the  life  of  the  car. 
The  explosions  of  the  “Six”  give  an  unbroken  stream  of  power. 
This  gives  smoothness  and  economy  that  no  “Four”  can  equal.  It 
adds  years  to  the  life  of  the  car. 

Extreme  flexibility,  without  intricate  gearing. 

You’ll  find  you  can  do  nearly  everything  on  “high.”  It  does  away 
with  gear  shifting  almost  entirely.  With  this  “Six”  any  supple¬ 
mentary  gear  mechanism  would  be  useless.  The  motor  itself  gives 
a  suppleness  of  power  unknown  even  in  costlier  cars. 

A  Non-Stallable  Motor. 

motor  will  never  go  dead  in  the  crowded  city  traffic.  The 
•wftnc  starter  won’t  let  It.  Even  if  the  driver  should  cut  off  the 
gas  acadentally,  the  electric  starter,  always  on  duty,  keeps  the 
motor  running — won’t  let  it  stop.  This  is  the  greatest  feature  of 
salety  and  convenience  put  on  a  car  in  the  last  five  years. 

These  feature*  mean  far  more  than  the  luxury  they  bring. 

wy  ™ean  no  wear— no  waste  of  power— no  depreciation. 

tu  that  lack*  them  may  cost  you  less  to  buy — but  it  will 

CMt  you  more  to  keep. 

^^enonce  you  know  the  years  of  extra  service  it*  virtui 

It®*®  f*»t«re*  add,  you’ll  wonder  how  we  give  truth — n 

the  pnce.  $2175.  Let  u. 

U»  nde  m  this  car— at  our  dealer’s.  Ut  it  tell  New  Ch 
*wn  story  in  deeds.  It  can  neither  over-rate  all.  Wi 


Salient  Feature*  of  the  New 
Chalmers  “Six” 

Six-cylinder  motor,  T-head  type  4”x.5H” 
— MMW.  h.  p.  All  moving  parts  enclosed. 

Bosch  Magneto. 

Electric  Starter— Entz  System,  built  in 
Chalmers  shops. 

Non-Stallable  motor. 

Full  electric  lighU— Our  powerful  head¬ 
lights  also  contain  auxiliary  lamps  of 
moderate  power  for  city  driving. 

132-inch  wheel  hase. 

Molded  oval  fenders. 

Gasoline  tank  and  tire  carrier  on  rear — 
clean  running  boards. 

Left  drive  and  center  control — enter  from 
either  side. 

36x4K-inch  tires  and  Continental  de¬ 
mountable  rims. 

Four  forward  speed  transmission. 

Undertiung  rear  springs;  main  leaf  of 
Vanadium  steel. 

Tapered  bonnet  and  stream  line,  bell 
backed  body. 

Chalmers  patented  doors. 

Full  equipment — including  Chalmers  silk 
mohair  top,  quick  acting  storm  curtains, 
Warner  sp«^ometer.one  extra  demount¬ 
able  rim.  electric  horn,  pump,  tools,  etc. 

Models  and  Price* 

Roadster . S2175 

Four  Passenger . $?17S 

Five  Passenger . $2175 

Si*  Passenger . $2275 

Coupe . $2850 

Limousine . $3600 

Pully  Equipped,/,  o.  b.  Detroit 


its  virtue*  nor  hide  its  defects.  It  must  tell  the 
truth — nothing  else. 

Let  us  send  you  literature  showing  why  the 
New  Chalmers  "Six”  is  the  ihaster  motor  of  them 
all.  Write  today. 


QieJmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit  ^ 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  viating  your  dealer. 


Fully  Equipped 


The  Master  Motor  of  Them  All 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


^be  Institute  of 
fIDusical  Ert 

of  tbc  dlts  of  Dew  ]|2oclt 

FRANK  DAMROSCHt  INr«ctor 
InvItM  corr>»poiid«wc»  or  poroonol  appllcatioii  from  thooo 
Aoolrins  tko  boot  In  muotcol  oAiicotloo. 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Conducted  solely  In  tbe  Interests  of  higher  musical  education. 
It  provides  students  of  natural  ahlllty  and  earnest  purposes 
thorough,  complete  and  comprehensive  education  In  music 
without  going  abroad.  The  Operatic  Department  is  carried  on 
in  close  aflUiation  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Honee. 

The  Institute  commands  the  services.  In  all  departments,  of 
teachers  of  the  highest  excellence,  whose  private  terms  would 
be  prohibitive  to  most  students.  Tuition  fees  are  moderate 
and  uniform.  Dates  of  examination  and  enrollment — Septem¬ 
ber  29th  through  October  9th.  Session  opens  October  13th. 


Ipcrptfy,  120  Clarpmont  Avmum*  N«w  Yprfc 


Educate  Your  Child 
at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

A  unique  system  by  means  of  which  chil* 
dren  from  kindergarten  to  la  years  of  age 
may  be  educated  at  home  by  tbe  best 
modern  methods  and  under  the  guidance 
and  suptfvisimi  of  a  school  with  a  national 
reputation  for  training  young  children.  For 
information  write,  stating  age  of  child. 
lIsrMsI  DepsrtsiFNt  tsr  trmtalag  teashers.  Otren* 
lAr  M  reqaeti. 

THE  CALVERT  SCHOOL,  t  W.  Chase  Hu,  RalUaisre.  N4. 
V.  M.  HILLTSR,  A.  B.  (Harvard^  Hsadmastsr. 

Pennsylvania,  Bryn  MawT.  P.  O.  Box  R. 

The  Baldwin  School  for  Girls 

lesley  Colleges .  Strong  general  course  with  diploma.  Outdoor  Class 
Room;  Outdoor  Gymnasium;  Winter  Basketball  Field.  Extensive 
athletic  grounds.  Jane  L.  Brownell,  A.M.,  Head;  Elizabeth 
FORRE.ST  Johnson,  A.B..  Asso.  Head.  Address  Baldwin  School. 


Pennsylvania,  Ogonti  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  Park  of  6!>  acres.  The  social  and  family  life  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature.  Catalogue  and  views  on  request. 

Miss  A.  A.  Sutherland,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Duxbury,  U  King  Caesar  Road. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys  i^m.“AthiitiJ 

fields.  Running  Track.  5  modem  buildings.  16  acres.  Summer 
camp  in  Maine.  College  or  business  preparation.  Upper  and  Laiwer 
Schools.  Address  Henrv  P.  Moulton,  Jr.,  Director,  or  Ralph 
K.  Bearce,  a.  M..  Headmaster. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  556  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.). 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

Established  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  siiecialist. 

Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 


New  York  Military  Academy 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  New  York 

In  Hudson  Highlands,  near  West  Point.  Four  new  buildings 
comprising  the  most  complete  fireproof  Military  School  plant 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  Officer  in  charge  of  drill  and  diacipline. 
Special  course  for  West  Point  candidates.  Infantry,  Cavalry 
and  Cadet  Band.  Junior  Dept.  Summer  Session.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  the  PRESIDENT. 


Mclic  Hau-  Hau,  CiXTUB  Hall 

The  most  Meal  College  In  the  country  In  81tt,  sroldln,  tM 
strain  of  great  numbers;  History,  of  60  successful  years;  Ls^ 
tlon,  suburbs  of  Baltimore,  near  Washington,  500  ft .  devstla; 
Strength  of  Its  various  coursesof  study  leading  todegiees;  mi 
fireproof  buildings;  private  baths;  swimming  pool.  Gyaiaa- 
slum.  Field  Sports.  Two  and  thros-year  coarsst  tor  High  8cM 
nadnatos;  gnporior  Mule  Conservatory;  Oraduls  Schools  H 
Domostie  geisnes  ud  Elocution;  Xon-sectarlan:  elersUai 
home  life.  For  catalogue  and  view  book  address 
CHAELE8  W.  OALLAOHES,  D.D.,  Box  0,  LathsiriUs,  HI. 


Connecticut,  htamford. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  ciru. 

Number  limited.  45  minutes  from  New  York.  College  certifii^ 
General  courses.  All  outdoor  sports.  Address 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  Devan  (A.B.Wellesley),  Pin. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1861  Connecticat  Art 

Martha  Washington  Seminary  for  Young 

VYomen  finest  residential  section  of  National  Capital  Tss 
years’  course  for  High  School  graduates,  gesenl  af 
special  courses.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  sports.  ,  , 

Edward  W.  Thompson,  PrinapB. 

Dlstrictof  Columbia,  Washington, 

McPherson  Square,  82J-25  FifteenlliS. 

Hamilton  School  for  Girls  and  Young  ladies. 

For  particulars  and  catalog  apply  to 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hamilton  Seabrook,  Prindinl 


Pennsylvania,  Jenkintown.  , 

Beechwood  School  ^ctiTi^h^rFi«1or‘'at’^ 

erative  vocation.  College  Preparatory;  College  Dep^ments;  up 
servatory  of  Music;  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oratoryi  Do®>“5'C  M 
and  Sciences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics,  NorMl  Kudr 
garten.  .Swimming  pool. _ M.  H.  Reaser,  Ph.  D.,  Presidas. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  61  East  "Tth  Street. 

The  Finch  School  ^ 

Boarding  and  Day  Sichool  for  Giris.  Interm^iate,  VPP*f  y™* 
and  Post  (graduate  Ilepartments.  Technical  School  includes  don* 
tic  training,  secretarial  course,  book-binding,  etc.  , 

Mrs.  Jessica  Finch  Osgrove,  Pnnaim- 


New  York,  Binghamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  otlw  oiiU^ 
General  Omrse,  Music,  Domestic  ^enc^  New  gymusw. 
mitory  for  very  young  girls.  B. 


Freehold 

lililitary 

School 

For  Boys  7  to  IS 

Kateg  $450  to  ISM 


"Military,  but  Not  Raformatery  ” 
TWO  DISTINCT  SCHOOLS 


Our  schools  are  nearly  halt  a  mile  apart;  each  Is  complete  In  Itself  and 
entirely  Independent  of  the  other.  The  rules  and  regulations  are  those 
best  adapted  to  each  school,  but  both  are  under  the  SAME  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  Each  school  limited  to  SO  cadets,  Insures  Individual  care  and 
Instruction.  Preparation  tor  college  or  business ;  beautiful  country 
location,  42  miles  from  New  York  and  66  from  Philadelphia.  Modem 
equipment,  gymnasiums  and  athletic  fields.  For  catalogue  address 
Maior  CRAELE8  M.  DffHOAH,  Box  106.  rrssheld,  H.  J. 


Ella  Virginia  Jonis,  A  n- 


New  Jersey 
Military 
Academy 

For  OMer  loyi 

late*  $475  to  tSSI 


The  advertisementg  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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I  Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

assures  you  a  $;ood  hu  ome  and  position  for  life 
F«r  •rvcnteen  vrars  ue  have  sdccessfuliy  tan^^ht 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pk«t*-EDfravlnfl  and  Three-Color  Work 
Oor  criuluateit  earn  «!iO  to  $50  a  week.  We  aaalst 
tkem  to  teriire  theoe  pooltiona.  Leam  how  you  can  be- 
csew  wccestfiil  Teriiis  easy— living  inex^iensive.  Write  for 
dlaloffue — NOW  1 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTtKiRAPHY 
946  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  IlUnolo 


^  University  of  Chicago 

11  in  addition  to  resident 

U  1 1  wM  I*  %rork.  offers  also  instruc- 
”  tion  by  correspondence. 

I  Cn  f Fo'  detailed  In- 
I  ^  I  ^  11  V  formation  address 

L  SadYur  U.  of  C.(DiT.  S  )CUcafa.IU.  i 


m  Connected  with  Mr. 

Charles  Frohman't 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

■■MmUIiK  franklin  H.  SARGENT 

PWilMmiaMiaiimBWI  President 

For  Catalogue  and  Information,  apply  to 
Tg  SICRnART,  ROOM  151,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

ft!:.  STAMMER 

attend  no  summering  school  till  you  hear  from  me  Largest 
summering  school  in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced 
W  natural  method.  My  method  has  successfully  treated  me 
and  thousands  of  others  during  the  past  nine  years.  No 
or  time>beating.  If  let  run,  summering  will  wreck  your  life's 
■ffiaeat  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beatitiful  96  page  book  and 
Special  Rilesent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY 

WAfct  Pres..  Wsrtli-WttlcfMSchssI  Isf  StoiMitfefs.lsc..8lZ  First  St..  WlwMkft.Wbi. 

STAMMERS 

haWuodo my inUniction.  V.i-  NO  MORE  Ifev/ 

^Mfccd  sixteen  years.  I^argest. 


j  successful  school  for  sUmmerers  in 

fcP.dottcd  everywhere  Trial  lesson  explaining 
JW-We  book  “The  Origin  and 

j^Meat  of  summering/*  with  good  advice.  FREE.  a.  i.«iri 

gyy  Andrew  I^wU.  l^Adelaide  St..  Detroit.  Mich.  J^P«t 

A  french-german 

jW  SPANISH-ITALIAN 

b  Euily  and  Quickly  Makcied  by  the 

LANGUAGE -PHONE 

METHOD 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of 
Practical  Llngulstry 

tke^i!aw>Sl^wf”‘'  •  foreign  language.  You  hear 

Dknm  "n.  "•••ve  proteasor  pronounce  each  word  and 

5S!lor  •!«*•>■« — slowly  or  quickly,  night  or 

kl  uodr^Bu'S.?^  hours  at  a  time.  It  Is  a  pleasant,  fasclnat- 
— HI  Bmhm?.  ?ki!  I®l®*,or  memorising,  ft  Is  not  expensive 
lamlly  can  use  It.  You  simply  practise 
Wt convenient  times,  and  In  a  surprls- 
&SJ*?**/‘’**i’  !“**  understand  a  new  language. 

^Co.W.r  Rtcords—Sttid /or  bookUt,  and  fart, clan 

*■*  PHONE  METHOD 
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Th«s«  iS  tors*  baiidMm#  volume  Mnt  at  aaca.  | 

Beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest  and 
moat  wonderful  law  offer  ever  made.  This 
free  lesson  will  show  how  clearly  lessons  have 
been  written  and  how  easily  you  can  learn 
through  our  system  of  teaching. 

Every  article  in  this  great  course  was  prepared 
by  Doans  and  Professors  of  our  greatest  Universities, 
judges  of  fcder.al  and  state  courts,  and  celebrated 
practicing  lawyers.  Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsylvania, 
Chicago,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  have  contributed 
to  this  aggregation  of  talent  which  no  one  university 
can  equal.  -i 

A  remarkable  training  for  the  legal  profession. 
Covers  every  branch  of  general  law.  Brought  right 
down  to  191S.  Start  totlay  to  fit  yourself  for  influ¬ 
ence  and  wealth.  Send  at  once  for  this  free  lesson. 

It  comes  prepaid  and  costs  you  not  n  cenL 

56  Volumes  FREE! 

56  volumes  of  New 
Text  written  by  these 
great  legal  authorities! 
Free  if  you  start  at  once. 

A  tremendous  offer  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  history 
of  home  study.  There  is 
a  tremendous  purpose 
behind  it. 

These  volumes  are 
given  in  addition  to  the 
IS  handsome  volumes  of 
the  “Library  sf  American 
Law  aid  Practice"  shown 
above*  No  other  school  esa 
even  sell  these  books  at  sny 
price.  Make  everything  clear 
aa  a  primer.  Scope  of  the  law 
brought  right  down  to  1913. 

Every  vital  fact  in¬ 
cluded  —  the  worthless 
things  thrown  out.  Act  now 

S6V»tum—  Hlf  Thaaa  Fr—  and  grasp  this  brilliant 
to  StiMlonts  Enrolling  Now.  opportunity. 

Send  Coupon  Today! 

Get  this  free  leaaon.  Find  out  about  this  ^nnnnnnni 
wonderfuloffer.Findoutaboutthisgreat  ^ 
profession— tliis  inestimable  aid  to  gr-  ' 

business  success.  Remember  that  ^  LiOSSOlX 

the  nation's  greatest  men  have  ■ _ _ 

studied  law  at  home.  Let  us  tell  ^  ^OUpOlX 
you  alxiut  them.  Remember,  A.  .  e  l  i 
besides,  this  offer  i.s  very,  Amnncnn  School 
very  limited.  Act  quick!  A  of  Correspondence 
.  o  1  1  4^  Dept.  1037 

American  School  ^  ssth  St.  and  Drezel  Ave. 
•f Correspondence  gf  Chicago,  HI. 

r»  .  KMT  w  Gentlemen : —Without  any  obliga- 

Lfepc.  a  tions,  please  send  me  Free  Lesson  in 

S8th  Street  and  Jr  Law.  Also  tell  me  about  yonr  spwal 
^  free  offer  on  the  new  66  volumes  The 
Urexel  Avenue  ♦  La^  Success.” 

Chicago, 

Illinois  V  Nsme . . . — - — .... - - 

jr 
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STUDY  LAW 

AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B. 

Only  Lmw  Sohoot  mt  Hu  Kind  In  Ammulou 

ONLY  r— ld»iit  law  acliool  la  tl»a  tlaltad 

Stataa  caafarrtns  Pay  af  Pactialor  af  Lawa  ■  1 1  P.— 

Wy  corraa^aadaaca.  ONLY  law  achoo)  in  U.  8.  cooductinB 
ataadard  raaldaat  acliaal  and  ffivins  aama  laatmctlaa* 
by  atail.  ONLY  law  school  pvins  avar  dSO  claaa  raaaa 
tactaraa  to  its  axtanaiaa  atadaata.  ONLY  law  school  ffiv* 
inff  a  full  S-yaar,  Ualvaralty  Law  Caaraa*  by  mailt  having 
an  aetaal  laci^y  ot  over  SO  proadaaat  lawyarst  (3  of  whom 
are  Asst.  Unitra  States*  Attorneys)  in  activa  practlaat 
ONLY  law  school  in  existence  ffiTinff  Camplata  Caaraa  la 
Oratary  aad  PabNc  SpaaMad,  in  conjunction  with  its  law 
coarse.  Wa  daaraatas  ta  prapara  aar  atadaata  ta  paea 
bar  aaaadaatiaas.  School  highly  endorsed  and  recom- 
Bsended  by  Oov.  OtWelala.  Paalassa  Maa,  Mated  Lawyera 
aad  Stadaata.  Send  todi^  for  Larsa  INaatratad  Fi  sai 
pectast  Special  oouzaes  for  Business  Men  and  Bankem 

HW.T0II  couxaof  A*WrtUWWa-Clii«>e.W 


Are  You  Successful? 

■  Your  memory  Is  tbe  measure  of  your  mental  efflcienry; 

your  menial  efflclenry  la  tbe  meaaure  of  your  aureesa. 
WEST'S  MIND  AND  MEMORY  TRAINING  WILL 
GIVE  YOU  A  READY.  DEPENDABLE  MEMORY, 
WSa.  J  INCREASE  YOUR  MENTAL  EFFICIENCY  50 
PER  CENT.,  AND  START  YOU  ON  THE  SURE 
ROAD  TO  WEALTH  AND  SUCCESS.  Our  free 
booklet  tella  bow,  glvea  i>roof;  alao.  bow  to  obtain  free 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

WW  THE  NAT.  PRESS  ASS  N,  Deft.  K.  INDUNAPOUS,  IND. 

STORY-WRITING  TAUGHT.Sl 

mss.  criticised,  revised,  and  typed;  also,  sold  on 
commission.  Our  students  sell  stories  to  best 
maRasInes.  Free  booklet.  **  WRITING  FOR 
r7J*J|||jrn  PROFIT."  tells  how.  gives  proof,  national  Frets 
Association.  Dept  ST.  Indianapolis,  lad. 

COPY This  sketch 


BECOME  A  NURSE 

"I  recommend  The  ChauUuqua  School  of  Nursine  I 
double  my  tuition  while  studying;  now  I  receive  i'J)'.  JJrf* 

"yHE  Chautauqua  .Sdwel 
^  ^  o*  Nursiw  has  trained 

thousands  of  women  in  tbtir 

w  'k  homes  to  earn  $io  to 

f  1  *25  a  week  as  nurses.  Send 

i  I  lor  a  copy  of  “HewlBecsM 

1  1  •  Nurse”  and  our  Year  Book 

m  ^  m  — 24S  pages  with  acinal  a- 

\  W”  M  penences  of  Chauianqra 

gr -  M  Nurses. 


sn<l  let  me  see  mhat  >'ou  esn  do  with  It.  You  can  1  "^*7 

earn  $30.00  to  $135.00  or  more  per  week,  as  illustrator  | 

or  cartoonist.  My  practical  system  of  iiersonal  in-  Ct 
dividual  lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your  talent.  ^ 

Fifteen  years  successful  work  for  newspa{*ers  ( 

and  magazines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you.  .  M  ^ 

Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Wilson  with  6c 
In  stamps  and  I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also  f 

collection drawings  showing  |K>ssil>ilities  for  YOl*.  ^  'y 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  Mf/ 

14M  Schofield  Building.  Cl  'veland.  O.  ^ 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

poaittons  are  In  all  parti  of  the  country.  Good  pay,  ateady 
work,  life  position!,  congenial  lurroundlngi,  promotions  on 
merit,  short  hours,  annual  vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay. 
Many  thousands  appointed  yearly.  Both  sexes.  No  political 
pull.  Nearly  300,000  classified  positions.  Common  school  edu¬ 
cation  siifiactent.  Full  Information  and  questions  used  by  tbe 
Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SHORTHAND  cr; 

IN  30  DAYS 


The  Chautauqua 

281  Main  St.  Twelfth 


Furty-titkt  spsciiwa  Ioim 
sent  fret  Is  all  isfairm 

School  of  Nuriinf 

•  Year  Jamestowa,  N.  Y. 


LANGUAGES! 


-  - 

CORTINA 
p HON  e 


Oerman— French— EngllHh  - 
Italian— S|miilHli 

ce  aay  etWr  laafuac*  L4wroe<l  quicklv  i»4 
MiUy  ky  aithrr  tk*  CjUadrr  or  Pick  CoctiM-  BfWWffj 
ykoM  lloikod  at  kooM.  Writ*  fur  free  ■QQQll 
k«*kM  today;  •uy  pay»oat  ptaa.  ^_|||_ 

CertiM  Acadewy  W  Laagatfct 
1011  Meeea  Kldg..100U  Beaadway(aars4gtli$i.l.T. 


Taxidermy 
^  Book  J 
^  nil  ^ 


’dg  Mount  Birds 

WS  We  teach  you  by  mail  to  stuff  and  mount  all  kiii 
ofSIrdSp  Animals,  Oama  Maada.  Altotow 
skins  anti  make  mgs.  lie  your  own  taxkhma. 
Decorate  your  home  with  your  beautiful  tiofJnH  « 
increase  your  income  selling  specimeasandnMMMif 
for  others.  Easily,  quickly  learned  in  spare  tmrly 
.  men  and  women.  Highest  endorseuieotsby  thousaadid 
k  students  Write  to^y  for  our  grrut  free  book  *1lsv 
w  to  Mennt  Birds  and  Animals'*  Frss  *riteiii^ 

N.  W.  School  of  TaiMermy.  1037  Elwotd  Ml.  iMb,  M. 
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THATH  Aid.  WK  W*XT  TO  K^OW 
Now,  we  will  net  give  you  any  fraal  D*b 
—or  a  lot  of  lr*e  ttHff  if  you  answer  tbs  A 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  )‘Ou  rirfc  la  a 
But  if  you  are  ansiuus  to  devdop  jow  aw 
with  A  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  cy  ^ 
neaey,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  rem 
in  stamps  for  pertlalie  af  rarteaus  and  n^ 
Iraaaa  plate,  and  let  us  exi^ain. 

lue  w.  L  m>%  s(«ooi  if  wmm 

m  Itiki  $M|..  OmMs  i 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  structure, 
and  writing  of  the  Shart-Stary,  taught  by  Ur.  J.  bl 
Farnwela.  Editor  Lippincoit  s  Magazine.  Over  iki 
humirtd  Home  .SV«<Vy  CV/irjcj  under  Pro/tsstex  t« 
Harvard,  Hran  n,  C^rneii  stud  Uadin£  colleges. 

tatkPagr  t'atalag  Krr*.  Write  Taday 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
l).pl.  *4«,  SpriaxHelS,  Mw. 


Buy  the  Books  You  Want 

Beaatifully  Printed  and  Bound,  at 
Low  Price,  in  Everyman’s  library 


In  Everyman’s  Library  are  640 
Tolumes  covering  the  whole  field 
of  literature  and  including  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  the  better  known 
classics.  The  list  of  specimen  titles 
on  this  page  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  kind  of  books  in  Everyman’s. 

The  everlasting  popularity  of 
snch  books  as  these,  and  the  large 
number  of  yearly  sales  of  each 
Tolmne,  make  the  low  prices  of 
Eroyman’s  Library  possible.  Any 
person  who  loves  books  can  own 
all  of  his  favorites  in  the  low-cost, 
well-printed,  uniform  Everyman’s 
edition. 

If  you  want  a  valuable,  com¬ 
plete,  illustrated  reference  encyclo¬ 
pedia,  the  Everyman’s  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  in  13  volumes,  600  pages 
to  a  volume,  will  fill  your  need  to 
perfection.  In  putting  out  an 
Emyaao’s  Encyclopedia  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  fulfilling  the  original 
intent  of  Every’man’s  Library — to 
give  the  public  the  best  and  the 
necessary  of  all  literature  at  the 
lowest  price  ever  asked  for  fine 
books.  In  four  different  bindings, 
at5iaoo,  $8.40,  $7.00  and  $4.20 
per  set  Separate  volumes  can 
also  be  bought 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS,  or  if  no  dealer 
caarapply  you,  SOLD  BY  MAIL 

Eumine  m  Everyman’s  volume  at  your 
Note  the  wonderful  value  for  the 
Uoney  Thwe’s  no  better  way  to  buy  books 
from  Everyman’s  Lilvary. 

Dictionary  Catalog  of 
Everyman’*  sent  for  10c. 

volumes,  this 

Whwund  book  of  173  pages  explains  the 
Everyman’s  Library,  and 
loK  bistorial  notes  on  the  various  authors 
Inscriptive  booklet  sent  free.  Use  coupon 

a.  P.  ^tton  &  Co.  are  also  publishers 
0*  the  Temple  Shakespeare. 


DOMBEY 

KT  "it 


LETTERS. 
FROM  AN 
AMERICAN 
FARMER; 
^:v»DY  JH 
'TJOHIVDE 


mm- 


PAI9RAVES. 

GOLDEN: 

TREASURY. 

WithlNTROD'. 
UCTION  BY. 
EDWARD 
HUTTON 

■  vt 

\n\ 


Books  that  fit  the  hand,  the  mood, 
the' mind  and  puree  of  Every  Man 

EVERYMAN’S 

Leather  T  T  Cloth 

Ir'  JLlDlxAIVl 


A  Few  of  the  Forty 
New  Volumes 

These  will  rive  you  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  books  in  Everyman’! 
library  I 

Livy’s  History  of  Rome.  Newly 
Translated  by  Rev.  Canoa 
Roberts. 

DeQuincey’s  Enflish  Mail  Coach 
and  Other  Writinys. 

Yeast,  by  Charles  Kinysley. 
Frankenstein,  by  Mary  WoU- 
stonecraft  Shelley. 

Tristram  Shandy,  by  Laurence 
Sterne. 

Marryat’a  Jacob  FaithfuL 
Hans  Brinker.or  the  Silver  Skates. 

by  Mary  Mapes  Dodye. 
Hallam’s  Constitutional  Hiiiory, 
in  ]  vola. 

l.eares  of  Crass  and  Democratic 
Vistas,  by  Walt  Whitman. 
Tbomaa  Cray’s  Poems  and  Let¬ 
ters. 

Royet'i  Thesanms.  2  vols.  Re¬ 
vised  and  with  Additions. 
Swedenbory’i  Tbe  Divine  Love 
and  Wisdom, 

If  jm  'trdtr  my  tf  ihtu  kmh 
frm  w,  yltau  tntku  Si  txtra  fir 
tiaagi  ftr  Kuh  Vibimi. 


''v 
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I  bay  books  from 


N#  atfBt  pr  eanvasifr  tvilf  tall  «i  ths  wndtr  this  empm 
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The  Things  Women 
Keep  Quiet  About 


What  nearly  all  women  go  through 
and  don^t  tell  the  men 


Here  they  are  brought  out  into  the  day¬ 
light  for  the  first  time:  the  reticences  that 
so  many  have :  the  little,  but  big,  things 
that  hurt  so  badly  but  that  women  can’t  talk 
about:  the  curtains  of  mist  that  so  often 
fall  between  husband  and  wife:  the  battles 
that  so  many  wives  fight  in  the  dark — 
and  all  in  silence.  Here  women  not  only 
tell  of  them,  but  in  each  ‘‘confession”  is 
“the  way  out”  that  so  many  women  are 
groping  for,  clearly  shown  from  actual 
experience. 


series  is  in 


The  October  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
15  Cents:  On  Sale  Everywhere 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 


Tbe  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Why  We  Said  “No” 
to  These  Men 

The  real  reasons  why  women  refuse  some  men 
who  propose  to  them 

These  reasons — the  real  reasons — are  not 
often  told.  But  here  they  are,  frankly, 
and  by  real  women.  They  are  like  glimpses 
into  the  inner  shrine  of  women’s  hearts. 
The  women  tell  not  only  why  they  said 
“No,”  but  how  they  said  it.  It  is  for 
other  girls  that  these  women  tell  what  they 
do,  and  never  has  the  girl’s  question 
“How  shall  I  know  whether  to  say  ‘Yes’ 
or  ‘No’.^”  been  so  directly  answered. 

The  senes  begins  in 

The  October  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
15  Cents:  On  Sale  Everywhere 

the  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 
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The  New  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

is  in  daily  use  in  40,000  homes!  What  is  the  secret  of  its 
appeal  to  young  and  old?  What  are  the  features  which 
have  made  this  “the  most  successful  book  of  our  time ’? 

Not  alone  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  encyclopaedia  in  any  language  which 
has  lived  for  150  years;  not  alone  the  fact  that  it  is  published  by  the  press ofa 
great  university;  or  that  its  contributors  number  1,500  of  the  world’s  great 
authorities;  and  not  alone  the  fact  that  it  was  produced  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000. 

Its  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  completely  new  work  answers  the 


every-day  needs  of  every  member  of  the  home  circle — the  wants  no  less  of 


head  of  the  family  in  search  of  practical  information  useful  in  his  business  or 
profession,  than  those  of  the  child  eager  for  an  explanation  of  things  around  him 


A  Library  of  Reading  for  a  Lifetime 

The  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  so  readable, 
and  so  convenient  to  use,  that  it  is  read  by  thousands 
merely  for  entertainment. 

Its  44,(X(0,(,KK.)  words  are  equivalent  to  the  contents 
of  a  library  of  440  ordinary  books,  a  library  so  divers¬ 
ified  as  never  to  weary  the  reader. 

The  articles  are  written  by  great  writers  who  give 
the  charm  of  literature  to  their  work. 

It  is  more  richly  illustrated  than  many  libraries 
containing  hundreds  of  volumes.  There  are  8,(K)0 
illustrations,  including  hundreds  of  full-page  plates, 
many  in  color  and  frequently  after  famous  originals 
not  elsewhere  reproduced. 

Signed  articles  by  the  world’s  best  authorities  in 
all  fields  (1,500  from  21  countries)  are  a  guarantee  of 
trustworthy  information. 


Reference  Features  that  give  Supremacy 

This  book,  alone  of  all  general  reference  work*, 
k  indexed.  You  do  not  have  to  grope  about  »h«i 
you  seek  specific  information,  but  get  exactly  whal 
you  want  when  you  want  it.  There  are  more  than 
50(1,000  alphabetical  index  entries. 

Numerous  short  articles  give  definite  information 
quickly;  long  articles  give  complete  treatment  to  every 
side  of  a  great  subject. 

The  569  new  maps,  with  125,000  index  entries, 
afford  instantly  the  information  of  a  first-class  atlas. 

A  critical  guide  to  all  the  world’s  literature  is 
provided  in  the  bibliographies  dealing  with  some 
200,000  books. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Mag.nzine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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acompanion  volume, “The  Reader’s  Guide” — a  443-page 
book  containing  66  courses  of  occasional  reading  or 
systematic  study. 

This  guide  enables  the  owner  of  the  Britannica  to  concentrate  his  reading  along  any  de¬ 
sired  lines.  The  sixty-six  courses  offer  a  wealth  of  pleasant  reading  for  many  months  and 
May  years,  or  a  series  of  practical  studies  about  the  world’s  industries  or  about  the  world’s 
jiwltifir  achievements.  They  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  self-help  and  self-culture,  and 
they  are  none  the  less  of  dollars  and  cents  value  to  the  ambitious  man  or  woman  who  is 
innoos  to  increase  efficiency  by  increasing  his  or  her  specialized  knowledge. 

Courses  of  Reading  for  the  Home 

A  few  of  the  topics  on  which  guidance  is  given,  are  the  following : 

laSivifar  PamU 

Mod  Health 

Tnataenl  of  Infantile  Diseases 
Hoae  Ajiistance  for  Children 
in  Ikeir  School  Work,  etc. 
latSits  for  Quldren 
Heroes  and  Heroines  of  History 
Rcidiip  in  Natural  History 
Clmr  Animals 

Voia|ti  of  Famous  Explorers 

CavMt  of  Reading  Especially  Useful  to 
Tkeie  Engaged  in  Certain  Occupations 
or  Preparing  for  Them 

Jtr  Fanners  For  Journalists  and 

K  Merchants  and  Man-  Authors 

yibclareis  For  Teachers 

F«Iatarance  Men  For  Ministers 

Fir  Aidiitects  For  Physicians  and  Sur- 

Fir  Boildera  and  Con-  geons 

•actors  For  Lawvers 

For  Decorators  and  De-  For  Hankers  and  Finan- 
“Peis  ciers 

ForRailnad  Men  For  Civil  Service  Men 

F«  Engineers  For  Army  Officers 

Fwrrinters  For  Naval  Officers,  etc. 


Recreations  and  Vacations 

Photography 

Motoring 

Travel  at  Home  and  Abroad 
Outdoor  Games  and  Atliletic 
Sports 

Hunting,  Fishing 
Indoor  Games,  etc. 


Questions  of  the  Day 

Socialism  and  its  Tendencies 
Trusts  and  Tariffs 
Peace  and  Arbitration 
Heredity  and  Crime 
Temperance 
The  Suffrage,  etc. 


For  Women 

Accomplishments  in  Scholar¬ 
ship,  Art,  Science 
Legal  Position 
Domestic  Science 
Food  Preservation  and  Food 
Values 

Costume  and  Ornament 
Women  Famous  in  History  and 
Literature,  and  on  the  Stage 


29  volumes  printed  on 
India  paper,  l&,.'>0Upages, 
44,000,000  words,  8,000 
illustrations. 

Published  by  the  Press  of 
the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England. 


nution 
0  every 


entries, 
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CHARGE  OF  THE  SCOTS  GREYS  AT  WATERLOO 

V^ELLINGTON  held  tkit  caralry  ia  retenre  at  Waterioo, 

”  awaiting  the  supreme  moment  when  an  over¬ 
whelming  charge  might  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  The 
instant  the  French  lines  wavered  the  Scots  Greys 

Cavalry  hurled  themselves  against  the  French  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  This  charge  ended  torever  the  career  of  Napoleon  and  his 
dream  of  universal  empire  vanished  away  with  the  smoke  of  his 
artillery.  The  celebrated  picture  shown  herewith  from  Kid- 
path’s  History,  the  original  of  which  was  purchased  bv  Queen 
Victoria,  illustrates  but  one  event  of  all  the  thousands  which 
makes  up  the  history  of  every  nation,  empire,  principality  or 
power  in  the  world-famed  publication 

Ridpath’s 

History  of  the  World 

We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy 
terms  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us 
the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  coupon,  write 
name  and  address  plainly,  and  maul  to  us  now,  before 
forget  it.  Dr.  Kidpath’s  widow  derives  her  income 
the  sale  of  his  History,  and  to  print  our  low  price 


HlSTO**'  -‘tT’  ^ 


4.000  Pages 
2,000  Illustrations 


THF  enviable 

1  Olj  l%.CiniJvli  position  as  an  historian  is  his 
wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style  no  other  historian 
has  ever  equaled.  Reading  this  fascinating  work 
wridens  your  mental  horizon,  arouses  your  am¬ 
bition,  adds  greatly  to  your  fund  of  knowledge  and 
increases  your  ability  to  succeed.  Ridpath  carries  you 
with  him  down  the  long  highway  of  time,  through  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  leaving  mankind,  today  harnessing 
the  powers  of  earth  and  air  to  be  his  servants,  whisMring 
messages  across  continents  and  oceans,  crowning  all  with 
the  glorious  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
covers  emy  race,  cvtrv  mtiM,  every  tane,  and  holds  you  spell¬ 
bound  by  his  wonderf  ul  eloquence.  N  othing  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  was  ever  written.  Send  following  coupon. 

Fold  here,  tear  out,  sign  nnd  mail 


Free  Coupon 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
140  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Gbvtlbmbk:— Please  mall  your  It  page  tree  e ample  booklet 


Narwleon,  Queen  Flizabeth.  Socra 
of  Panama  Canal,  etc.,  and  write  i 

to  Cvorykody's  readm. 


i  full  particulars  o<  your  special  offer 


Could  anythini?  be  lovelier  for  a  gift 
to  a  mother  or  a  child? 

These  Prints  have  for  nearly  twenty  years  been  recofndred  by  aitifii 
themselves  as  the  best  of  art  repi^uction.  Permanent  as  «ell  a 
beautiful  in  Quality.  Unsurpassra  for  framing  for  one’s  bocoead 
for  Rifts.  Fifty  cents  to  fSO.OO.  At  art  stores  or  sent  on  approral. 

Picture  Catalogue  aent  for  25  centa  (sumps acce^k 
Contains  400  illustrations  (practically  a  Handlfook  of  Amerkan  Art). 
This  cost  deducted  from  a  subsequent  purchase  of  the  Priats.  Qh 
cular  of  new  subjects,  sent  with  cataloRue.  includes  Abbey's  last  week, 
**  The  Reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Indei^ndence.'* 
ExhlblUona  for  schools,  clubs,  churches,  etc. 

Fanitly  Portraita  done  on  prixate  order  from  daRuoreo 
types,  tintypes,  old  photographs,  etc. 
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‘‘gainst  the  WaU” 

By  HARVEY  WICKHAM 

is  the  complete  book-length  novel 
in  Adventure  for  November. 


'T^HIS  is  an  unusually  stirring  tale  of  a  sergeant 
^  in  the  signal-corps  of  the  American  army  in 
the  Phillipines.  Through  a  queer  combination 
of  circumstances  he  finds  himself  in  sole  charge 
of  an  island  with  a  force  of  only  a  dozen  or  so 
natives.  With  a  tricky  Spaniard  and  thousands  of 
Moros  against  him,  he  has  one  rare  old  struggle 
for  life. 

The  half-breed  girl  and  the  bag  of  pearls 
furnish  the  very  acme  of  complicated  excitement. 


Think  of  it !  This  full-length  book  and  a 
heap  of  mighty  good  short  stories  as  well  in  a  15c 
magazine. 


FOR  NOVEMBER 


15  Cents 


AH  News-stands 


Kindly  mention  Everybody*!  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


MI  CIEMENS  FAMOUS  MINEPAlB; 


stop  Forgetting! 


FORTY-THIRD  STREET  NEAR 


lOMCLIKI  ATMOSFHKRK.  COURTCOUA 
ATTENTION.  MODERATE  RRICEE 


Ctricature,  Cartoon,  Comic,  Commercial,  Fash¬ 
ion,  Newfpai>er  and  Magazine  Illustratinif 
tautfht  by  mail.  Copy  this  sketch  and  send  it  to 
us  with  six  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you 
test  drawing  and  illustrated  book  explaininif 
the  courses. 

THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
755E  BoylstDn  Street  Beeten,  Mau. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


S©jWnERE-TO-GO 


m 


If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


COMFORT  WITHOUT  CXTRAVACANCC 

HOTEL  WOODSTOCK 


TIMES  SQ.,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  ENGLAND  SANITARIW 

THE  HOME  or  HEALTH  AND  ROT 
Forat  turroundnt,  bftide  a  Crfiltl  IMi 
Seren  tnilttfrom  Boiton 
BATTLE  CREEK  METHODS 
■OX  T9  MELR09C,  MMi, 


BOSTON  MASS 


MAHLBOKUUUH 
AliailUC  V^liy.  BLENHEIM. 
AI>ove  Ulnstration  snows  but  one  section  of 


Aliove  Ulnstntion  shows  but  one  section  of 
this  maiplficent  mnd  suniptuouslj'  fitted 
bouse— the  Open  Air  Plaza  and  Enclosed 
Solaiiiuns  overlook  the  Board-walk  and  the 
Ocean.  The  environment,  convenience  and 
comforts  of  the  Marlhorouith-BIenhelin  and 
the  Invigorating  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  this  the  ideal  place  for  •Fall  sojourn. 
Alwaysopen.  Write  for  handsomely  Ulus- 


rMCOLC. 


EATONS'  RANCH 


TRAVEL 


FLORIDA  EXCURSIONS 


f*cw  York  to  Jacksonville 
A  jj—  *  Ret.  Mondays  A  Fridays 
“  October  to  February. 


SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 


Get  booklets  from  W.  £.  Conkltw, 
G.  £.P.  A..9US4  BroadwAj, New  York  City. 


“The  Hilling  Place” 

aence  of  excitement  and  will  keep  you  guessmf  d 
you  find  it  in  the  November  EVERYBODY'S. 


Ltssons 

Remarkable  i  mprovement  in  the  art  by  an  expert— 
not  a  mere  theorist.  Speed  capacity  beyond  reach 
of  the  hand.  Wonderfully  simple— easy  to  use — easy 
to  read.  Is  beinx  used  in  the  service  of  the 

U.  S.  Sovernmtnt,  in  Court  Roportinc, 

in  the  offices  of  largest  corporations  and  firms  in  the 
land.  Entire  system  can  be  learned  in  7  days;  then 
you  practice  for  speed. 

.SiSSVy  $100,000.00 

Simply  write:  **Iwant  skorthand/or  p€r9onalu99.**  or: 
**/  want  shorthand  a»  a  vocation  and  aaaMtcpping^cUmc  to 
kigh^calaried  pooitiona.** 

And  we  will  at  once  aer>d  full  proof  and  particulan  and 
quote  fee  for  teaching  you  the  s3ritem  In  Vo«r  Own  Momae 

Paragon  Shorthand 
Institute 

1477  C— p  tUJOm  Oi1SMii,la. 


7ME  DayWas  StrMt 


Bright  men  and  women  arel  Write  to-day  for  Free  Book- 
always  wanted  for  the  Gov-  let.  “It  Rests  with  You  Your- 
ernment  Service.  Good  pay  Jself.”  It  tells  you  the  quick. 


short  hours, 
ateadyemploy- 
ment.  Thirty 
days  holiday 
every  year 


eat  and  surest 
way  to  secure 
a  goodGovem- 
mentposltion, 
which  you  can 


with  full  pay, and  thirty  days  hoi  d  for  life.  Many  poei- 
sick  leave  allowed.  You  can  tions  now  open  in  every 
easily  aualify  to  pass  the  ex-  branch.  Capteal  Civil  Service 
amlnationwith  ourcoachlng.  ISchooL  •  42,  Wash.,  D£. 


Shorthand 


WHY.  NOT  BE  AN  ARTISr 


Days 


3 
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The  Chaldean  Star 
of  the  Flood** 


Dug  Dp  From  the  Ruins 
of  Ancient  Chaldea 


O  YOU  KNOW  that  there  has  been  dug  up  from  the 
I  ruins  of  old  Chaldea  a  complete  story  of  the  Flood— 
the  same  in  every  detail  as  Moses’  account  in  Genesis 
— and  that  it  was  written  thousands  of  years  before 
his  version  appeared?  Hardly  one  in  a  million  has 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  startling  story 
— HAVE  YOUf  But  it  is  one  of  the  many  thousand 
curiously  interesting  accounts  in 


The  Library  ol 
Orioinal  Sources 


now  for  the  first  time  available  to  the  general  public. 
Up  to  the  present  this  remarkable  Library  has  only 
been  sold  by  subscription,  but  by  taking  over  the  entire 
unsold  edition  from  the  publishers  we  secured  it  at  an 
absolutely  unheard  of  reduction.  Therefore  we  are  able 
to  offer  the  few  remaining  sets  to  Everybody’s  readers 
at  an 

.  Extraordinary 


Scad  os  the  attached  coupon  AT  ONCE,  and  we  wUl  tell  you  how  to 
Ubrary  on  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS,  and  maU  you  FREE  a  book  ol 
docaaicnts.  Reaicniber  there  are  only  a  limited  number  ol  seta,  ao 
Salckly.  Mall  the  coupon  now.  Yon  aasume  no  obligation.  No  salesm 
wlU  calL  The  book  la  FREE. 

ms  MARVELOUS  WORK  is  revolutionizing  modem  thought.  It’s  turning  upside  down 
old  notions  and  ideas.  It  gives  the  authoritative  rock-bottom  sources  of  our  knowledge  on 
ALL  SUBJECTS  OF  HUMAN  INTEREST  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to 
today— the  inside  facts  which  the  average  person  has  never  even  heard  of.  ^ 

OVER  IM  research  SPECIALISTS  spent  10  years  ^thering  the  contents  of  I 

^  great  work.  Ancient  and  remote  and  forgotten  civilizations  in  all  parts  of  the  ■ 

pol*  ww  uncovered,  and  age-buried  hieroglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets,  sun- 
hM  bricks  and  palimpsests  gelded  their  secrets;  untiring  workers  rans^ked  the 
bidden  literature  of  every  age,  ancient,  mediseval  and  modern,  to  find  the  original 
documents”  that  shaped  the  civilizations  and  influenced  the  thought  mq  life  of 
m  world.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  attempted  or  thought  of  before. 

You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  information  this  unique  library  contains. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  old  Egyptians,  riOno  years  B.  C.,  h^  a  Bible  ^ 
which  they  called  the  “Book  of  the  Dead”?  Do  you  know  that  the 
tayriu  sacred  literature  gives  the  story  of  the  Creation?  Dp  you 

mat  books  and  newspapers  were  printed  in  Asia  thousands  of  m 
JJHVPraore  printing  was  invented  by  Giitenherg?  Did  YOU  ever 
tadColumbus’  personal  log  of  his  great  voyage — filled  with  strange 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  blind  man  who 

could  see— 


Here  is  Romance.  In  1864  Joseph 
Pulitzer  was  turned  away  from  French’s 
Hotel  in  New  York,  for  the  lack  of  50 
cents  to  pay  for  his  bed.  Twenty  years 
later  he  bought  French’s  Hotel,  ripped 
it  down  to  its  last  stone  and  on  the  same 
site  reared  the  famoris  Pulitzer  Building, 
the  home  of  his  masterpiece  and  legacy, 
“The  World,”  one  of  the  world’s  great 
newspapers. 

At  the  height  of  his  later  triumphs, 
Pulitzer  was  stricken  blind.  One  of  the 
Rothschilds  has  said  that  without  this 
handicap  he  would  have  collected  into 
his  hands  all  the  money  in  the  world. 
But  blindness  and  ill  health  did  not  dim 
the  flame  of  ambition  in  this  restless 
genius — and  money  was  not  his  goal. 
From  his  steam  yacht,  cruising  over  the 
seas  of  two  worlds,  Pulitzer  directed  the 
destinies  of  his  two  great  papers,  mak* 
ing  and  unmaking  politicians,  fighting 
for  the  weak  and  oppressed  with  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  bom  crusader. 

In  the  “Reminiscences  of  a  Secretary” 
Alleyne  Ireland  tells,  with  intimate  de¬ 
tails,  the  Arabian  Nights*  story  of  this 
man’s  life.  One  of  our  editors  describes 
it :  “A  human  docvunent,  portraying  with 
vivid  distinctiveness  the  idios3mcrasies 
and  frailties  of  a  wonderful  invalid,  with 
occasional  flashes  that  indicate  real 
greatness  of  soul  and  earnestness  of 
purF>ose.”  The  first  chapters  of  the 
“Reminiscences  of  a  Secretary”  will  be 
published  in  the  October  number. 


yWEIBOPOUTAN 


**The  Livest  Magazine  in  America 


Ask  any  newsdealer  for  the  October  number 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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EDITION 

Q  The  fact  that  every  month 
of  this  year  we  sold  more  sets 
of  this  new  Author’s  National 
Edition  than  in  the  same  month 
last  year  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
quality  of  the  books. 

^  The  set  is  in  twenty -five 
volumes,  each  measuring  5x7H 
inches.  They  are  carefully 
printed  on  excellent  paper 
and  bound  in  a  handsome  red 
crepe  cloth,  have  titles  in 
gilt,  decorative  design  on 
shelf-back,  a  medallion  of 
the  great  author  on  the 
cover,  head -bands,  and 
title-pages  in  two  colors. 

?  Every  word  and  every  pict¬ 
ure  contained  in  the  most 
^>enwve  set  of  Mark 
Twain’s  writings  is  includ- 
6d  in  this  popularly 
priced  edition. 


This 

Edition  is  sold 
THE  HARPER  WAY: 

Your  sending  us  the  attached 
coupon  merely  indicates  ^ 
that  you  want  to  see  the  »  UOTI 
books.  We  send  them  at  our  w  ,  mTmt 
expense,  the  whole  family  /  frMlIli  S4WI 
looks  them  ov»;  if  you  y  Tirt  Otf ' 

ye  satisfied,  all  right;  p,^  Tb, 

if  not,  return  them,  f  Harpn  Way,  carriage 
“collect.”  You  are  >  tree,  a  set  of 
under  no  obliga-  /  MtM  IVUN':  WOKS 
tion  when  you  ^  tatttr’l  NsUniI  UMtl 


twenty-five  volumes,  cloth  bind* 
ing.  It  is  understood  I  may  retain 
the  set  for  five  days,  and  at  the 


ask  us  to  send  a 
the  books  / 
for  in- 

spec-  A  expense.  If  1  keep  the  books, 

tiona  #  I  will  remit  $2.00  a  month  until  the  full 
price,  $25.00,  has  been  paid,  or.  within 
thirty  days.  $23.7$  as  payment  in  full. 


/ 


/ 

^  Signature.. 
/  Send  books  to . 


YOUR 

MARK  TWAIN 


^  He  is  “My  Mark  Twain”  to  almost 
everybody.  His  irresistible  humor  has 
charmed  more  people  than  the  lines  of 
any  other  American.  HUMOR  and 
PHILOSOPHY  he  is  mainly  noted 
for— but  his  PATHOS  is  sublime 
—his  SARCASM  so  just  as  to 
make  you  happy  that  he  lived. 

q  He  can  be  “YOUR  MARK 
TWAIN”  in  reality. 


THE  AUTHOR’S 
NATIONAL 


j 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Are  You  Up  to  the  Mark? 


You  can’t  build  the  perfect  human  body 
through  exercise  alone.  Mental  and  physical 
fitness  comes  through  rational  exercise  com¬ 
bined  with  food  that  holds  in  well-balanced 
proportion  all  the  elements  needed  for  making 
muscle,  brain  and  bone,  prepared  in  such  a 
form  as  to  be  quickly  and  easily  appropriated 
by  the  human  stomach. 


Shredded  Wheat 


lulhlls  all  the  requirements 
of  a  perfect  food  because  it 
contains  all  the  necessary 
body-building  ele- 
ments  prepared  in 
a  digestible  form. 

It  is  the  whole 
wheat  steam- 
cooked,  shredded 
and  baked. 


Shredded  Wheat  is  not  flavored, 
treated  or  compounded  with  anjrthing. 
It  is  a  natural,  elemental  food.  You 
flavor  it  or  season  it  to  suit  your  own 
taste.  Delicious  for  breakfast  with 
milk  or  cream  or  for  any  meal  in 
combination  with  fresh  fruits. 


The  Only  Cereal  Breakfast  Food 
Made  in  Biscuit  Form. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY, 


d 
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The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Everybody’S  Almanack  > 

t  OCTOBER  /latA  31  days  By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS 
X  PREDICTIONS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1913 


X  About  this  time  look  out  for  results  of  investipitions  of  railroad  wrecks  and  /g 
W  ^ory  fires  that  have  occurred  since  June.  The  Grand  jury  will  find  that  the  'Q 
S  fires  were  due  to  untraceable  causes,  anij  the  owners  of  the  buildings  will  be  se-  I 
X  rerely  spoken  to;  railroad  engineers  will  be  summarily  dealt  with,  and  a  few  may  j| 
be  imprisoned  for  manslaughter.  Railroad  dividends  and  the  profits  in  women's  || 
ipparelwill  increase,  and  the  cost  of  living  will  advance  slightly.  The  Giants  ” 
will  fail  to  win  the  world’s  Iraseball  championship. 


Octobers 

1913  5S( 


HER  OTHER  NAME  IS 
LEGION 

Mf  tdJr  wears  the  modern  style 
Ttwt  assy  one  can  throuth  see; 
Aedso-^ease  to  restrain  your  smi/e- 
We  all  call  her  Trans-Lucy. 


ANCIENT  HUMOR 
Socrates,  having  heard  of  the 
prominence  of  May  Sutton, 
Maurice  E.  McLoughlin,  and  W. 
M.  Johnston,  is  said  to  have  sum¬ 
moned  to  him  Alcibiades  and  to 
hare  remarked:  “I  think,  O 
Alcibiades,  that  the  name  of  the 
state  of  California  should  be 
changed.” 

“And  what  alteration  in  no¬ 
menclature,  O  Sage,”  said  Alci¬ 
biades,  “would  you  suggest?” 
“Well,”  said  the  great  philos- 
ry  opher,  “since  you  press  me,  I 
V  tell  you.  I  recommend  that 
^  it  be  chutged  to  Tennissee.” 

X  .The  Acropolis  reverberated 
with  laughter. 

^  THE  MERRY  MONARCH 
W  Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old 
W  soul. 

A  And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he ; 
y  But  he  never  had  to  track  items 
^  for  an  Almanack — 

X  Which  accounts  for  his  jollitee. 

X  Fascinating  Facts 

X  Needles  came  into  use  in  1545. 
W  The  first  watches  were  made 
y  at  Nuremberg  in  1477. 

A  The  population  of  Brandon, 
Vt.,  where  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 

X*  school  named  for  whom  the 
Editor  of  Everybody’s  Alma- 
X  •kNACK  attended  between 

X  **''■ 

en  and 


1 —  W.  — Festival  of  the  Rosary.  Pheasant  shooting  begins  in  England,  y- 

Look  out  for  October  ale. 

2 —  Th.— -Jewish  New  Year,  5674.  Richard  III.  born,  1452. 

3  — Fr.  — Currency  Bill  devised  by  Beelzebub,  483  B.  C.  J  p  atk  \  vc 

4 —  Sa.  — St.  Francis  of  Assisi  died,  1226.  I  ^  ^ 

5 —  Su.  — Jonathan  Edwards,  at  whose  desk  Walter  Prichard  E^ton  ^ 

writes,  born,  1703. 

6 —  M.  — Albert  Harkness,  collaborator  with  Satan  in  Latin  and  Greek  ^ 

grammars,  born,  1822.  World  Scries  begins,  1913.  ^ 
Look  out  for  ratn.  y. 

7 —  Tu. — National  League  retains  hope  of  winning  World  Series,  1913.  ^ 

8 —  W.  — Rienzi  assassinated,  1354.  Treaty  between  United  States 

and  Holland,  1782.*  y, 

9 —  Th. — Cervantes  born,  1547.  Chicago  Day  at  World’s  Fair,1893.  ^ 

Editor  Everybody’s  Almanack  feels  incipient  senility, 

1913.  Q 

10 —  Fr.  — Robert  G.  Shaw,  colonel  first  colored  regiment  from  the  ^ 

North,  born,  1837.  Nansen  born,  1861.  ^ 

11 —  Sa.  — South  African  War  begins,  1899. 

12 —  Su. — America,  where  Everybody’s  Magazine  is  published,  dis-  ^ 

covered,  1492.  Rudyard  Kipling  temporarily  abandons  ^ 
literature,  1902.  ^ 

13 —  M.  — Claudius  poisoned,  54.  Saxons,  on  Friday  the  13th,  stay  ^ 

up  late  indulging  in  wines,  liquors,  and  wassail,  1066.  W 

14 —  Tu. — Normans  win  fottle  of  Hastings,  1066.  ^ 

15 —  W.  — Virgil,  the  Will  Carleton  of  his  day,  born,  70  B.  C.  Gre-  ^ 

gorian  calendar,  now  used  by  insurance  companies,  in-  w 
troduced,  1582.  Denman  Thompson  bom,  1833.  ^ 

16 —  Th. — Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciuszko  fell,  1817.  Houses  of 

Parliament  burned,  1834.  Snodgrass  muffs  fly  ball,  1912.  w 

17 —  Fr.  — Suffragettes  accused  of  setting  fire  to  Houses  of  Parliament,  ^ 

1911.  Turkey  declared  war  against  Balkan  States,  1912. 

18 —  Sa.  — Beau  Nash  bom,  1674.  Long-distance  telephone  opened  w 

between  New  York  and  Chicago,  1892.  ^ 

19 —  Su.  — John  Adams  bom,  1735.  Theodore  Roosevelt  takes  tea-  )8( 

spoonful. of  Madeira,  1891.  w 

20 —  M.  — Sir  Christopher  Wren,  architect  of  St.  Paul’s,  bom,  1632.  ^ 

21 —  Tu. — Coleridge  born,  1772.  Death  of  Lord  Nelson,  1805. 

Mayor  Gaynor  confident  of  re-election,  1913.  w 

22 —  W.  — Sarah  Bernhardt  bom,  1845!  I ! ! ! !  ^ 

23 —  Th. — Inventors  of  the  best  safety  razor  meet  at  Madison  Square 


Garden,  1913.  w 

24 —  Fr.  — Erie  Canal  opened,  1809.  Belva  Lockwood  discovers  ^ 

universe,  1830. 

25 —  Sa.  — ST.  CRISPIN’S  DAY.  Demosthenes  died,  322  B.  C.  ^ 

Six  Hundred  advance  league  onward,  1854.  ^ 


26—  Su.  — Petticoats  abolished,  1913. 

27 —  M.  — M.  J.  Brutus  died,  42  B.  C.  Kermit  Roosevelt’s  father  w 

bom,  1858.  ^ 

28 —  Tu. — Statue  of  Liberty,  first  thing  seen  by  immigrants  to  Amer- 

ica,  dedicated,  1886.  Harvard  College  founded,  1636.  W 

29 —  W.  — Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  discoverer  of  tobacco  and  other  chival-  ^ 

rous  customs,  beheaded,  1618 

30 —  Th. — Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  born,  1751.  ^ 

31 —  Fr.  — ALL  HALLOW’S  EVE.  Connecticut  charter  concealed  ^ 

in  oak,  1687;  rediscovered  by  Charles  Mellen,  1907.  38^ 

•Dutch  treaty,  so  to  speak. 
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Phgttfraph  iff  B.  O.  T.  B.  O.  A  • 

SLEDGE-TRACKS  ON  THE  ANTARCTIC  SNOW. — “WE  CAME  TO  THE  REMAINS  OF  A  CAMP,  WITH 
SLEDGE-TRACKS  AND  SKI-TRACKS.  THIS  TOLD  THE  WHOLE  STORY:  THE 
NORWEGIANS  HAD  ARRIVED  FIRST.” 


OCTOBER 
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PhotcgrmpH  hp  Lnut.  U.  K. 

SCOTT’S  TENT  AFTER  A  THREE  DAYS’  BLIZZARD. 


^Xfttermosi  Sovih" 

THE  UNDYING  STORY 
g/' CAPTAIN  SCOTT 


FROM  HIS  DIARIES 


ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
CAPTAIN  ROBERT  F.  SCOTT  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION 


the  frozen  South  except  the  diary  entries 
made  by  Scott  himself  to  the  very  end,  and 
the  photographs  taken  by  himself  at  the 
Pole  and  on  the  journey.  These  rough 
notes  and  these  few  pictures  as  they  are 
published  here,  were  found  beside  his  body 
in  the  snow-shrouded  tent. 

To  those  who  ask  “Of  what  use?” — no 
one  can  make  answer  that  would  satisfy. 
Scott  and  his  men  went  into  service  and 


CPENT,  starv'ed,  frozen,  five  brave  men 
^  died  on  the  Great  Antarctic  Ice -Bar¬ 
rier  after  a  record  of  rare  fortitude  and  de¬ 
votion.  In  the  pages  that  follow  we  read, 
to  their  pitiful  brave  ending,  the  diary  entries 
revealing  the  finest  qualities  of  humanity. 
In  last  month’s  instalment,  Scott’s  final 
supporting  party  turned  back,  leaxing  only 
those  five  who  died,  to  push  onward.  From 
that  moment  no  record  could  come  out  of 


I 


11 


^otogmp^  buf  U,  O.  F.  R.  O.  8, 

LIECTENANT  HENRY  R.  BOWERS,  ROYAL  INDIAN  MARINE,  ONE  OF  THE  LAST  THREE  SURVIVORS 
WHO  DIED  iVi  THE  TENT,  MARCH  29,  1912. 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PARTY  AT  THE  POLE — THE  LAST  DAY’S  SLEDGING  SOUTHWARD 

WAS  TAKEN  BY  CAPTAIN  SCOTT  AS  A  RECORD  OF  THE 


sacrifice  for  a  cause  that  they  felt  to  be  great.  Antarctic  being  shown  throughout  the 
For  the  price  they  paid,  we  have  this  record,  countrj',  the  work  of  the  e.\pe^tion,  the 

The  contributions  to  science  in  many  fields  scenery,  the  creatures  of  the  South  are 

are  of  high  interest  and  value.  Photo-  \Tsualized  into  common  knowledge  as  has 
graphically,  the  achievement  is  supreme.  never  been  piossible  before. 

No  such  equipment  had  ever  been  taken  On  the  morning  of  January'  4,  1912,  the 

with  a  Polar  expedition.  From  the  photo-  five  who  faced  southward  said  “Good-by” 
graphs  that  w'e  have  printed,  and  from  the  to  the  three  who  turned  homeward.— 
remarkable  moving-pictures  of  life  in  the  Editor  of  Everybody’s. 


mAN.  4.  On  the  afternoon  march  the  hardest  we  have  yet  done  on  the  plateau. 

we  came  on  a  surface  covered  with  We  sigh  for  a  breeze  to  sweep  the  hard 

loose,  sandy  snow  and  the  pulling  snow.  However,  we  are  very  close  to  the 

became  very  heavy.  We  man-  88th  parallel,  little  more  than  120  miles 

aged  to  get  off  twelve  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Pole,  only  a  march  from  Shackle- 

(geog.)  by  seven  p.  m.,  but  it  was  very  ton’s  final  camp,  and  in  a  general  way  get- 

heavy  work.  ting  on.  We  go  little  over  a  mile  and  a 

“In  the  afternoon  the  wind  died  away,  quarter  an  hour  now — it  is  a  big  strain  as 
and  to-night  it  is  flat  calm.  The  sun  so  the  shadows  creep  slowiy  round  from  our 
warm  that  in  spite  of  the  temperature  we  right  through  ahead  to  our  left.” 
can  stand  about  outside  in  the  greatest  com-  With  the  exception  of  one  fair  and  prom- 
fort.”  ising  day,  the  gth,  following  a  blizzard,  the 

Sharp  is  the  contrast  next  day,  “A  next  spiell  of  ten  days  till  the  15th  is  a  con- 

dreadfully  trying  day;  the  surface  as  bad  tinuous  record  of  stubborn  pushing  on 

as  it  could  be  after  the  first  hour.  For  five  against  the  dull  resistance  of  broken  and 

hours  in  the  morning  marched  solidly;  and  clogging  surface. 

again  in  the  afternoon  we  plugged  on !  .  .  .  “Jan.  6.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of 

438 


THIS  PICTURE  SHOWS  THE  LOAD  THEY  DRAGGED  EVEN  TO  THE  VERY  END.  THE  PHOTOGRAPH 
CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THEY  WERE  TRAVELING. 


fish-hook  waves,  well  remembered  from  our 

Northern  experience . To  add  to  our 

trouble,  every  sastrugus  is  covered  with  a 
beard  of  sharp,  branching  crystals.  We 
have  only  covered  ten  and  a  half  miles 
(geog.)  and  it’s  been  about  the  hardest  pull 
we’ve  had.  We  think  of  leaving  our  ski 
here,  mainly  because  of  risk  of  breakage. 

“We  are  south  of  Shackleton’s  last  camp, 
so  I  suppose  have  made  the  most  southerly 
camp. 

“Jan.  7.  The  vicissitudes  of  this  work 
are  bewildering.  Last  night  we  decided  to 
leave  our  ski  on  account  of  the  sastrugi. 
This  morning  we  marched  out  a  mile  in 
forty  minutes  and  the  sastrugi  gradually 
disappeared.  I  kept  debating  the  ski  ques¬ 
tion  and  at  this  point  stopped,  and  after 
discussion  we  went  back  and  fetched  the 
ski;  it  cost  us  one  and  one-half  hours,  near¬ 
ly.  Marching  again,  I  found  to  my  horror 
we  could  scarcely  move  the  sledge  on  ski; 
the  first  hour  was  awful,  owing  to  the 
wretched  coating  of  loose,  sandy  snow. 
However,  we  piersisted,  and  tow'ard  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  our  tiring  march  we  began  to 
make  better  progress,  but  the  work  is  still 


awfully  heavy.  I  must  stick  to  the  ski 
after  this. 

“Things,  luckily,  will  not  remain  as  they 
are.  To-morrow  we  depot  a  week’s  pro¬ 
vision,  lightening  altogether  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  piounds.  This  afternoon  the  welcome 
southerly  wind  returned  and  is  now  blowing 
force  2  to  3.  I  can  not  but  think  it  will  im¬ 
prove  the  surface.” 

In  the  evening  reflections  are  still  more 
cheerful.  “I  am  awfully  glad  we  have  hung 
on  to  the  ski;  hard  as  the  marching  is,  it  is 
far  less  tiring  on  ski.  Bow’ers  has  a  heaw 
time  on  foot,  but  nothing  seems  to  tire  him. 
Edgar  Evans  has  a  nasty  cut  on  his  hand 
(sledge-making).  I  hopie  it  won’t  give 
trouble.  Our  food  continues  to  amply  sat¬ 
isfy.  What  luck  to  have  hit  on  such  an 
excellent  ration.  We  really  are  an  e.xcel- 
lently  found  party.” 

On  the  8th  came  a  blizzard;  and  with  it 
a  day’s  enforced  rest;  good  for  Evans’s  cut 
hand.  The  9th  placed  them  beyond  the 
record  of  Shackleton’s  walk  farthest  south 
beyond  his  last  camp.  “All  is  new'  ahead.” 
But  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  terrible 
monotony  and  heavy  marching.  To  make 
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a  fresh  dep)ot  would  increase  the  speed,  but 
an  unexpected  hazard  appeared.  “Bowers’s 
watch  has  suddenly  droppjed  twenty-six 
minutes;  it  may  have  stopped  from  being 
frozen  outside  his  pocket,  or  he  may  have 
inadvertently  touched  the  hands.  Anyway 
it  makes  one  more  chary  of  leaving  stores 
on  this  great  plain,  especially  as  the  bliz¬ 
zard  tended  to  drift  up 
our  tracks.” 

On  the  tenth  they  left 
a  depot  of  one  week’s  food 
and  sundry  articles  of 
clothing,  going  forward 
with  eighteen  days’  food. 

“Yesterday  I  should  have 
said  it  was  certain  to  see 
us  through;  but  now  the 
surface  is  beyond  words, 
and  if  it  continues  we 
shall  have  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep 
our  march  long  enough.  The  surface  is 
quite  covered  with  sandy  snow,  and  when 
the  sun  shines  it  is  terrible. 

“Only  eighty-five  miles  from  the  Pole, 
but  it’s  going  to  be  a  stiff  pull  both  ways 
apparently;  still  we  do  make  progress,  which 
is  something. 

“Jan.  nth.  It  was  heavy  pulling  from 
the  beginning  to-day,  but  for  the  first  two 
and  a  half  hours  we  could  keep  the  sledge 
moving;  then  the  sun  came  out  (it  had  been 
overcast  and  snowing,  with  light  south-east¬ 
erly  breeze),  and  the  rest  of  the  forenoon 
w'as  agonizing.  I  never  had  such  pulling; 
all  the  time  the  sledge  rasps  and  creaks. 
We  have  covered  six  miles  (geog.),  but  at 
fearful  cost  to  ourselves. 

“Another  hard  grind  in  the  afternoon 
and  five  miles  add^.  About  seventy-four 
miles  from  the  Pole — can  we  keep  this  up 
for  seven  days?  It  takes  it  out  of  us  like 
anything.  None  of  us  ever  had  such  hard 
work  before.” 

But  they  were  not  spent,  for  on  the  29th 
there  was  a  moment  when  “clouds  spread 
over  from  the  west  with  light,  chill  wind, 
and  for  a  few  brief  minutes  we  tasted  the 
delight  of  having  the  sledge  following  free. 
I  had  got  to  fear  that  we  were  weakening 
badly  in  our  pulling;  those  few  minutes 
showed  me  that  we  only  want  a  good  sur¬ 
face  to  get  along  as  merrily  *as  of  old.” 

Four  more  marches  of  double  figures  and 
they  ought  to  get  through,  but  with  what 
effort!  “It  is  going  to  be  a  close  thing.” 
Was  it  the  exhaustion  of  the  march  or  some 


damp  quality  in  the  air  that  made  ever}-  one 
feel  chilled  that  night,  though  the  temper¬ 
ature  was  higher  than  the  night  before? 

“Little  Bowers  is  wonderful;  in  spite  of 
my  protest  he  would  take  sights  after  we 
had  camped  to-night,  after  marching  in  the 
soft  snow-  all  day,  where  we  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  restful  on  ski.’’ 

From  a  windless  area 
they  passed  on  the  13th 
to  “a  sea  of  sastrugi”  and 
sandy  snow  cr}-stals  in  the 
afternoon.  “Well,  another 
day  with  double  figures 
and  a  bit  over.  The 
chance  holds. 

“Jan.  14.  The  surface 
was  a  little  better,  but  the 
steering  was  awfully  dif¬ 
ficult  and  trying;  very 
often  I  could  see  nothing,  and  Bowers  on 
my  shoulders  directed  me.”  Again  they 
noticed  the  peculiar  damp  cold. 

Next  day  the  last  depot  was  made: 
“Four  days’  food  and  a  sundry  or  two.” 
After  a  strenuous  morning,  when  “the  sur¬ 
face  was  terrible — four  and  three-quarter 
hours  yielded  six  miles — the  sledge  came 
surprisingly  lightly  after  lunch. 

“Only  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  Pole, 
and  nine  days’  provisions”  to  carry  forward 
from  a  final  depot.  “W’e  ought  to  do  it 
now. 

“Jan.  16.  We  marched  well  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  covered  seven  and  a  half  miles. 
Noon  sight  showed  lat.  89°  42'  S.,  and  in 
the  afternoon  we  set  off  in  high  spirits,  feel¬ 
ing  that  to-morrow  would  see  us  at  our  des¬ 
tination. 

“About  the  second  hour  of  the  march, 
Bowers’s  sharp  eyes  detected  what  he 
thought  was  a  cairn.  He  was  uneasy  about 
it,  but  argued  it  must  be  a  wind-drift. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  made  out  a  black 
speck  ahead,  no  natural  snow-feature.  Be¬ 
fore  long,  we  came  up  to  a  black  flag  tied 
to  a  sledge-bearer,  near  by  the  remains  of  a 
camp,  with  sledge-tracks  and  ski-tracks  go¬ 
ing  and  coming,  and  the  clear  trace  of  dogs’ 
paws — many  dogs.  This  told  the  whole 
story:  the  Norwegians  had  arrived  first. 

“It  is  a  terrible  disappointment,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  for  my  loyal  companions.” 

They  resolved  to  carry  out  their  plans  to 
the  uttermost:  “next  day  march  to  the 
Pole  and  then  hasten  home  with  all  the 
sp)eed  we  could  compass”  to  catch  the  ship. 


**  Their  shields  are 
as  bright  and  shin¬ 
ing  as  the  snow 
that  covers  their 
graves.” 

Fridtjof  Nansen. 


kt  u  a.  /vnrtaf,  r.B.a.g. 

DR.  EDWARD  ADRIAN  WILSON,  SCOTT’ S  DEAREST  FRIEND,  AND  ONE  OF  THE  TWO  WHO  DIED 
WITH  HIM  IN  THE  TENT,  MARCH  29.  1912.  DR.  WILSON  WAS  WITH  CAPTAIN  SCOTT 
“farthest  south”  in  1902. 
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THE  CLOUDMAKER.  THIS  MOUNTAIN,  FIRST  DESCRIBED  BY  SHACKLETON  AND  HERE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHED  BY  SCOTT,  IS  A  PROMONTORY  IN  THE  WEST  WALL  OF  THE  BEARDMORE  GLACIEt. 


CAPTAIN  LAWRANCE  E.  G. 
OATES.  DIED  .MARCH  16.  1912. 

ually  descended  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  to  the  Pole;  so 
that  the  first  part  of  the 
return  was  “collar-work,” 
besides  being  over  a  bad 
surface.  “The  old  tracks 
were  drifted  up,  deep  in 
places,  and  toothed  sas- 
trugi  had  already  formed 
over  them.  Marching 
with  the  wind  was  warmer 
and  pleasanter  than 
against  it,  but  the  cold 
was  perhaps  more  felt  at 
the  halts.  However,  the 
cairns  were  easily  picked 
up,  the  Southern  depot 
reached  on  the  20th,”  the 
prospiect  of  getting  over 
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PETTY  OFFICER  EDGAR  EVANS, 
R.  N.  DIED  FEBRUARY  17.  1912. 


“The  Uttermost  South” 

of  the  tent  as  being  two 
miles  from  the  Pole.” 

Nor  does  the  Journal  be- 
gnidge  a  handsome  acknowl¬ 
edgment:  “There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  predecessors  have 
made  thoroughly  sure  of  their 
mark  and  fully  carried  out 
their  program.” 

Finally  “we  carried  the 
Union  Jack  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  north  and 
left  it  on  a  piece  of  stick  as 
near  to  the  true  piosition  of 
the  Pole  as  we  could  fi.x  it.” 

The  homeward  march  be¬ 
gan  on  January  19th.  “It 
was  heavy  dragging  from  the 
first,  in  spite  of  the  light  load 
and  a  full  sail.” 

During  the  last  ten  out¬ 
ward  marches  they  had  grad- 


bf  Baatd  AmtiitJmii.  Cupu'lA^  h  tm  ICmAick,  pnUitbtr  tf  AmunJmn’t  ••TIf  SMh  lUrroAtutd  if  ftrmutbiH 

CAPTAIN  ROALD  AMUNDSEN,  WITH  HIS  PARTY,  AT  THE  SOUTH  POLE,  DECEMBER,  17,  1911. 
THE  NORWEGIAN  FLAG  AND  THE  J^JiA.V  PENNANT  FLY  ABOVE  THE  TENT.  WHEN  HE  TURNED  HOMEWARD  HE 
IE:FT  in  the  tent  A  LETTER  TO  CAPTAIN  SCOTT,  WITH  ANOTHER  TO  BE  FORWARDED  TO  KING  HAAKON. 

*=1X  MONTHS  LATER,  IN  AUSTRALI.A.  HE  WAS  WRITING  HIS  BOOK - MENTIONING  THESE  LETTERS.  AND  DE- 

‘^TRIBING  THE  TENT.  AMONG  CAPTAIN  SCOTT’s  PAPERS  FOUND  MONTHS  LATER,  WERE  THE.SE.  TWO  LETTERS; 
HIS  DIARY  CONTAINED  THE  SAME  DET.AILS  OF  DESCRIPTION;  AND  AMONG  HIS  PHOTOGRAPHS  WAS  THAT  OF 
Amundsen’s  tent,  shown  on  the  page  opposite,  thus  the  two  explorers  by  text  and  picture 

CONTIRM  EACH  OTHER’S  RECORDS. 


the  ticklish  stage  to  the  Three  Degree  de 
pot  fairly  promising. 

“It  was  blowing  quite  hard  and  drifting 
when  the  afternoon  march  was  started.  At 
first  with  full  sail  the  sledge  traveled  at  a 
great  rate;  then  we  got  on  an  extraordinary 
surface,  the  drifting  snow  lying  in  heaps. 
It  clung  to  the  ski,  which  could  only  be 
pushed  forward  with  an  effort,  and  the  pull¬ 
ing  was  really  awful.  But  we  went  steadily 
on,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  Bow¬ 
ers  should  get  his  ski  again  from  their  cache. 
I'm  afraid  he  must  find  these  long  marches 
very  trying  with  his  short  legs,  but  he  is  an 
undefeated  little  sportsman.” 

But  hea\y  pulling  up  the  hundred  miles, 
where  it  had  been  difficult  to  drag  down 
hill,  was  the  least  part  of  their  toil.  The 
elements  began  thus  early  to  conspire 
against  them.  The  21st  brought  a  half¬ 
day’s  blizzard,  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th 
others,  and  in  their  train  brought  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  calamity.  Everv’thing  lessened 
speetl,  and  eveiy  delay  cut  down  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety  allowed  for  between  depots. 
To  the  struggle  against  the  elements  and 
the  “difficulty  of  following  the  track,”  were 
added  the  first  slight  indications  of  lessen¬ 


ing  vitality  in  those  who  were  destined  first 
to  be  stricken  down  in  the  contest — a  sus-  j 
ceptibility  to  cold;  an  unnoticed  frost-bite. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  they  had  “six 
days’  food  in  hand,  and  forty-five  miles  to 
the  next  depot,  where  seven  days’  food 
waited.  Then  ninety  miles  to  go  to  the  Three 
Degree  depot.  Once  there  we  ought  to  be 
safe;”  but  it  w’as  desirable  “to  have  a  day 
or  two  in  hand”  to  allow  for  contingencies, 
such  as  “difficulty  in  following  the  old 
tracks,”  and  being  unable  to  find  the  de¬ 
pots  in  the  dim  waste  of  snow  by  the  help 
of  observations  for  latitude. 

“At  the  best,  the  guiding  cairns  could 
only  be  seen  when  less  than  a  mile  away;” 
one  day  the  tracks  would  be  clear,  and  a 
following  wind,  albeit  swelling  into  a  bliz¬ 
zard,  would  urge  them  at  speed  under  full 
sail;  another  they  were  held  up  half  a  day 
by  the  force  of  the  gale — “the  second  full 
gale  already  in  the  six  days  since  leaxing 
the  Pole.”  On  other  days  the  tracks  were 
repeatedly  lost,  especially  on  the  broken 
surface  where  they  had  zigzagged  up 
through  a  sea  of  storm-tossed  sastrugi. 

Once  the  track  was  only  recovered  thanks 
to  “Bowers’s  sharp  eyes;”  he  espied  one  of 
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IE  SCOTT  PARTY  BEFORE  AMUNDSEN’S  TENT  AT  THE  SOUTH  POLE,  JANUARY  18,  1912.  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  SCOTT,  OATES,  WILSON,  EVANS.  IT 
INTERESTING  TO  OBSERVE,  BY  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  AMUNDSEN  PHOTOGRAPH  OPPOSITE,  HOW  LITTLE  CHANGE  A  MONTH  ON  THE  POLAR 
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the  four-mile  cairns  afar  off.  Evans  got 
frostbitten  in  the  face;  Oates  felt  the  cold; 
Wilson,  who,  like  his  leader  and  Bowers, 
was  otherwise  as  fit  as  was  jwssible  under 
the  conditions,  had  a  bout  of  torturing 
snow-blindness,  and  later  strained  a  ten¬ 
don  in  his  leg,  and  for  a  day  could  not  pull. 

Troubles  were  forgotten  in  camp,  how¬ 
ever;  and  time  after  time  they  hit  off  a  de¬ 
pot  and  went  forward  with  enough  to  carry 
them  to  the  next — and  something  to  spare; 
but  not  enough  to  let  them  satisfy  their 
growing  hunger.  That  must  wait  for 
enough  at  the  Three  Degree  depot;  for  “a 
real  feed”  at  the  old  camp  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacier.  Meanwhile  they  were  “pretty 
thin,  though  none  feeling  worn  out;”  short¬ 
ening  the  hours  of  rest  in  the  wet  sleeping- 
bags,  and  talking  more  of  food;  and  glad 
that  they  had  only  to  pull  light  sledges,  es¬ 
pecially  as  Evans’s  hands  were  in  a  bad 
state. 

“It  is  the  sandy  ciystals  that  hold  us  up. 
There  has  been  a  very  great  alteration  of 
the  surface  since  we  were  last  here.”  But 
the  last  day  of  the  month  brought  them  to 
a  cheerful  milestone;  they  “picked  up  Bow¬ 
ers’s  ski,  the  last  thing  to  find  on  the  sum¬ 
mit.  Now  we  have  only  to  go  north  and 
so  shall  welcome  strong  winds.”  (Alas  that 
on  the  Barrier  the  rare  favorable  winds  were 
often  “powerless  to  move  the  sledge  on  a 
surface  awful  beyond  words,”  and  later 
they  were  more  often  adverse.) 

Another  five  days  and  they  hoped  to 
have  completed  the  summit  stage.  On 
Februar>'  i  they  were  so  far  advanced  that 
it  was  allowable  to  increase  rations  slightly 
— “it  makes  a  lot  of  difference,”  is  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  comment.  Next  day  came  a  set¬ 
back.  Descending  the  same  “steep  slope 
where  we  had  exchanged  sledges  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28th,  in  trying  to  keep  the  track  and 
to  keep  my  feet  at  the  same  time,  I  came 
an  awful  ‘purler’  on  my  shoulder.”  It  was 
very  sore  and  disabling  for  a  couple  of  days, 
while  Wilson  was  still  not  quite  recovered 
and  Evans’s  hand  was  no  better.  Happily 
the  two  were  well  before  the  worst  surfaces 
on  the  glacier  had  to  be  traversed. 

It  is  not  till  February  4th  that  we  mark 
the  first  overt  blow  of  Fate,  ominous  of  the 
end.  Scott  and  Evans  together  “unexpect¬ 
edly  fell  into  a  crevasse;”  then  “Evans  had 
another  fall.”  This  must  have  been  the 
occasion  when  he  struck  his  head,  and  suf¬ 
fered  some  degree  of  concussion;  so  that 


his  alertness  was  dulled  and  his  splendid  S 
helpfulness  abated.  And  this  when  the  tem-  7 
p>erature  was  20°  lower  than  on  the  ascent. 

February  7  brought  the  end  of  the  return 
summit  journey  after  two  “horrid”  and 
“anxious”  days.  “We  were  caught  in  a 
maze  of  crevasses— huge  open  chasms  un¬ 
bridged” — and  compelled  to  force  a  way 
over  smaller  crevasses  and  wearisome  sas- 
trugi.  Weather  was  threatening;  food  ran 
low;  anxiety  only  ended  on  the  second  eve¬ 
ning  when  a  straight  course  brought  them 
to  the  long-looked-for  depot,  at  “the  end  of 
the  summit  journey,  after  twenty-seven 
days  to  the  Pole  and  twenty-one  back— 
nearly  seven  weeks  in  low  temperature, 
with  almost  incessant  wind.” 

The  descent  of  the  glacier  took  eleven 
days,  from  February  8  to  18.  It  opened 
with  a  day  of  refreshing  interest.  “The 
moraine  we  reached  was  obviously  so  inter¬ 
esting  that  at  last  when  we  got  out  of  the 
wind  we  decided  to  camp  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  geologizing,  even  finding 
veritable  coal  seams.  To  set  foot  on  rock 
after  fourteen  weeks  of  snow  and  ice,  and 
nearly  seven  out  of  sight  of  aught  else,  was 
like  going  ashore  after  a  sea  voyage.” 

These  and  other  specimens  were  hauled 
on  the  sledge  to  the  very  last.  Though  the 
discoverers  should  perish,  their  discoveries 
should  be  saved  for  science. 

But  they  were  not  to  reach  the  mid¬ 
glacier  depot  without  sixty  hours’  critical 
exf>erience.  The  nth  had  a  black  mark  as 
“the  worst  day  we  have  had  during  the 
trip;”  for,  unwisely  turning  east  out  of  an 
area  of  ice  pressure,  they  became  entangled 
in  a  worse  one — “a  regular  trap  of  irregular 
crevasses  succeeded  by  huge  chasms,”  over 
which  only  desperation  forced  a  way. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  hours’  marching  in 
“horrible  light  which  made  everything  look 
fantastic,”  the  depot  was  still  many  miles 
away.  A  similar  experience  landed  them 
next  day  “in  the  worst  place  of  all”— 
faced  with  a  short  supper  and  one  meal 
only  remaining  in  the  food-bag;  the  depot 
doubtful  in  locality.  “We  must  get  there 
to-morrow.  Meanwhile  we  are  cheerful 
with  an  effort.  It  is  a  tight  place,  but 
luckily  we’ve  been  well  fed,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Pray  God  we  have  fine  weather  to¬ 
morrow.  Three-quarter  rations  must  suf¬ 
fice.”  Yet,  “it  was  a  test  of  our  endurance 
on  the  march  and  our  fitness  with  small  sup-  \ 
per.  We  have  come  through  well.  , 


FIVE  HEROES  AT  THE  SOUTH  POLE:  THEIR  LAST  PHOTOGRAPH  TOGETHER.  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  OATES,  BOWERS,  SCOTT,  WILSON,  EVANS. 
PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  TAKEN  BY  LIEUT.  BOWERS,  WHO  FIRST  FOCUSED  THE  CAMERA,  THEN  TOOK  HIS  PLACE  AND  SNAPPED  THE  SHUTTER 
BY  A  STRING,  WHICH  CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  HIS  RIGHT  HAND.  THE  FLAGS  ARE  THE  UNION  JACK  AND  THE  SLEDGE  PENNANTS. 
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“All  slept  well  in  spite  of  our  grave  anx¬ 
ieties.”  Fog  and  snow  awaited  them  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th.  On  “tea  and  one  bis¬ 
cuit  we  pushed  ahead,  leaving  a  scanty  re¬ 
maining  meal  for  eventualities,”  and  grad¬ 
ually  got  clear  of  the  tangle.  After  a  false 
alarm  from  Evans,  “Wilson  suddenly  saw 
the  actual  depot-flag,  to  our  inexpressible 
relief.”  It  was  a  near  thing  and  “gave  a 
horrid  feeling  of  insecurity”  such  as  must 
be  guarded  against  in  future. 

Thereafter  progress  was  slow — “there  is 
no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  going  strong.”  Evans  especially  could 
give  little  help  and  involuntarily  delayed 
the  march.  And  for  the  remaining  days 
short  rations  were  again  necessary. 

On  his  last  day,  February  17,  “Evans 
seemed  cheerful,  but  twice  dropped  out  of 
the  pulling  team,  having  worked  his  ski- 
shoes  adrift,”  to  adjust  them;  then  lagged 
behind;  so  that  the  rest,  after  a  hard  pull, 
“seeing  him  a  long  way  astern,  camped  for 
lunch,”  and  waited  for  him.  But  “after 
lunch,  Evans  still  not  appearing,  we  looked 
out,  to  see  him  still  afar  off.”  All  four 
hurriedly  skied  back  to  him;  “he  showed 
every  sign  of  collapse;  and  slowly  said 
he  thought  he  must  have  fainted.  By 
the  time  the  sledge  was  fetched  he  was  un¬ 
conscious,  and  he  died  in  the  tent  soon  after 
midnight.” 

It  was  a  swift  ending  1 - 

for  a  gallant  sailor.  A  ' 
chapter  of  accidents  had  “Captain 

converted  the  strongest  a  brave  n 

man  and  handiest  artificer  first  thou 

into  a  drag  upon  the  party  . 

he  had  done  so  much  to  ,  Jr 

help.  the  safe 

“It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  own  mer 

lose  a  companion  in  this  Roald 

way,  but  calm  reflection 

shows  that  there  could  not - 

have  been  a  better  ending 

to  the  terrible  anxieties  of  the  past  week.” 

February  18  was  spent  in  “Shambles 
Camp,”  where  “plenty  of  horse-meat  was  in 
store.  New  life  seems  to  come  with  greater 
food  almost  immediately,  but  I  am  anxious 
about  the  Barrier  surface.”  The  last  stage 
homeward  began  here;  no  more  mountains 
nor  tom  and  splintered  ice-falls  had  to  be 
surmounted;  it  was  relatively  plain  going; 
but  tired  men  without  their  strongest  com¬ 
panion  could  not  make  the  long  marches 
that  the  ponies  had  made;  above  all,  the 


“Captain  Scott  was 
a  brave  man,  whose 
first  thought  always 
was  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  his 
own  men.” 

Roald  Amundsen. 


gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  surface  of  the 
Barrier  were  more  than  fulfilled.  “It  has 
been  like  desert  sand,  not  the  least  glide  in 
the  world.” 

To  make  bad  worse,  the  southerly  wind 
that  should  have  filled  their  sail  gradually 
failed,  and  by  the  28th — contrary  to  all  ex¬ 
perience — blew  too  often  from  the  north, 
hindering,  not  helping;  and  in  the  increas^ 
ing  cold — for  that  day  the  night  temper¬ 
ature  was  — 40“,  and  — 32°  when  they  began 
marching — the  slightest  breeze  ahwd  was 
“blighting.”  “Ever>  thing  depends  on  the 
weather.”  Yet  out  of  the  fifteen  marches 
on  the  Barrier,  six  were  of  thirteen  miles 
and  five  averaged  a  full  ten. 

Day  after  day  the  record  of  courage 
against  odds  continues,  with  a  growing  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  slender  chances.  Once 
the  wind  sprang  up  and  the  drifting  snow 
obliterated  the  “faint  track.”  They  got 
astray  in  the  dimness,  yet  “such  untoward 
events  fail  to  damp  the  spirit  of  the  party.” 

Next  day  there  was  sun,  though  with 
consequent  “loose  ice  crj'stals  spoiling  the 
surface.  Luckily  Bowers  took  a  round  of 
angles  and  with  the  help  of  the  chart  we 
fogged  out  that  we  must  be  inside  rather 
than  outside  tracks.  The  data  were  so 
meager  that  it  seemed  a  great  responsibility 
to  march  out,  and  we  were  none  of  us  happy 
about  it.  But  just  as  we 

- decided  to  lunch,  Bowers's 

wonderful  sharp  eyes  d^ 
)cott  was  tected  an  old  double-lunch 

in,  whose  cairn,  the  theodolite  telc- 

ht  always  scope  confirmed  it,  and 

.1  c  our  spirits  rose  accord- 

ovide  for 

y  of  his  Xhe  track  was  only  lost 

’  again  during  part  of  one 

Lmundsen.  day;  “to  have  picked  up 

this  the  Southern  Earner 
— = -  depot,  even  with  a  short¬ 

age  of  oil  and  Wilson’s 
fearful  attack  of  snow-blindness,  thrust  anx¬ 
ieties  aside  for  the  time.”  The  nights 
were  very  cold  now;  the  need  of  “more 
food,  more  fat,  more  fuel”  made  itself  felt. 
“Cold  feet  starting  march,  as  day  footgear 
doesn’t  dry  at  all.” 

The  pace  was  better  from  February  25; 
“double  figures”  were  attained;  the  human 
engines  responded  to  a  large  ration  as  they’ 
drew^  near  the  next  depot,  which  they  tri¬ 
umphantly  reached  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  i,  despite  ‘‘very  hea\y  dragging.’ 
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They  knew  they  were  “in  a  very  tight 
place  indeed,  but  none  of  us  despondent 
yet,  or  at  least  we  preserve  every  sem¬ 
blance  of  good  cheer;”  and  where  all  were 
“unendingly  cheerful  among  themselves,” 
the  leader  “could  only  guess  what  each  man 
feels  in  his  heart.” 

The  marching  was  slow  with  a  lame  com¬ 
rade;  slower  for  the  “appalling  surface;  one’s 
heart  sinks  as  the  sledge  stops  dead  at  some 
sastrugi  behind  which  the  surface  sand  lies 
thickly  heaped.”  It  is  appalling  to  think 
that  “a  rise  of  the  thermometer  to  the 
minus  twenties  came  as  a  relief;”  that  such 
a  day  “made  us  all  much  more  comfortable. 
But  a  colder  snap  was  bound  to  come  again 
soon,  and  Oates,  already  so  hard  hit,  would 
weather  it  very  poorly.”  The  one  hope  lay 
in  pushing  on  and  finding  “extra  f(^  at 
the  next  depot.” 

By  March  5  they  were  “two  pony  march¬ 
es  and  four  miles  (about)  from  the  depot; 
such  a  short  distance  it  would  have  ap>- 
p)eared  on  the  summit,”  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore!  “Our  fuel  dreadfully  low,  and  poor 
Oates  nearly  done.  His  feet  are  in  a  wretch¬ 
ed  condition,  and  he  is  very  lame.  His  case 
is  doubly  pathetic  because  we  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  for  Wm;  more  hot  food  might  do  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  only  a  little.”  None  had  expected 
to  encounter  “these  terribly  low  temper¬ 
atures”  at  this  season. 

Of  the  three  sound  men,  “Wilson  is  feel¬ 
ing  the  cold  most,  mainly  from  his  self-sac¬ 
rificing  devotion  in  doctoring  Oates’s  feet,” 
standing  about  till  chilled;  and  soon  comes 
an  entry:  “Wilson’s  feet  giving  trouble  now, 
but  this  mainly  because  he  gives  so  much 
help  to  others.”  All  were  determined  “to 
see  the  game  through  with  a  proper  spirit. 
We  talk  of  all  sorts  of  subjects  in  the  tent, 
not  much  of  food  now,  since  we  decided  to 
take  the  risk  of  running  a  full  ration.” 

Those  “two  pony  marches  and  four  miles 
(about)”  were  only  won  through  by  four  days 
of  slow,  dogged  pulling.  On  March  9  they 
reached  the  longed-for  depot.  Their  fears 
were  realized.  Apparently  the  fierce  cold, 
had  injured  the  stopp>ers  and  much  of  the 
oil  had  vanished.  Inwardly  hopeless  of 
bringing  Oates  through,  and  knowing  him 
to  be  their  “greatest  handicap,”  they  kept 
him  in  heart,  and,  inspired  by  his  comrades’ 
unflinching  support,  he  held  on  bravely  an¬ 
other  eight  days.  “He  has  rare  pluck,”  ex¬ 
claims  Scott.  “He  has  borne  intense  suffer¬ 
ing  for  weeks  without  complaint,  and  to 


the  very  last  was  able  and  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  outside  subjects.” 

Bravely  and  calmly  these  steadfast  men 
faced  the  situation.  Oates  “understood, 
but  practically  asked  for  advice.  Nothing 
could  be  said  but  to  urge  him  to  march  as 
long  as  he  could.  So  far  the  tragical  side 
of  our  story.” 

How  pathetic  are  the  simple  calculations; 
one  on  March  10:  “We  have  seven  days’ 
food  and  should  be  about  fifty-five  (geog.) 
miles  from  One  Ton  Camp  to-night ;  6x7=42, 
leaving  us  thirteen  miles  short  of  our  dis¬ 
tance,  even  if  things  get  no  worse.”  Another, 
next  day,  under  the  pitiful  encouragement 
of  having  managed  seven  miles  instead  of 
six:  let  but  that  average  be  kept  up,  and 
the  remaining  “six  days’  food  will  cany  us 
forty-two  mUes  out  of  the  forty-seven  to 
One  Ton  Camp.  I  doubt  if  we  can  possi¬ 
bly  do  it.” 

Then  a  strong  north  wind  set  in;  a  very- 
short  march  was  made.  Next  day  the  wind, 
though  not  north,  was  piercing;  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  noon  — 43°;  pitching  camp  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  because  so  slow,  and  all, 
once  in  the  tent;  deadly  cold.  Still  the 
words  stand:  “We  must  fight  if  out  to  the 
last  biscuit,  but  can’t  reduce  rations.” 

At  middiay  on  the  15th  Oates  at  last 
“said  he  couldn’t  go  on;  he  proposed  we 
should  leave  him  in  his  sleeping-bag.  This 
we  could  not  do,  and  induced  him  to 
come  on  the  afternoon  march.  In  ^ite 
of  its  awful  nature  for  him  he  straggled 
on,  and  we  made  a  few  miles.  At  night 
he  was  worse,  and  we  knew  the  end  had 
come. 

“March  17.  He  was  a  brave  soul.  This 
was  the  end.  He  slept  through  the  night- 
yesterday — hoping  not  to  wake,  but  he  woke 
in  the  morning.  It  was  blowing  a  blizzard, 
He  said  ‘I  am  just  going  outside  and  may  be 
some  time.’  He  went  out  into  the  blizzard 
and  we  have  not  seen  him  since.” 

And  here  the  Journal  places  it  formally 
on  record  that  they  “stuck  to  their  sick 
companions  to  the  last.  In  the  case  of  Ed¬ 
gar  Evans,  when  we  were  absolutely  out  of 
food  and  he  lay  insensible,  the  safety  of  the 
remainder  seemed  to  demand  his  abandon¬ 
ment;  but  he  died  a  natural  death — we  did 
not  leave  him  till  two  hours  after  his  death.” 
And  on  March  16,  “We  knew  that  poor 
Oates  was  walking  to  his  death,  but  though 
we  tried  to  dissuade  him  we  knew  it  was 
the  act  of  a  brave  man  and  an  English 
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Jan.  18.-Find 
Amundsen’s  rec- 
oitls.  Scott  leaves 
lecords. 

1^.17.— d9th  camp. 

'  at  the  Pole— dead 
reckoning.  3J4 
miles  from  the 
Pole— observa¬ 
tions. 

Jan.  Ifc— Find  Am- 

'  indsen’s  camp. 
“Terrible  disap¬ 
pointment.” 

jan.Ui.—L^t  depot 
established — 
“four  days’  food 
and  27  miles  from 
the  Pole.” 

Jan.  4.— Last  sup¬ 
porting  party 
turns  back. 

Jan.  1,  1912.-170 
miles  to  go. 

Dec.  31.— “Three 
Depee’’  depot  es- 


RETURNING 


■SOUTH  POLE: 


Jan.  19,  1912.— 
Journey  north  be¬ 
gins. 

Jan.  21-2.V  — Bad 
weather,  first  in¬ 
dications  of  les¬ 
sening  vitality. 

Feb.  4. — Scott  and 
Evans  have  bad 
fall  in  crevasse. 
Evans  injured. 

Feb.  17.— Evans 
dies. 

Feb.  IfS.— In  “Sham' 
bles  Camp.” 

Feb.  19-2.'i.  —  Suffer 

freat  hardships, 
’inally  reach 
next  depot. 

Mar.5.— T wo  “pony 
marches”  and 
four  miles  to  go. 
P'uel  dreadfully 
low.  Oates  very 
lame. 

Mar.  9.— Make  de¬ 
pot  after  four 
days’  hard  pull¬ 
ing.  F  i  n  d  o  i  1 
shortage. 

.Mar.  11.  — Encour¬ 
agement  over 
making  7  miles. 

Mar.  13.  — 43°.  .411 
exhausted  and 
deadly  cold. 

Mar.  15.— Oates 
proposes  being 
left  behind.  Is 
pers  u  aded  to 
make  afternoon’s 
march.  Worse 
at  night. 

Mar.  16.  — Oates 
goes  out  into  the 
blizzard  and  does 
not  return. 

M  ar.l8.— IVind  cuts 
marching  short — 
Scott’s  foot  badly 
frozen. 

Mar.  19.  — Last 
camping  ground, 
11  miles  from  One 
Ton  Camp.  Two 
days’  provisions, 
one  day’s  fuel. 

Mar.  20. — Unprece¬ 
dented  blizzard 
holds  them  in 
camp. 

Mar.  29. — Blizzard 
continues  to  rage 
—  travel  impossi¬ 
ble.  Last  entry  in 
diary.  Cross  (-f) 
indicates  last 
camp. 

Nov.  12,1912.— Res¬ 
cue  party  arrives 
— eight  months 
too  late. 
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Christmas  Day.— 
Dangerous  falls 
and  rescues  in 
crevasse.  Special 
four-course  din- 
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Dec.  22.— First  sup¬ 
porting  partv 
tumsback  with  all 
surviving  dogs. 
Beginning  of 
Summit  journey. 

Dec.  21.— Glacier 
surmounted. 

Dec.  10.— Journey 
over  Barrier  com- 
pleted-424  miles. 
At  foot  of  Beard- 
more  Glacier. 


FARTHtiT  ioyTjW 


Dec.  9.— “Slaughter 
Camp.”  La.st  of 
ponies  shot. 


Dec.  L— Weakest 
ponies  killed. 


Nov.  15.  — Reach 
One  Ton  Camp. 


ONt  TON 
CAMP 


Nov.  6.— Motor- 
sledges  finally 
abandoned.  First 
blizzard. 


AHUNoseM*  HeACRuAATanj 
'At  Bat  oe  whalcs 
300  Alias  FAST 
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Nov.  1, 19li.-Cape 
Evans.  Start 
from  winter 
quarters. 
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Picture  map  of  Captain  Scott’s  Polar  trip.  Read  upward  oo  the  leh  for 
the  outward  journey,  and  downwanl  cm  the  right  for  die  return. 
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gentleman.  We  all  hope  to  meet  the  end 
with  a  similar  spirit.” 

And  so  for  the  last  effort.  Theodolite 
and  camera  and  Oates’s  sleeping-bags  were 
left  behind,  but  the  “diaries  and  geological 
specimens  carried  at  Wilson’s  special  re¬ 
quest  will  be  found  with  us  or  on  our  sledge.” 
The  note  of  the  i8th  runs:  “Ill-fortune 
presses,  but  better  may  come.”  The  cruel 
wind  cut  short  the  marching,  and  Scott’s 
own  right  foot  was  badly  frostbitten.  All 
three  had  some  foot-trouble  by  the  i8th, 
and  Scott  could  calmly 
contemplate  the  prospect 
that  “amputation  is  the 
least  I  can  hope  for  now. 

The  weather  doesn’t  give 
us  a  chance.” 

With  a  northerly  wind 
blowing  in  their  faces  and 
a  temperature  of  — 40°  on 
the  19th  they  struggled  to 
that  last  camping  ground, 

“with  two  days’  food  but 
barely  one  allowance  of 
fuel” — a  mere  eleven  miles 
from  plenty  at  One  Ton 
Camp. 

There,  the  probable 
meeting-time  having  been 
calculated  from  the  sp>eed 
of  the  former  return  par¬ 
ties,  Cheny-Garrard  and  Demetri  and 
the  dog-teams  had  been  waiting  from 
March  4  to  March  10  in  order  to  convey 
them  swiftly  back  to  the  base,  that  all 
might  sail  home  in  the  Terra  Nova,  which 
had  returned  and  must  depart  before  the 
winter  ice  formed.  Held  up  by  a  blizzard 
and  unable  to  advance  further,  Cherr>-- 
Garrard  hung  on  till  only  enough  dog-food 
remained  to  take  the  dogs  back.  He  had 
come  too  early  for  the  Southern  party,  so 
incalculably  delayed,  and  was  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  through  storm  and  cold  to  Hut  Point, 
so  heavy  a  struggle  that  he  was  prostrated 
with  a  strained  heart,  his  companion  knock¬ 
ed  out,  and  the  dogs  frostbitten  and  ill. 

Even  in  their  extremity,  the  strong  wills  of 
the  Southern  party  might  have  compelled 
them  across  those  weary  eleven  miles,  borne 
on  for  a  couple  of  days,  more  by  sheer  de¬ 
termination  than  by  the  unsatisfying  sus¬ 
tenance  of  cold  rations.  But  an  unheard- 
of  blizzard  descended  upon  them  which  last¬ 
ed  nine  days.  To  go  out  in  a  blizzard  is  to 
be  instantly  robb^  of  breath,  to  be  half 


stupefied  by  the  battery  of  hurricane  wind 
and  whirling  snow-particles,  to  wander 
away  hopelessly  from  tracks  and  direction. 

Expecting  the  storm  to  lull  after  the  usual 
interval,  a  “forlorn  hope”  was  resolved 
upon  after  a  couple  of  days:  Bowers  and 
Wilson  were  to  push  on  for  supplies  and 
fuel.  But  day  after  day  the  blizzard  held 
them  prisoners. 

The  final  resolve  was  to  start,  if  a  start 
could  be  made,  “and  die  in  their  tracks.” 
But  to  stir  out  was  impossible. 

Still,  on  the  29th,  the 
last  date  given,  the  hlu- 
zard  continued  to  rage. 
“Every  day  we  have  been 
ready  to  start  for  our  de* 
pot  eleven  miles  away,  but 
outside  the  door  of  the 
tent  it  remains  a  scene  of 
whirling  drift.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  hope  for  any 
better  things  now.’’ 

And  in  the  quiet  of 
their  frail  shelter  Scott 
wrote  firmly,  clearly,  with* 
out  faltering  or  erasure, 
that  Message  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  with  its  calmly  weighed 
justification  of  his  enter¬ 
prise,  which  rings  with  the 
fine  simplicity  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  own  life. 

MESSAGE  TO  PUBLIC. 

The  causes  of  the  disaster  are  not  due  to 
faulty  organization  but  to  misfortune  in  all 
risks  which  had  to  be  undertaken. 

1.  The  loss  of  pony  transport  in  March, 
1911,  obliged  me  to  start  later  than  I  had 
intended  and  obliged  the  limits  of  stuff 
transported  to  be  narrowed. 

2.  The  weather  throughout  the  outward 
journey  and  especially  the  long  gale  in  83 
S.  stopped  us. 

3.  The  soft  snow  in  lower  reaches  of 
glacier  again  reduced  pace. 

We  fought  these  untoward  events  with  a 
will  and  conquered,  but  it  cut  into  our  pro¬ 
vision  reserve. 

Every  detail  of  our  food  supplies,  clothing 
and  depots  made  on  the  interior  ice-sheet 
and  over  that  long  stretch  of  seven  hundred 
miles  to  the  Pole  and  back,  worked  out  to 
perfection — the  advance  party  would  have 
returned  to  the  glacier  in  fine  form  and  with 
surplus  of  food  but  for  the  astonishing 


**A  splendid  feat,  a 
splendid  tragedy,  a 
splendid  epic — 
written,  like  many 
another  British  epic 
dotted  over  the 
globe,  in  a  language 
which  any  creed 
andrace  smd  tongue 
of  man  can  under¬ 
stand.** 

Robert  E.  Peary. 
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failure  of  the  man  whom  we  had  least  ex¬ 
pected  to  fail.  Edgar  Evans  was  thought 
the  strongest  man  of  the  p)arty. 

The  Beardmore  Glacier  is  not  difficult  in 
fine  weather,  but  on  our  return  we  did  not 
get  a  single  completely  fine  day.  This  with 
a  sick  companion  enormously  increased  our 
anxieties. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  we  got  into 
frightfully  rough  ice  and  Edgar  Evans  re¬ 
ceived  a  concussion  of  the 
brain.  He  died  a  natural 
death,  but  left  us  a  shaken  . 

party  with  the  season  un-  ^aptain 

duly  advanced.  mosl 

But  all  the  facts  above  and  the  i 
enumerated  were  as  noth-  ful  of  e 
ing  to  the  surprise  which  P  .( 

awaited  us  on  the  Barrier. 

I  maintain  that  our  ar-  - 

rangements  for  returning 
were  quite  adequate  and  that  no  one  in 
the  world  would  have  exjjected  the  tem¬ 
peratures  and  surfaces  which  we  encoun¬ 
tered  at  this  time  of  the  year.  On  the 
Summit  in  Lat.  8$,  86,  we  had  — 20°, 
— 30°.  On  the  Barrier  in  Lat.  82,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet  lower,  we  had  — 30°  in  the  day, 
— 47°  at  night  pretty  regularly,  with  con¬ 
tinuous  head-wind  during  our  day  marches. 

It  is  clear  that  these  circumstances  came 
on  very  suddenly,  and  our  wreck  is  certainly 
due  to  this  sudden  advent  of  severe  weather, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  cause. 

I  do  not  think  human  beings  ever,  came 
through  such  a  month  as  we  have  come 
through,  and  we  should  have  got  through  in 
spite  of  the  wither  but  for  the  sickening 
of  &.  second  companion,  Captain  Oat^,  and 
a  shortage  of  fuel  in  our  depots  for  which  I 
can  riot  account,  and  finally,  but  for  the 
storin  which  has  fallen  on  us  within  eleven 
miles  of  the  depot  at  which  we  hoped  to 
secure  our  final  supplies.  Surely  misfortune 
could  scarcely  have  exceeded  this  last  blow. 

We  arrived  within  eleven  miles  of  our  old 
"One  Ton  Camp  with  fuel  for  one  last  meal 
and  food  for  two  days.  - 

For  four  days  we  have  been  unable  to 


**Captain  Scott  was 
the  most  efficient 
and  the  most  care> 
ful  of  explorers.” 

Ernest  Shackleton. 


We  took  risks;  we  knew  we  took  them. 
Things  have  come  out  against  us,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  cause  for  complaint, 
but  bow  to  the  will  of  Providence,  deter¬ 
mined  still  to  do  our  best  to  the  last.  But 
if  we  have  been  willing  to  give  our  lives  to 
this  enterprise,  which  is  for  the  honor  of 
our  country,  I  appeal  to  our  countrymen 
to  see  that  those  who  def>end  on  us  are 
prof>erly  cared  for. 

Had  we  lived,  I  should 
have  had  a  tale  to  tell  of 
1  „  the  hardihood,  endurance, 

courage  of  my  com- 
ef ficient  panions  which  would  have 

ost  care-  stirred  the  heart  of  every 

plorers.”  Englishman.  These  rough 

"^otes  and  our  dead  bodies 

lackleton. 

-  surely,  surely,  a  great  rich 

country  like  ours  will  see 
that  those  who  are  dependent  on  us  are 
properly  provided  for.  R.  SCOTT. 


It  appeared  that  the  calculations  for 
Scott’s  arrival  at  One  Ton  Camp  had  given 
too  early  a  date  in  the  wide  range  admissi¬ 
ble.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Atkinson  made  one 
more  effort.  No  help  could  come  from 
Cape  Evans,  the  ice  being  out.  But  At¬ 
kinson  set  out  on  March  27,  with  his  sole 
active  helper,  Keohane,  and  sledged  to 
Comer  Camp,  in  the  last  hope  of  helping 
the  Southern  travelers. 

All  he  could  do  was  to  leave  a  depot  of  a 
week’s  provisions,  and  return  on  April  i  to 
Hut  Point.  . 

-Then  followed  the  long  wait  of  the  seconiK 
winter,  occupied  as  before  in  keeping  the'l 
many  records.  Winter  over,  Atkinson  set* 
out  on  October  30  with'  a  search  party* 
in  two  divisions;  himself  with  Cherry^ 
Garrard  and  Demetri  and  the  dog-teams;J 
Wright  with  Nelson,  Gran,  Lashley,  Crean,v 
Williamson,  Keohane,  and  Hooper,  who  took! 
seven  Indian  mules,  brought  out  on  tbJ 
second  trip  of  the  Terra  Nova,  for  tran»J 
p«rt  purposes.  They  were  prepared  to 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  head  of  the  Bea^J 
more  Glacier,  and  carri^  three  month^J 


lea ve^  the  tent — the  gale  howling  about  us.  provisions.  Comer  Camp  they  found  had*» 
W?  are  weak,  writing  is  difficult,  but  for  not  b^n  visited;  nor  One  Ton  Camp;  ttefj' 
my  own  sake  I  do  not  regret  this  journey,  stores  were  all  in  order  and  lay  untbucheaw 

1 _ -1 _ .1 _ .  T? _ _ ....  rv..  ....... K....  ./^4'V.  rlietanoa 


which  has  shown  that  Englishmen  can  en¬ 
dure  hardships,  help  one  another,  and  meet 
death  with  as  great  a  fortitude  as  ever  in 
the  past.  . 


On  November  12th,  from' a  distance  <rf 
five  "miles,'  the  advance-guard  caught  sight 
of  the  tent  standing  in  the  lonely  plain- 
Only  a  yard  of  it  was  visible  above  the  snow. 


BKSCTED  ON  OBSERVATION  HILL,  HUT  POINT,  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  FIVE  WHO  OlEU. 

®  WU  OVMILOOKS  THE  WINTER  QUARTERS  OF  THE  DISCOVERY^  THE  SHIP  OF  CAPTAIN  SCOTT’S  FIRST  EXPEDITION,  AND 
COMMANDS  A  CLEAR  VIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  ICE’BARRIER. 
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One  of  the  relief  party,  describing  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  they  found,  says:  “Lieuten¬ 
ant  Wright  of  Toronto,  a  Canadian,  com¬ 
manding  our  little  party,  a{>proached  the 
tent  first  and  lifted  the  flap.  Captain  Scott 
lay  on  his  back  as  if  asleep,  but  outside  of 
his  sleeping-bag.  Doctor  Wilson  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bowers  were  in  their  sleeping-bags, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  they  had  b^n 
carefully  wrapped  up  by  Captain  Scott,  who 
evidently  was  the  last  to  die. 

“Lieutenant  Bowers  lay  on  his  side  ex¬ 
actly  as  if  he  were  asleep.  Doctor  Wilson 
was  sitting  in  a  half-reclining  position,  his 
back  against  the  side  of  the  tent,  facing  us 
as  we  entered.  On  his  features  were  the 
traces  of  a  faint  smile. 

“When  we  had  secured  all  the  equipment 
and  the  records  of  Captain  Scott,  we  laid 
the  bodies  side  by  side  and  said  a  burial 
serxdce  for  them.  Then  we  removed  the 
pwles  from  the  tent  and  covered  the  bodies 
over  with  the  canvas.  On  t(^  of  this  we 
built  a  cairn  of  snow  and  ice,  fifteen  feet 
high.  We  took  two  skis,  boimd  them  to¬ 
gether  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  erected  it  at 
the  top  of  the  cairn,  a  last  memorial  to  the 
dead,  and  left  them  where  they  fell.” 
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On  the  wood  of  the  cross  they  carved  thb 
epitaph: 

“To  seek,  to  stri\^e,  to  find,  and  not  to 
jaeld.” 

Then  they  marched  another  twenty-three 
miles  south,  and  searched  for  the  body  of 
Captain  Oates;  but  it  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  so  to  him  also  they  erected  a  cairn 
and  cross  with  the  record  that 

“Hereabouts  died  a  very’  gallant  gentle- 
man. 

So  Atkinson  and  his  men  returned  to  Hut 
Point.  There  was  still  some  time  before  the 
Terra  Nova  could  be  expected;  and  Priestley 
and  Debenham,  with  five  others,  made  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Erebus,  which  rises  in  one 
sw’eep  to  the  height  of  13,1 20  feet,  a  striking 
climb  apart  from  the  geological  and  sur\’e)'- 
ing  results  obtained. 

Last  of  all,  the  Terra  Nova  came  on  her 
final  voyage  to  the  South.  The  party  em¬ 
barked,  leaN-ing  supplies  at  Cap)e  Evans  for 
any  future  explorers;  then  sailed  to  Hut 
Point,  and  on  the  familiar  height  of  Obser¬ 
vation  Hill  erected  a  large  cross  looking  out 
across  the  vast  spaces  of  the  Barrier,  where 
lay  their  captain  and  his  fellow’  adventur¬ 
ers. 


TYPICAL  CAMPING  SCENE  ON  THE  PLATEAU,  150  MILES  FROM  THE  POLE. 
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A  VERY  GALLANT 
GENTLEMAN 

hj 

FRANK  PARKER 
STOCKDRIDGE 


SO  THAT’S  the  answer,  eh?  We’re  only  lumps 
Of  ordinal^'  chemicals — some  salts, 

Acids,  and  gases,  accidently  grouped 
In  cell-formation?  There  creation  halts. 

You  say,  and  what  comes  next  is  just  what  comes 
When  you  put  this  and  that  and  t’other  bit 
Of  inorganic  matter  in  your  tube 

And  watch  the  mixture  sw’irl  and  seethe  and  spit 
Till  all  its  atoms  find  affinities. 

That’s  all,  you  say?  Then  life  and  love  and  hate. 
Courage  and  hope  and  anguish  and  despair. 

The  will  to  strive,  the  pride  of  duty  done. 

The  fear  of  shame  that  drives  the  coward  to  dare 
The  death  he  dreads — all  these,  you  say,  are  one 
With  your  reactions  done  in  Jena  glass? 

O  shrewd  philosophers!  Your  simple  plan 
To  shift  the  whole  responsibility 
For  all  we  are  and  all  we  hope  to  be — 

How  easy!  “Here’s  a  compound  we  call  man, 

And  here’s  one  called  a  rock,  and  here’s  a  cliff. 
The  rock  rolls  ofif  the  cliff  and  kills  the  man; 

But  can  you  blame  the  rock?  Nor  can  you  if 
The  man  obeys  the  natural  laws  that  pull 
All  of  us,  always,  down  and  ever  down. 

For  if  we  sink — ‘reactions’ — that  absolves, 

And  if  we  rise — ‘reactions’  — nothing  more.’’ 

Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  but — iCs  a  He! 


“Reactions,”  eh?  Well,  what’s  your  formula 
For  one  particular  kind — I  won’t  insist 
On  proof  of  every  theorem  in  the  list 
But  only  one — what  chemicals  combine. 

What  COa  and  H2SO4, 

To  cause  such  things  as  happened  yesterday, 

To  send  a  very  gallant  gentleman 

Into  antarctic  night,  to  parish  there 

Alone,  not  driv’n  nor  shamed  nor  cheered  to  die. 

But  fighting,  as  mankind  has  always  fought, 

His  baser  self,  and  conquering,  as  mankind 
Down  the  long  years  has  always  conquered  self? 

What  are  your  tests  to  prove  a  man’s  a  man? 

Which  of  your  compoimds  ever  lightly  threw 
Its  life  away,  as  men  have  always  done, 

Spiur’d  not  by  lust  nor  greed  nor  hop)e  of  fame 
But  casting  all  aside  on  the  bare  chance 
That  it  might  somehow  serve  the  Greater  Good? 

There's  a  reaction — what’s  Us  formula? 

Produce  that  in  your  test-tubes  if  you  can! 

H _ _il 


THE  TENT  OF  DEATH,  AFTER  THE  SNOW  HAD  BEEN  CLEARED  AWAY.  THE  BAGGAGE 
WAS  FOUND  ON  THE  SLEDGE,  COMPLETELY  BURIED  IN  SNOW. 


^he 

EMPTY 

DIVING-DRESS 


yil'ways.  ’where  there 
is  a  great  Diamond, 
there  shall  he  Dlood’. 


Dy  BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW 


IGHT  in  Samarai  Island  town.  with  umbrellas  in  front  of  Bunn’s  Hotel,  or 
Stars  in  the  water  all  round  watched  half  the  people  of  the  towm  going 
>  about  the  houses;  stars  glinting  off  in  boats  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  all 
and  disappearing,  high  among  the  rowing  away  from  each  other,  you’d  may- 
eighteen-foot  leaves  of  Samarai’s  splendid  be  reckon  the  Eden  part  was  wearing  a  lit- 
palms.  At  the  back  of  the  island,  where  tie  thin.  You’ve  never  lived  on  coral 
one  walks  for  quiet,  the  sea  lying  like  a  islands;  I  have.” 

witch’s  mirror  of  black  glass  between  the  “I  shut  my  eyes  for  what  I  do  not  like, 

scarcely  visible  white  of  the  coral  pathway  and  look  at  the  rest  in  a  strange  novelty 

and  the  dark,  lurking  hills  of  Sariba  and  like  this:  I  am  not  the  new  broom  that 

Basilisk.  never  rejoices,”  replied  the  Marquis,  twist- 

Strolling  there  in  the  pleasant  gloom,  by  ing  the  proverb  in  a  superior  tone.  “We 
the  fresh,  salt-smelling  straits,  the  Marquis  are  come  here  on  a  confounded  dangerous 
and  I,  pursuing  our  quest  of  the  great  stone  and  fragile  mission;  therefore,  we  need  all 
that  we  had  seen  in  the  charm-bag  of  Mo,  the  refreshness  we  can  get  for  our  minds.” 
the  Sorcerer  of  Kata-Kata,  and  that  had  al-  “Well,  admire  the  scenery  all  you  like,” 
ready  nearly  cost  us  our  lives.  I  said,  “though  I  don’t  see  how  it  is  going 

“I  like  this  Samarai,”  observed  the  Mar-  to  help  you  to  find  out  where  Mo  has  got 
quis,  treading  along  the  tinkling  gravel  of  to  with  the  diamond.” 
the  path  with  the  lightness  Nature  had  “I  demand  of  you,  don’t  we  jolly  well 
oddly  linked  to  his  enormous  bulk.  “So  know  he  is  here?”  asked  the  Marquis, 
small  that  you  go  round  it  all  in  the  quar-  “Wasn’t  it  on  the  cause  of  that,  that  we 
ter  of  an  hour;  so  beautiful  that  it  resem-  are  come  from  Kata-Kata  right  off,  as  soon 
hies  a  dream  of  heaven.  This  place  is  Eden,  as  we  are  found  that  he  is  taken  fright  and 
my  friend.”  enlisted  on  a  p>earling  vessel  to  get  away 

“So  all  the  steamer  passengers  say,”  I  before  the  magistrate  and  ourselves  should 
wiswered.  “If  you’d  seen  some  of  the  ladies  come  back  to  punish  him?” 
of  Samarai  punching  one  another’s  heads  “We  don’t  know,”  I  said.  “We  only 
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guessed.  You  remember,  when  the  police 
had  burned  the  town,  and  killed  the  pigs, 
and  all  the  people  had  run  off  into  the  bush, 
being  well  scared,  as  they  deserved  to  be — 
that  was  when  we  heard  from  our  boys  that 
Mo  wasn’t  there  at  all;  but  they  only  knew 
he’d  gone  down  to  the  coast.” 

“But  we  ourselves,  we  knew  that  the 
pearler  vessel  had  been  recruiting  along 
that  veritable  coast;  that  suflBces,  since  the 
boys  have  said  that  Mo  recruited  once  a 
long  time  ago  to  Thursday  Island,  and 
knows  the  diving.” 

“One  can’t  tell  he  didn’t  merely  go  off 
into  the  bush,”  I  said.  “I’d  rather  he  had. 
A  man  who  goes  among  a  lot  of  p>earlers 
with  a  rough  diamond  about  him  that  he 
doesn’t  know  the  value  of,  isn’t  likely  to 
keep  it  long — if  he  keeps  his  life,  he’s  for¬ 
tunate.” 

“We  shall  know  on  to-morrow,  when  the 
fleet  comes  in  for  Sunday.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  haven’t  always  been  thankful  enough 
for  Sunday.  Flint,  tell  me,  it  is  surely 
unusual  that  a  great  sorcerer  like  Mo 
should  engage  himself  to  work  in  a  pearl 
fleet?” 

“Not  so  very,”  I  said.  “He  bosses  the 
other  boys  round  a  lot,  as  they’re  all  afraid 
of  him,  and  he  generally  manages  to  get 
the  best  part  of  their  wages.  But  I  don’t 
think  Mo  would  have  come  away  if  he 
hadn’t  been  scared.  He  certainly  had  a 
very  good  job  where  he  was.” 

“He  is  wonderful,  that  man,”  said  the 
Marquis,  musingly.  “I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him  again,  although  he  has  done  so  much 
bad.” 

“Don’t  go  asking  after  him,”  I  warned. 
“Best  leave  it  to  me.  We’re  playing  for  a 
big  stake.  My  word,  Marky,  it  is  a  big  one! 
All  the  money  for  everything  we  want,  all 
the  rest  of  our  lives — and  we  can’t  afford 
to  excite  suspicion.  These  pearler  folk  keep 
their  eyes  skinned,  I  can  tell  you;  they  live 
by  that.” 

“A  stitch  in  time  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  I 
comprehend  your  warning,  and  leave  it  to 
you,”  said  the  Marquis,  with  what  one 
must  call  (for  the  want  of  a  better  term) 
his  most  Marquisatorial  air.  “I  have  all 
confidence  in  you.  Do  you  think  that  they 
may  p>erhaps  have  some  excellent  billiard- 
tables  in  those  hotels?” 

“I  don’t  think;  I  know  they  haven’t,”  I 
said.  “But  they  have  something  we  can 
knock  balls  about  on,  if  that  will  do.” 


The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  pearling  fleet,  all  the  luggers  were 
due  to  come  in  for  Sunday.  It  was  not  a 
large  fleet,  there  at  Samarai.  New  Guinea 
has  never  been  much  of  a  jiearling  center- 
but  Thursday  and  Broome  Islands  were 
temporarily  exhausted,  and  a  few  of  the 
fleet  had  run  over  to  Samarai  to  try-  what 
they  could  do  about  China  Strait. 

It  is  a  nasty  place  for  pearling:  the  shell 
is  none  too  plentiful,  the  depths  are  appal¬ 
ling,  and  the  current  in  the  straits  is  at  all 
times  exceedingly  dangerous.  Still,  it  is 
better  than  nothing  when  nothing  better 
is  to  be  had.  The  best  class  of  pearler  does 
not  come  to  New  Guinea,  as  a  rule.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  none  but  the  riffraff  of  Thurs¬ 
day  Island  when  the  fleet  came  in. 

There  were  signs  of  their  presence  al¬ 
ready.  Samarai  had  not  been  improved  hy 
the  shelling.  The  hotels  were  prosperous, 
and,  in  consequence,  rowdy;  the  Papuans, 
who  had  come  over  from  various  places  in 
the  Territory  to  take  service  with  the  fleet 
in  different  ways,  were  a  nasty-looking  lot. 
There  was  a  new  store,  kept  by  a  Greek 
named  George.  It  had  divers’  gear  in  it, 
also  p)earl-shell,  curios,  cards,  dice,  fir^ 
arms,  and  knives.  I  had  heard  something 
of  George  himself,  in  my  journeyings  about 
the  north  coasts  of  Australia,  and  I  didn't 
think  him  an  addition  to  the  society  of 
Samarai,  doubtful  as  the  latter  was. 

However,  I  wanted  a  talk  with  him  be¬ 
fore  the  boats  came  in;  so  I  disposed  of  the 
Marquis  safely.  It  was  not  diflBcult:  the 
f)olice  were  having  a  dance  on  the  green 
near  the  Government  jetty,  and  he  had 
only  to  hear  of  it  to  be  off  like  a  bandi¬ 
coot.  Then  I  went  down  the  curious  little 
main  street  that  is  so  like  something  in  a 
theatre,  with  its  primly  built  oflSces  and 
stores  on  one  side,  and  the  palms,  and  the 
flaming  blue  sea,  and  the  great  carved  ca¬ 
noes  from  Misima  Island  on  the  other,  to 
the  tin  shanty  where  George  the  Greek  was 
to  be  found. 

I  bought  some  of  his  rubbishing  curios 
for  a  commencement,  taking  care  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  I  had  a  French  nobleman 
tourist  in  tow,  as  I  knew  well  George  the 
Greek  wasn’t  likely  to  suppose  I  wanted  the 
stuff  for  myself.  And  I  made  the  transac¬ 
tion  seem  natural  by  demanding  a  percen^ 
age  on  the  sale,  and  getting  it,  too.  ((^ 
course,  I  handed  it  over  to  the  Marquis 


shutting  up  shop;  it  was  near  closing  time 
already,  and  they  don’t  take  much  stock  of 
hours  in  an  island  town.  I  had  a  good 
look  at  him  while  he  locked  up,  and  liked 
him  not  at  all.  I  had  never  seen  him  so 
close  before. 


afterward.)  By  this  time  the  little  beast 
was  quite  pleasant  and  friendly,  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  talk,  so  I  proposed  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  to  the  hotel,  intending  to  pump  him 
cautiously  as  to  the  natives  employed  in 
the  fleet.  He  took  his  keys  and  began 


HE 

CURSED 

THE 

SHIP  AND  ALL  IN  HER  IN 

AT 

LEAST 

FOUR 

DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES. 
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He  was  good-looking,  but  unpleasantly  so 
— black,  shiny  eyes,  too  large,  with  lashes 
too  long;  hooked  Mephistophielian  nose;  jet- 
black  curls  like  a  sp>aniers;  boot-brush  mus¬ 
tache — all  cheap  and  gaudy  and  smart-look¬ 
ing,  and  all  a  bit  greasy,  somehow.  He 
had  horrible  little  soft  hands,  with  turn¬ 
back  fingers;  and  his  figure,  though ‘good, 
was  as  twisty  and  wriggly  as  a  snake’s.  It 
came  upon  me  right  then  that  if  there  was 
a  man  in  New  Guinea  likely  to  give  us 
trouble  about  that  stone  (should  any 
breath  of  the  secret  creep  out),  there  he 
stood — George  the  Greek. 

We  didn’t  get  our  talk  in  the  hotel,  after 
all.  Before  the  Greek  had  done  locking  up, 
the  natives  raised  a  cry  of  “Sail-0!”  and 
we  ran  out  to  see  if  by  any  chance  it  was 
the  fleet.  The  hour  was  too  early.  I 
scarcely  expected  anything  but  some  stray 
cutter  up  from  Port  Moresby  or  the  East. 

But  it  was  the  fleet — two  hours  before  its 
time.  We  saw  the  thin  masts  pricking  like 
black  needles  against  the  sky,  a  long  way 
off,  as  we  stood  among  the  trails  of  pink 
beach  convolvulus,  looking  into  the  Straits. 
We  saw  the  hulls  rise  up  above  the  sea- 
line,  and  the  shapes  of  the  little  vessels  ap¬ 
pear,  and  then - 

“Ba  God,  dey’re  half-masted!”  said  the 
Greek. 

“Half-masted!”  repeated  the  Marquis, 
who  had  just  turned  up,  the  dance  being 
done.  “But  that  signifies  death!” 

“That’s  right,”  I  said.  “Some  one  in 
the  fleet’s  dead.  That’s  why  they  are  com¬ 
ing  home  early,  and  have  their  flags  half- 
masted.  Look,  you  can  see  now — every 
lx)at’s  got  it.” 

“What  was  the  name  of  the  boat  that 
came  recruiting?”  asked  the  Marquis. 

“The  Gertrude”  I  said,  treading  sharply 
on  his  toe.  He  took  the  hint  angelically. 

“Da  Gertrude,  she  is  coming  first,”  con¬ 
tributed  the  Greek,  watching.  “There  is  a 
nigger  on  da  Gertrude,  he  owe  me  three 
pound  nineteen  shillin’.  I  hope  he  is  not 
dead.” 

“A  Malay?”  I  asked. 

“A  New  Guinea — Mo.  He  is  bad  man, 
dat  Mo.  He  promise,  he  no  pay.  I  go 
down  to  da  jet’,  and  look.  If  he  is  dead,  I 
make  da  owner  pay  me.” 

We  tramp>ed  down  together  through  the 
burning  sun  to  the  wooden  jetty  that 
stretched  its  stilty  legs  out  into  water  of 
such  a  wonderful  green  that  nobody  could 


hope  to  describe  it  or  compare  it  to  any¬ 
thing  save  itself.  We  waited  there  for  near 
half  an  hour,  before  the  fleet  came  up— a 
dozen  or  so  of  p)oor-looking  luggers,  dirty 
and  ill-manned.  The  Gertrude  came  in  first 
and  George  the  Greek  was  into  a  dingey 
and  over  her  gunwale  before  she  had  time 
to  drop  anchor.  In  a  minute  he  reappeared, 
with  a  face  of  demoniac  fury;  spat  xnolent- 
ly  over  the  counter,  cursed  the  ship  and  all 
in  her  in  at  least  four  different  languages, 
and  jumped  into  his  boat  again. 

“Lost  your  money?”  I  asked,  as  the 
dingey  shot  up  to  the  steps. 

George  the  Greek  did  not  reply,  other¬ 
wise  than  by  stating,  in  gross  and  in  detail, 
the  things  he  would  do  to  the  owner  of  the 
Gertrude — should  fortune  favor  him  with  a 
chance.  The  owner  of  the  Gertrude,  mean¬ 
time,  a  fair,  flushed,  bloated  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  drinking,  and  to  have 
arrived  at  the  pathetic  stage,  leaned  over 
the  counter  and  called  out  to  George  to 
“let  the  poor  blighter  rest  in  ’is  blooming 
grave,  and  don’t  go  bringin’  bad  luck  on 
yourself  by  cursin’  the  dead.” 

“He  got  no  grave!”  shouted  George,  with 
much  bad  language.  (He  seemed  to  think 
it  a  very  mean  circumstance  that  Mo 
should  have  no  grave.)  “He  lie  dere  at 
bottom  of  da  sea,  like  one  damned  lobsta.” 

“Don’t  you  make  no  mistake,”  rejoined 
the  captain  with  drunken  granty.  “He’s 
here  in  the  cabin,  wrapped  in  his  dress,  as 
we  took  the  p)Oor  blighter  up,  and  he’ll  be 
buried  proper,  just  as  he  is.  No  one  can 
say  I  don’t  treat  my  niggers  decent,  dead 
or  alive.  Good  Joe  Gilbert:  that’s  what 
I’m  known  as,  and  that’s  what  I  am.”  He 
took  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket  and  invert¬ 
ed  it  on  his  nose. 

“Marky,”  I  said  quietly,  “I’d  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  go  off  and  wait  for 
me  somewhere;  I’ll  join  you  by  and  by.  I 
want  to  see  if  Mo  left  any  baggage  that 
w’e  could  get  hold  of,  and  the  fewer  of  us 
there  are  in  it,  the  better.  We  don’t  want 
to  attract  notice.” 

“I  go,”  said  the  Marquis,  departing.  “I 
wait  near  the  shop  of  the  Greek.  He  inter¬ 
est  me,  somehow,  that  beggar.” 

I  waited  until  George  had  gone  off,  curs¬ 
ing,  and  then  got  aboard  the  lugger.  The 
captain,  on  hearing  that  I  was  collecting 
curios  for  the  Marquis,  let  me  see  all  the 
stuff  that  Mo  had  left  behind.  His  sorcer¬ 
er’s  bag,  full  of  the  odds  and  ends  we  had 
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jlready  seen,  lay  in 
a  corner  of  the 
little  forecastle.  I 
•  scarcely  expected 

to  find  what  I  was  * 

looking  ii^ 

one  or  two  / 

carving  at 

cap-  9lflnf 

temper, 

him  if  that  was 

the  Papuan  had  Kf 

“All  that  I  know  jj  .  jf  '  ,>.,A 

of,”  he  said,  “un-  ^4? 

less  it  was  the  rub-  M  *  1^ 

bish  he  used  to  >^^B 

put  round  his  neck 
before  he’d  get 
to  the  diving- 
dress.” 

My  heart  beat  a  ^iWlB|^  >' 

little  faster.  ■ 

“What  was  that?” 

I  asked.  ' 

“Couldn’t  tell 

you;  some  of  their  ^  ^ 

sorcerer’s  charms.  ‘ 

Most  like,  a  bone  •  ^ 

or  a  queer  bit  of  ^ 

coral.  His  brother  ~ , 

would  tie  it  on  for 
him;  most  times  he 
went  down  he’d 
have  something  of 

the  sort,  and  he’d  be  praying  to  his  devils  “Did  you  see  that 
before  he  started,  to  keep  away  the  sharks,  walked  on.  “Mo’s  ii 
Seems  to  me  he  got  the  wrong  sort  of  prayer  jammed  in  tight.  I 
underway:  his  devils  kept  away  the  sharks  have  seen  that  sort 
all  right,  but  they  didn’t  take  no  care  about  face  is  all  flattened 
divers’  paralysis,  and  that’s  what  got  Mo.  of  the  helmet.  .  .  .” 

He  was  dead  Lord  knows  how  long  when  we  “Enough,  enough! 

pulled  him  up,  and  he  must  have  lost  his  “It  isn’t  enough,’ 

air,  as  he’s  all  jammed  into  the  helmet  and  explain,  for  a  reason, 

corselet,  and  we  can’t  get  it  off.”  there’s  no  getting  them  out  of  the  dress 

“Thanks,”  I  said,  picking  up  my  pur-  without  cutting  them  to  pieces,  so  it’s  the 
chases.  “I’ll  go  and  take  these  to  the  Mar-  custom  of  the  diving  trade  to  bury  them  as 
quis.”  they  are.  Mo  will  be  buried  this  afternoon 

I  found  him  waiting  near  the  Greek’s,  over  at  the  cemetery  island.  And — and — 
looking  at  the  things  displayed  in  the  win-  anything  he  may  have  had  on  his  person 
dow.  Among  them  was  a  diving-dress  com-  when  he  died  will  be  buried  writh  him. 
plete:  great  copper  and  gun-metal  helmet  And,  Marky,  the  captain  told  me  he  usually 
joined  to  a  wide  breast-plate  or  “corselet”;  went  down  with  some  sort  of  a  charm 

leaden-soled  boots;  rubber-cloth  body.  hung  round  his  neck.  And  the  diamond’s 


“they  would  make 

A  GRAVE  OF  A  NATIVE 

roughly!  they  would 

TRAMPLE  ABOUT  IT!  ” 
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not  among  his  gear  that  he  left  behind.” 

“It  is  too  horrible!”  said  the  Marquis,  his 
pink  face  paling.  • 

“All  right;  if  you  think  it  is,  I  don’t.  I’ll 
take  over  your  share  and  welcome.” 

“No,  I  don’t  desire  that.”  The  color  was 
coming  back  to  his  face.  “If  it  must  be,  it 
shall.  Tell  me  all  you  think.” 

“Come  for  a  walk  round  the  island,  and 
we’ll  talk,”  I  said,  leading  off  by  the  big 
Calophyllum  tree  that  bears  such  fine  nuts. 
We  ^dn’t  say  much  till  we  were  away  at 
the  back  of  the  island,  where  we  had  stroll¬ 
ed  the  night  before.  It  looked  fine  there: 
the  view  was  like  the  back-cloth  to  the 
scene  of  “The  Pirate’s  Island”  in  a  melo¬ 
drama,  and  the  arcade  of  palms  w’as  cool 
and  green  in  the  glare  of  the  afternoon. 

We  talked,  walking  up  and  down.  I  did 
not  want  to  go  back  to  the  town  side  until 
we  had  finished  our  plan  of  campaign,  for 
Samarai,  like  all  tiny  island  towns,  is  full 
of  ears.  The  Marquis,  I  must  say,  came 
out  rather  well  here;  he  had  a  good,  clear 
head  of  his  own,  when  it  wasn’t  temjwra- 
rily  thrown  out  of  business  by  one  of  his 
three  fads,  and,  as  there  was  no  dancing, 
no  sorcery,  and  nothing  with  a  petticoat, 
grass  or  silken,  in  this  affair,  he  was  quite 
sensible. 

“First  it  is  to  discover,”  he  said,  “whether 
any  one  has  found  out  about  the  stone. 
What  do  you  think?” 

“No  knowing,”  I  said,  “but  I  think  not, 
on  the  whole.  Mo  had  only  been  here  a 
few  days,  and  unless  he  was  actually  doing 
magic,  he  wouldn’t  have  been  opening  up 
his  bag.  You  know  he  was  shy  of  that, 
anyhow.” 

“Point  one:  It  was  probably  not  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  the  stone.  Point  two: 
Had  he  taken  the  stone  with  him  when  he 
dived?” 

“Again,  no  knowing.  But  I  reckon  he 
did.  There’d  be  room  on  his  chest  below 
the  corselet — that’s  the  breastplate  thing 
that  extends  over  the  diver’s  shoulders  and 
chest,  to  keep  off  water  pressure.  And,  if 
he  didn’t  know  what  a  diamond  was,  he 
certainly  valued  the  thing  a  lot,  for  his  sor¬ 
cery  work.  And  the  captain  says  he  usual¬ 
ly  took  some  charm  to  keep  him  safe.” 

“Good.  Point  three:  How  shall  we  do 
this  sacrilege,  since  it  is  convented  that  we 
do  it?” 

“We’ll  have  to  wait  a  few  days,  till  the 
nights  are  dark  all  through — there’s  an 


hour  or  two  of  moonlight  just  now— go  over 
to  the  cemetery  island  in  a  canoe  by  our¬ 
selves,  and  do  what  we  have  to  do.  Makes 
you  creep,  doesn’t  it?” 

“I  creep,  but  I  think  of  my  beautiful 
ch&teau  in  Indfe-et-Loire,  all  ruined,  and 
my  mother,  who  is  already  very  old,  and 
who  has  but  little  money  for  the  candles 
she  will  burn  in  church  at  my  safety  in 
traveling,  and  then,  by  Jove,  old  chap,  I 
say  to  me  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
sweeps  clean,  as  your  excellent  English 
proverbs  make  it,  and  I  decide  to  act.” 

“Well,  your  proverbs  are  original,  Marky, 
but  I  don’t  know  that  they  haven’t  a  queer 
sort  of  sense  of  their  own.  A  pudding  this 
size  ought  to  sweep  most  things  clean— if 
you  will  have  it  that  way.  And  we’re  not 
breaking  any  law  of  God  or  man  that  I 
know  of,  in  taking  a  diamond  from  a  corpse 
that  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it  when 
he  was  alive,  and  doesn’t  need  it  now.” 

“Perfectly.” 

“There’s  only  one  thing.  Don’t  get  to 
asking  any  questions  anywhere  of  any  kind 
of  person,  about  anything.  I  hope  that’s 
definite.  Because  you  might,  without 
meaning  it  in  the  least,  get  George  or  some 
other  fellow  thinking,  and  we  don’t  want 
them  to  think.” 

“I  comprehend  |)erfectly.  Flint,  this  is 
altogether  so  good  that  I  feel  myself  ex¬ 
alted.  I  will  dance — ” 

“No,  Marky,  don’t,”  I  begged.  “Som^ 
body  might  come.  I  like  your  dancing  all 
right,  and  I  think  you’d  knock  spots  off 
Pavlova  and  Mordkin,  and  the  girl  who 
served  up  prophet’s  head — but  I  don’t  want 
you  to  dance  now.  Anything  that  excites 
remark  and  draws  attention  to  us  two  is 
going  to  be  bad  policy  at  present.  Swear 
off,  Marky,  if  you’re  wise.” 

“It  was  but  the  dance  of  MarguerUe  with 
the  casket  of  jewels  that  I  desired  to  make 
— nothing  more,  my  friend,”  said  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  a  little  wistfully.  “The  dance,  I  m^, 
that  she  ought  to  make — it  is  never  right 
done  by  the  theatre.” 

“Wait  till  you  get  the  jewel  before  you 
start  doing  jewel  dances,”  I  said.  “Did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  cuckoo  clock  and  the  par¬ 
son?” 

“Never;  tell  me  of  it.” 

“Well,  there  was  once  a  poor  woman  who 
had  a  cuckoo  clock,  and  the  clock  stopi^, 
and  wouldn’t  go  on.  Now  it  happened  just 
then  that  the  parson  caihe  in  to  make  a 
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call  on  her,  and  he  was  rather  a  bit  of  an 
amateur  clock-maker. 

*'So  he  took  the  clock  off  home  with  him 
to  fix  up,  and  the  poor  woman  was  over- 
cmne  with  gratitude.  And,  by  and  by, 
he  sent  it  back,  saying  it  was  all  right.  A 
few  days  after,  he  called  on  the  p)oor  wom¬ 
an  again,  and  said,  in  that  high  and  mighty 
tone  a  lot  of  parsons  have,  ‘Well,  my  good 
woman,  how  does  your  clock  go  now?’  And 
the  poor  creature  said,  trembling,  ‘Thank 
you,  sir,  it’s  only  too  kind  of  you,  sir,  and 
it  goes  very  well  indeed,  sir.  There’s  only 
just  one  little  thing,  sir — since  you  was  so 
good  as  to  mend  it,  it  00s  before  it  cucks!’ 
Mark,  don’t  you  ever  00  before  you  cuck. 
Lots  of  people  do,  and  it’s  a  mighty  bad 
habit  to  get  into.” 

“Certainly,  I  will  remember,  and  I  will 
not  dance  the  dance  of  M arguerite  and  the 
jewels,  or  indeed  any  dance  at  all.  You 
have  much  wisdom,  Flint,”  said  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  quite  gravely.  “I  am  afraid  it  shall 
be  a  good  while  that  we  have  to  wait  and 
do  nothing.  Truly,  hope  deferred  makes  a 
long  turning.” 

It  certainly  seemed  a  long  time,  though 
it  was  only  a  week,  before  I  thought  the 
nights  were  dark  enough  to  carry  out  our 
plan.  In  the  blazing  moonlight  of  New 
Guinea  some  wandering  native  would  with¬ 
out  doubt  have  seen  us  crossing  the  straits 
to  the  cemetery  island,  even  if  no  white 
man  ^ied  us.  The  moonless  nights  were 
our  only  chance.  But  it  was  irksome  to 
wait,  and  wonder  and  speculate  whether 
any  one,  by  any  possible  chance,  knew  as 
much  as  we  knew  ourselves. 

Well,  the  moonless  nights  came  round, 
and  the  evening  I  had  fixed  upon  arrived. 
It  was  Saturday,  when  I  reckoned  that  the 
greater  part  of  Samarai  would  be  drunk 
and  not  in  a  condition  to  notice  any  one’s 
movements  very  closely.  I  had  not  adopt¬ 
ed  a  disguise,  which  the  Marquis  was  very 
anxious  for  me  to  do.  I  explained  to  him 
that  one  might  as  well  hope  to  disguise  the 
keeper  of  an  elephant  successfully — the  ele¬ 
phant  would  be  bound  to  give  him  away. 
And  the  elephant  itself,  I  added,  couldn’t 
be  made  to  look  like  anything  but  an  ele¬ 
phant. 

The  conclusion  was  obvious.  We  did 
not  disguise. 

With  two  spades  and  a  pick  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  good,  double-outrigged  canoe,  we 
set  out  quietly  from  the  beach  in  the  starlit 
3 


dusk,  not  too  early  and  not  too  late.  There 
was  not  the  least  difficulty  about  it,  which 
fact  I  am  sure  disappointed  the  Marquis 
terribly.  I  think  he  would  have  liked  to 
black  his  face  and  wear  a  conspirator’s 
cloak,  and  wriggle  on  his  stomach  from  the 
hotel  to  the  beach,  and  have  half-a-dozen 
Greeks  and  Malays  chase  him  with  revolv¬ 
ers. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody  saw  us, 
and  we  got  away  without  so  much  as  a 
splash. 

It  was  a  glorious  night:  we  floated  in  a 
hollow'  globe  of  stars — stars  above,  stars 
below,  some  flashing  like  the  great  diamond 
we  had  gone  out  to  find,  some  glowing  like 
little  moons  and  casting  long  spears  of 
light  into  the  sea.  We  had  a  mile  or  two 
to  go  to  the  cemetery  island;  I  paddled  all 
the  way,  and  the  Marquis,  crouched  rather 
uncomfortably  on  the  rough  perch  that  does 
duty  for  a  seat  in  native  canoes,  sang  softly 
to  himself  in  I  do  not  know  how  many  lan¬ 
guages.  The  more  his  emotions  were  stir¬ 
red,  the  more  polyglot  he  became,  as  a 
rule.  He  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  Tower  of 
Babel,  that  night. 

We  grounded  on  a  white  sand  beach  that 
shone  faintly  in  the  starlight,  and  made  our 
way  up  to  the  cemetery,  along  a  dank,  over¬ 
grown  track,  with  the  weird  night-birds  of 
New  Guinea  chipping  and  sawing,  and 
clanking  bells,  and  cracking  whips,  in  the 
bush  alongside.  The  intoxicating  scent  of 
the  tropical  forest  came  sweet  and  strong 
in  our  faces,  on  the  fresh  night-breeze^the 
smell  that  “makes  your  heart-strings 
crack,”  when  you  encounter  it  unexpectedly 
in  some  warm,  scented  hothouse,  far  away 
from  the  burning  equatorial  lands. 

I  do  not  think  either  of  us  thought  more 
than  we  could  help  of  the  horrible  task  we 
had  come  to  do.  I,  for  one,  rigidly  kept  my 
mind  away  from  it,  and  thought  only  of  the 
stone.  .  .  .  How  many  carats  was  it? — I 
wondered.  We  were  all  familiar  with  the 
photographs  of  the  great  Cullinan  in  the 
rough,  just  then.  I  judged  the  Sorcerer’s 
Stone,  compared  with  that,  to  be  small, 
but  large  compared  with  any  other  in  the 
world.  Say,  three  hundred  in  the  rough.  .  . 
What  would  it  cut  to?  How  much  would 
it  be  worth?  How  many  tens  of  thousands? 
And  who  would  buy  such  a  costly  gem? 

Sometimes  these  very  large  diamonds 
were  harder  to  dispose  of  than  smaller 
stones,  since  purchasers  were  so  few.  There 
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were  the  millionaires  of  America — and  the, 
rajahs  of  India — and  it  would  take  the 
very  biggest  of  either  to  make  bids  for  our 
treasure,  when  we  ,got  it. 

I  didn’t  say  if  we  got  it.  I  was  deter- 
minedithat  we  should  get  it.  .  .  : . 

We  had  no  lanterns  with  us:  the  light  of 
the  stars  was  enough  for  a  good  bushman, 
and  I  knew  the  cemetery  track  by  heart. 
So  do  most  men  who  have  lived  long  in 
New  Guinea.  .  -  '  ,  '■ 

I  guessed  where  the  diver  must  have  been 
buried:  there  were  not  many  suitable  spots 
left.  We  stumbled  along  among  the  over¬ 
grown,  neglected  mounds,  destitute  of  name 
or  stone  to  mark  them  out  one  from  an¬ 
other,  and  found  what  I  was  looking  for — 
a  new,  bare  grave.  I  think  my  heart  was 
beating  rather  fast  as  I  struck  a  match  and 
looked,  to  make  sure.  ... 

I  dropped  the  match,  and  stamped  on  it. 

“Marquis,”  I  said,  “we’re  done — ”  and 
my  voice  sounded  strange  in  my  own  ears, 
as  I  spoke. 

“They  are  before  us?”  cried  the  Marquis, 
going  down  on  his  knees  by  the  grave.  “A 
match!” 

“No  good,”  I  said,  striking  one,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  moment.  “You  see  how  the 
ground’s  trampled — and  the  grave  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  dug  up,  and  covered  in  very 
roughly  afterward.  We’ll  open  it,  of 
course,  but - ” 

“They  would  make  a  grave  of  a  native 
roughly!  They  would  trample  about  it!” 

“Not  on  the  top  of  it,  Mark.  When 
you’re  burying  a  man,  black  or  white,  you 
don’t  stamp  over  his  head.  No,  you  take 
my  word  for  it,  we’ve  lost  this  trick.  But 
even  if  we  have,  we’ve  not  lost  the  game. 
Remember,  we’re  on  an  island,  and  there 
isn’t  a  boat  for  another  fortnight.” 

I  was  digging  as  I  spoke,  spading  up  the 
loose  soil  in  big  lumps,  and  throwing  it  out 
of  the  way.  The  Marquis,  again  with  his 
Marquisatorial  air,  took  up  the  other  spade, 
and  joined  in.  I  told  him  not  to  worry, 
but  he  insisted. 

“It  would  not  be  fitting  a  gentleman  of 
France,  if  I  should  let  you  commit  this  sin 
for  me,  and  not  sin  also,”  he  said.  I  thought 
that  if  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  were  to 
be  calculated  by  the  amount  of  digging  he 
got  through,  it  needn’t  trouble  his  con¬ 
science  much;  but  I  said  nothing,  even  when 
he  caught  a  crab  with  his  spade,  and  fell  al¬ 
most  on  t(^  of  me.  It  pleased  him,  and 


did  not  harm  any  one — least  of  all,  in  my 
opinion,  the  poor  black  wretch  below. 

'  In  a  very  few  minutes  our  spades  struck 
something.  I  felt  about  in  the  soil,  and 
touched  a  soft,  indefinite  mass.  Exploring 
carefully,  I  found,  to  my  astonishment, 
that,  whatever  else  I  might  discover  in  the 
grave,  there  was  no  heavy  metal  helmet  and 
corselet.  It  was  imperative  to  strike  a  light 
now,'no  matter  what  the  risk,  and  I  took 
out  a  little  bit  of  candle  I  had  brought  with 
me.  >  » 

There  is  no  need  to  say  exactly  what  I 
saw,  or  detail  anything  I  may  have  done. 
It  was  a  brief  business.  Almost  at  once,  I 
understood  that  the  grave  had  bwn  opend, 
as  I  had  feared;  that  the  body  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  helmet  and  corselet  with 
considerable  violence,  and  that,  whatever 
else  there  might  be  in  the  ravaged  tomb  of 
Mo,  ex-sorcerer  of  Kata-Kata  town,  dia¬ 
mond  there  was  none. 

You  might  think  that  the  Marquis  and  I 
would  have  been  knocked  over  by  this.  We 
wereii’t  a  bit.  We  were  disapp>ointed;  but 
we  had  been  disapp>ointed  about  the  sorcer¬ 
er’s  stone  before,  and  the  chances  of  getting 
it  were  not  much  worse  now  than  they  had 
been  on  our  arrival.  Samarai,  a  very  small 
island,  with  every  one  in  sight  of  every  one 
else  all  the  time,  and  no  calling  steamer  due, 
was  about  as  good  a  hunting-ground  as  one 
could  wish  for.  And,  anyhow,  I  didn’t 
mean  to  lose  heart,  if  things  looked  twice 
as  black:  So  I  told  the  Marquis,  and  he 
agreed  with  me.  He  even  offered  to  prove 
how  little  he  was  discouraged  by  doing  the 
war-dance  of  the  priests  in  “Athalie”  all  the 
way  back  to  the  shore.  I  told  him  I  had 
always  reckoned  it  was  a  march,  and  he 
explained  he  woulrWo  the  dance  they  ought 
to  have  done,  and  didn’t.  , 

As  I  want^  to  return  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  persuaded  him  to  put  off  the  per¬ 
formance  until  we  had  got  back  to  the 
town.  I  thought  he  would  have  forgotten 
it  by  that  time,  but  he  hadn’t.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  Marquis,  in  a  very  dirty  singlet 
and  trousers  and  bare,  sandy  feet,  doing 
the  war-dance  of  the  priests  by  starlight  all 
down  the  main  street  of  Samarai  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  expect  to  remember  all  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

Next  morning,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  we  were  both  suffering  from  the 
sort  of  mental  sore-head  that  follows  after 


the  spectacle  of  the  marquis,  in  a  dirty  singlet  and  trousers,  and  bare  feet,  doing 
the  war-dance  ofthe  priests  in  “athalie”  in  the  main  street  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  is  one  of  the  things  I  EXPECT  TO  REMEMBER  ALL  THE  REST  OF  MY  LIFE. 
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great  excitement,  and  in  consequence  were 
somewhat  depressed.  We  walked  round 
and  round  the  island,  chafing,  as  every  one 
in  Samarai  chafes,  at  its  narrow  confines, 
and  discussing  the  affair  of  the  diamond 
ceaselessly.  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  see 
green  palms  on  a  white  shore  again,  or  smell 
the  dank,  weedy  smell  of  a  coral  reef,  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  diamonds  and  divers  and 
graves.  We  talked  it  overanside  and  out, 
and  upside  down,  and  arrived  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusion: 

George  the  Greek  was  probably  at  the 
bottom  of  the  matter. 

But  why  George  the  Greek  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  we  did  not  under¬ 
stand. 

If  George  the  Greek  had  known  of  the 
diamond,  he  would  have  got  it  away  from 
Mo  by  fraud  or  force,  long  before  our  ar¬ 
rival  in  Samarai  or  Mo’s  unlucky  death. 
He  would  have  got  it,  if  he  had  had  to  cut 
the  sorcerer  to  pieces,  alive. 

But  if  George  the  Greek  did  not  know 
about  the  stone  (and,  indeed,  his  conduct 
on  the  jetty  suggest^  that  he  did  not), 
why  should  he  dig  the  body  up? 

These  conclusions  seemed  to  p>oint  to  the 
fact  that  George  the  Greek  had  not  been 
in  the  matter,  after  all.  But  neither  the 
Marquis  nor  I  would  accept  that  explana¬ 
tion — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why.  We 
said  we  felt  he  had  been  in  it;  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  proposed  a  visit  to  his  store,  to  find 
out  what  we  could. 

In  the  hot,  sleepy  hours  of  the  afternoon 
we  went  down  to  George’s  little  shanty, 
feeling  more  dispirited,  now,  than  either  of 
us  would  have  cared  to  admit.  The  Mar¬ 
quis,  I  think,  wouldn’t  have  danced  the 
war-dance  of  the  priests  for  an  audience  of 
a  hundred  pretty  women.  I  wouldn’t  have 
laughed  at  one  of  his  upside-down  proverbs 
for  a  case  of  iced  champagne..  The  street 
was  steaming  with  the  peculiarly  unpleas¬ 
ant  heat  that  follows  after  a  heavy  shower 
in  a  high  temperature,  and  the  sea,  under 
the  westering  sun,  dazzled  like  a  mirror 
flashed  in  one’s  eyes  by  a  mischievous  boy. 

The  Marquis  said,  as  far  as  I  gathered, 
that  “a  feeling  of  sadness  came  o’er  him 
that  hifi  heart  could  not  resist,”  and  I  said 
that  I  felt  like  chewed  string. 

Then  happ)ened  something  that  .put 
starch  into  both  of  us,  as  quickly  as  if  the 
thermometer  had  droppied  twenty  degrees. 
We  heard  a  row  beginning. 


“By  gum,  my  friend,  they  fight  some¬ 
where;  let’s  go  and  see,”  said  the  Marquis. 

“It’s  going  to  be  the  father  of  a  row,  I 
reckon,”  said  I,  cheerfully.  “Hurry  up,  or 
we’ll  miss  the  best.”  For  the  shouts  and 
stamps  that  we  had  heard  were  rising  into 
a  chorus  of  yells,  punctuated  by  crashes, 
and  by  shrill  screams  from  one  especial 
voice.  It  was  not  a  woman’s  voice,  but  it 
wasn’t  exactly  like  the  ordinary  white 
man’s,  and  it  had  a  shrewish  quality  in  it 
that  I  seemed  to  recognize. 

“George,  for  a  sovereign!”  I  cried.  And 
I  began  to  run,  the  Marquis  coming  after 
as  quickly  as  he  could — which  was  quicker 
than  you  would  think,  if  you  had  never 
seen  him  in  action. 

George’s  shanty,  when  we  reached  it,  was 
invisible,  except  for  the  roof.  The  rest  had 
disappeared  under  a  sort  of  human  wave. 
At  least  twenty  men,  black,  white,  and  yel¬ 
low,  were  shoving  and  fighting  in  front  of 
it,  all  apparently  moved  by  one  desire— to 
get  inside.  From  within  the  store  came  the 
owner’s  frantic  yells,  mingled  with  language 
that  really  was  astonishing,  even  for  a 
Greek.  And  the  crashing  and  smashing  and 
banging  went  on  and  on,  getting  louder. 

Helping  each  other  as  two  strong  men 
can,  ^e  Marquis  and  I  shoved  somehow 
through  the  press — which,  we  now  observed, 
was  comf>os^  entirely  of  divers.  This  was 
Sunday,  and  the  fleet,  of  course,  did  not 
work,  so  a  number  of  white  men  and  a  few 
Papuans,  Malays,  and  Japs,  all  employed 
on  the  luggers  as  a  rule,  were  left  free  to 
spend  the  Sabbath  as  they  liked.  It  seemed 
that  this  was  what  they  liked;  and  it  looked 
very  much  likeburglary,  battery^  and  murder. 

“What’s  the  row.  Bob?”  I  yelled  through 
the  noise  to  a  diver  whom  I  recogniz^. 
He  had  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand  and  was 
smashing  the  window-frame  of  the  store, 
the  window-panes  having  long  since  gone. 
Inside,  I  could  see  the  Greek  literally  tear¬ 
ing  his  hair — the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen 
any  one  do  it;  up  till  then,  I  thought  only 
jjeople  in  books  did  so — and  trying  to  get 
away  from  Big  Carl,  a  huge  Swede,  who  had 
got  both  arms  around  George  and  was  hold¬ 
ing  on  like  the  serp>ent  in  the  statue  whose 
name  I  can’t  remember. 

All  the  divers  who  could  get  into  the 
store  were  inside,  and  they  were  very  busy 
indeed,  wrecking  it  with  tomahawks.  The 
counter  was  gone,  the  shelves  were  fire¬ 
wood,  the  curios  and  shells  were  smashed, 
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and  there  were  some  indistinguishable  frag-  enough  to  tell  me,  I  “cut  out”  by  main  force 
ments  of  metal  on  the  floor,  which  seemed  another  man  I  knew  and  hauled  him  half 

to  arouse  the  sj)ecial  hatred  of  the  invaders,  across  the  street. '  He  swore  at  me,  and 

Bob,  too,  while  I  was  trying  to  make  him  tried  to  fight,  but  I  held  him. 
hear,  got  away  from  me,  and  into  the  store;  “You’ll  go  when  you’ve  told  me  what  the 
and  immediately  he  began  hacking  away  at  row  is  about,”  I  said, 
the  metal  on  the  floor.  It  looked,  what  The  man,  swearing  at  intervals,  told  me. 
was  left  of  it,  rather  like  a  diver’s  corselet.  “It’s  George  the  Greek,”  he  said.  “Will 
I  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  all  about,  you  let  me  go?”  (Blank.)  “It  was  the  hel- 
and  as  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  stop  long  met  and  corselet — Parratt,  of  the  Dawn, 

wanted  to  buy  one,  and  George  had 
a  second-hand  one  in  his  window, 

■  cheap — They’re  smashing  the  floor 

now — why  didn’t  I  think  of  that? 

^  Let  me  go.”  (Impolite  expressions.) 

j  \  continued,)  “Parratt  was  looking  at 

^  r  1  ;  n  it,  to  decide  if  he’d  go  in  and  buy  it 

•  ll  /  .  ^  tBoo  '  to-morrow — it  was  only  nine  pounds, 

Uv  /i  >  -  i  jOpf  and  a  new  one’s  fourteen,  and  Parratt 

y  7  •  ■  thought  he  would,  and  he  looked  at 

it  close,  and  he  saw  a  rivet  in  the 
[  helmet,  and  he  knew  the  rivet,  because 

P  ,  he  put  it  there  himself — Oh!”  (very 

|;  ^  impolite  remarks)  “they’ve  got  him 

I  frog’s-marched,  and  they’re  going  to 

throw  him — Don’t  hit  me.  I’ll  finish — 
I  JK/  And  the  corselet  was  the  one  they 


I  SAW  THEM  SWING 
the  yelling  GREEK 
OUT  OVER  THE 
WATER,  AND  LET 
him  GO  WITH  A 
SPLASH. 


1 

I 
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buried  with  Mo,  the  Papuan  who  got  drown¬ 
ed  the  other  day,  and  the  beast  had  dug  him 
up  and  cut  him  out  of  it,  to  make  the  price 
of  what  Mo  owed  him.  So  when  all  the 
divers  heard  that”  (Will  you  let  me  go? 
they’re  taking  him  to  the  jetty !),  “they  came 
and  made  a  row.  Damn!” 

He  bit  a  new  litany  off  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  as  I  released  him,  and  made  for  the 
jetty  at  a  run.  I  saw  them  swing  the  yell¬ 
ing  Greek  out  over  the  water,  and  let  him 
go  with  a  splash.  He  could  swim  all  right, 
and  a  ducking  was  likely  to  do  him  good, 
so  I  didn’t  trouble  to  interfere,  especially  as 
I  saw  that  the  men  had  about  satiated  their 
anger.  I  went  back  to  the  Marquis,  who 
was  staring  blankly  at  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  told  him  what  I  had  heard. 

“Admirable,  excellent!”  he  said.  “What 
we  tried  to  do,  and  have  not  done,  they 
are  wrecking  the  shop  of  the  Greek  on  ac¬ 
count  of.  My  friend,  I  see  that  you  and  I 
are  certainly  black- watches.” 

“No,  Marky,  no  fear.  We’ll  keep  what 
we  know  about  ourselves  to  ourselves,  but 
there’s  not  a  man  in  the  fleet  would  call 
you  or  me  blackguard  for  what  we’ve  tried 
to  do.” 


“And  for  why?” 

“Because,”  I  said,  “this  is  a  pearling  fleet. 
And  in  a  pearling  fleet,  you  may  do  any¬ 
thing  you  like,  sacrilege,  robbery,  piracy, 
or  murder,  for  a  pearl,  if  only  it’s  big 
enough.  No  one  would  think  any  the  less 
of  you  really,  though  they  might  have  to 
pretend  they  did,  if  there  were  too  many 
authorities  about.  As  for  a  diamond  like 
old  Mo’s— why,  you  might  dig  up  the  whole 
of  the  cemetery  without  upsetting  any 
one’s  stomach  or  conscience.  But  divere 
don’t  like  being  hacked  out  of  their  dresses 
when  they  die  in  them,  which  they  do 
pretty  often,  to  gratify  the  meanness  of  a 
mean  little  cur  like  George.  That’s  the 
case,  Marky.  Anyhow,  you  and  I  have  no 
cause  to  quarrel  with  it,  for  it’s  shown  us 
that  we  were  on  a  wrong  scent  after  all.  If 
the  Greek  had  found  such  a  thing  as  a  dia¬ 
mond  under  the  corselet — and  mind  you, 
he  made  mincemeat  of  old  Mo,  getting  him 
out  of  it — he’d  never  have  taken  the  risk  he 
did,  in  showing  off  the  gear  ^cond-hand.” 

“Then,”  demanded  the  Marquis,  "“where 
is  the  diamond?” 

“That’s  what  we’ve  got  to  find  out  yet,” 
I  said. 


The  next  story  of  the  quest  of  *‘The  Sorcerer’s  Stone”  will  appear 
in  the  November  number. 


PATCHWORK 

BY  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 

AS  OFT  a  little  daughter’s  well-thumbed  seam. 
All  frayed  and  soiled  in  vain. 

As  her  laborious  stitches — oft  with  tears — 
Unsewed,  and  sewed  again. 

Seem  dear  and  comely  to  the  mother’s  eye. 

More  dear  than  all  the  fine 
Unlabored  needlework  of  elder  hands — 

So,  I  doubt  not,  do  mine: 

These  clumsy  patchwork  efforts  to  be  good. 

This  brusque  and  blundering  love. 

Perchance  find  favor  when  the  Parent  eye 
Inspects  them  from  above. 


On  pace  4S2  of  tkU  number  Morru  HUlquit  and  John  Aufuatine  Rjran,  D.  D.,  open  a  debate 
on  SociaUam — one  of  the  moat  important  aeriea  of  articlea  ever  publiahed  in  any  magazine. 


Crazy 
ith  the  Her/i 


\  Hy  / 

'packer  fillrmre 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 

JARGE,  ain’t  it  just  aw-  ^ 
ful!”  It  was  hot — frightfully  3 

hot;  and  even  George  Riley,  who  » 
paid  scant  attention  to  weather,  looked  * 
worn  and  pale.  He  was  just  in  from  the 
morning  p>art  of  his  split  run,  and 
Rosie  was  serving  him  his  late  breakfast.  ^ 

“I  don’t  mind  about  myself,”  Rosie  | 
went  on.  She  sat  down  opposite  George 
as  he  began  eating  and  stared  at  him  out  of 
eyes  that  were  very  tired  and  very  serious. 
“It’s  Geraldine,  Jarge.  I  don’t  know  what 
I’m  going  to  do.  The  p>oor  birdie  was 
awake  nearly  all  night.  I  hope  you  didn’t 
hear  us.  I  don’t  want  to  disturb  you,  too.” 

George  shook  his  head.  “Oh,  I  slept  all 
right.  I  always  do.  But  it  was  so  blamed 
hot  that  when  I  got  up  I  felt  weak  as  a 
cat.”  He  bolted  a  knifeful  of  fried  potatoes, 
then  asked:  “What’s  ailing  Geraldine? 
Ain’t  her  food  agreeing  with  her?” 

Rosie  sighed.  It  was  the  sigh  of  a  little 
mother  who  had  been  asking  herself  that 
same  question  over  and  over.  “It’s  partly 
that;  but  I  think  the  food  would  be  all 
right  if  only  other  things  were  all  right. 
You’re  a  man,  Jarge,  so  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  about  babies.  It’s  Geraldine’s  sec¬ 
ond  summer  and  she’s  teething.  Her  poor 
little  mouth’s  all  swollen  and  feverish.  It 
would  be  bad  enough  in  cold  weather,  but 
in  this  heat  she  hardly  gets  a  wink  of  sleep. 

•  .  .  I  tell  you,  Jarge,  if  we  don’t  do 
something  for  her  real  quick,  she’s  just 
going  to  die!”  Rosie  dropped  her  head  on 
the  table  and  wept. 

“Aw,  now,  ’tain’t  that  bad,  is  it,  Rosie?” 

“Yes.”  The  answer  came  muffled  in 
tears.  “It’s  just  awful,  Jarge,  the  way  they 


^  MAGINEL  W.  ENRIGHT 

L^p  go  down.  They’ll  be  perfectly  well, 
p  and  then  before  you  know  what’s 
happening  they  just  wilt,  and  you  can’t 
do  anything  for  them.  And  if  Geraldine 
dies,  I — I  want  to  die  too!” 
o  “Aw,  Rosie,  cheer  up!  She  ain’t  going 
y  to  die!”  George’s  words  were  brave  but 
^  his  face  was  troubled.  “I  suppose,  now, 
if  she  was  only  in  the  country,  she’d  be 
all  right,  wouldn’t  she?” 

Rosie  wiped  her  eyes  and  sighed.  “Is  it 
cool  in  the  country,  Jarge?” 

“You  bet  it  is — just  as  cool  and  nice! 
The  grass  is  green  and  wind’s  always  a-blow- 
in’  in  the  trees  and  you  can  hear  the  gurgle 
of  the  creek  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meadow.  And  at  night  you  can  sleep  on 
the  big  up-stairs  porch,  if  you  want  to, 
and  you  get  every  breath  of  air  that 
•stirs.  And  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  flies,  either,  ’cause  Mother  al¬ 
ways  has  things  screened  in  with  black 
mosquito-netting.  Oh,  I  tell  you  it’s  just 
fine  in  the  country!” 

George  paused  a  moment,  then  laughed 
a  little  apologetically.  “Leastways,  Rosie, 
that’s  how  I  always  think  of  the  country 
now.  Of  course  we  do  have  sizzling  weather 
out  there  just  as  much  as  we  do  here;  but 
it’s  different,  somehow.  Out  there  you  get 
a  chance  to  cool  off.  They  ain’t  them  ever¬ 
lasting  paved  streets  ail  around  you,  send¬ 
ing  out  heat  like  a  furnace  night  and  day 
just  the  same.  ...  Do  you  know,  I 
ain’t  felt  like  myself  for  three  weeks!  If  I 
was  back  home  now  I  tell  you  what  I’d 
do:  I’d  go  down  to  the  creek  and  take  a 
dip  and  then  I’d  come  in  and,  by  gosh, 
maybe  I  wouldn’t  sleep!” 


Rosie  sighed  again.  “Well,  no  use  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  country.  It’s  the  city  for 
ours,  even  if  Geraldine  does  die.” 

Tears  again  threatened  and  George  has¬ 
tened  to  give  the  comforting  assurance: 
“Aw,  now,  Rosie,  it  ain’t  that  bad.  I  know 
it  ain’t.  Besides,  this  weather  can’t  keep 
up  forever.  We’ll  be  having  a  thunder¬ 
storm  any  time  now,  and  that’ll  cool  things 
off.”  Then,  to  change  the  subject:  “What 
does  your  mother  say  about  Geraldine?” 

“Pooh!”  Rosie  tossed  her  head  in  6ne 
scorn.  “I’d  like  to  know  what  Ma  knows 
about  babies!” 


George  protested.  “She  ought  to  know 
something.  She’s  had  a  few  herself.” 

“Jarge  Riley,  you  listen  to  me.”  Ro^ 
looked  at  him  Bxedly.  “With  some  women, 
having  babies  doesn’t  mean  one  blessed 
thing!  They  just  have  ’em  and  have  ’em 
and  have  ’em,  and  that’s  all  they  know 
about  them.  Take  me,  now,  and  I’m 
twelve,  and  take  Ma,  and  I  don’t  know  how 
old  she  is,  but  she  has  had  eight  children, 
so  you  can  judge  for  yourself,  and  right 
now  she’s  so  ignur’nt  about  the  proper  care 
and  feeding  of  babies  that  I  wouldn’t  trust 
Geraldine  to  her  for  twenty-four  hoursl” 


George’s  face.  “Why,  Rosie,  ain’t  they  all 
bottle-babies?  Seems  to  me  I  always  seen 
’em  give  bottles  to  all  of  ’em.’’ 

“All  of  them  bottle-babies!  Jarge,  you’re 


Rosie  paused  impressively,  then  concluded 
with  the  damning  statement:  “All  the 
time  she  was  taking  care  of  that  baby  she 
never  once  boiled  a  nipple!  Never  once!’’ 

George  blinked  his  eyes  in 
puzzled  thought.  “Do  you  got 
to  boil  ’em?’’ 

For  a  moment  Rosie  glared 
unspeakable  things.  Then  she 
answered  with  crushing  empha¬ 
sis:  “You  certainly  do!’’ 

George  moved  uneasily.  “No 
hard  feelings,  Rosie.  I  was  just 
askin’.” 

Rosie  was  magnanimous. 

“I’m  not  blaming  you,  Jarge. 

You’re  a  man  and  not  supposed 
to  understand  about  sterilizing. 

But  I  do  say  it’s  disgraceful  in 
a  mother  of  eight.  .  .  .  Why, 
do  you  know  what  Ma  was  feed¬ 
ing  Geraldine  when  I  took  hold 
of  her?  Nothing  but  that  old- 
fashioned  baby-food  that  nobody 
but  ignur’nt  people  use  now. 

It’s  the  first  thing  they  hand 
out  to  you  at  the  drug-store,  if 
you  don’t  know  the  difference. 

It  makes  babies 'fat  but  it 
doesn’t  give  them  one  bit  of 
strength,  and  people  like  Ma 
suppose  if  a  baby’s  fat,  of  course 
it’s  all  right.  Oh,  such  ignur- 
’oce!”  Rosie  cast  long-suffering 
eyes  to  heaven. 

Balancing  a  conciliatory  knife 
on  his  finger,  George  app>ealed 
to  her  as  man  to  man:  “Now, 

Rosie,  see  here:  I’m  not  saying 
that  you  don’t  know  all  about 
babies,  ’cause  I  think  you  do. 

I  know  the  way  you  been  finding 
out  things  at  the  Little  Mothers’ 
class  and  I  know  the  way  you 
study  that  book.  But  facts  is 
facts,  Rosie,  and  after  all,  your 
ma  has  raised  five  kids  out  of 
eight,  and  that  ain’t  so  bad.” 

“Go  on.”  Rosie  looked  at  him 
challengingly. 

George  had  no  more  to  say. 

Rosie  had.  “Jarge  Riley,  you 
know  as  much  about  babies  as  a 
rabbit!  Don’t  you  know  that 
Geraldine  is  a  bottle-baby?” 

An  expression  of  helpless 
wonderment  spread  over 


'l  DON  T  SEE  WHY  I  ALWAYS  GOT  TO  DO  ALL  THE 
DISAGREEABLE  THINGS  IN  THIS  HOUSE.” 
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more  ignur’nt  than  1  supposed.  Why, 
every  last  baby  my  mother’s  had  except 
Geraldine  has  been  a  breast-baby!” 

The  pink  of  an  unexpected  embarrass¬ 
ment  mounted  to  George’s  shiny  cheek¬ 
bones. 

Rosie  surveyed  him  critically.  “I  sup¬ 
pose,  now  that  you  come  to  think  about  it, 
it  seems  to  you  they  must  all  be  breast- 
babies,  too.  Doesn’t  it,  now?” 

“Search  me  if  it  don’t!”  George  spoke 
in  candid  bewilderment. 

“That  just  shows  how  much  you  know, 
and  yet  you’re  willing  to  sit  there  and  argue 
with  me.  Now  if  you  think  it  takes  as 
much  brains  to  raise  a  baby  on  the  breast 
as  on  a  bottle — ” 

“Rosie!  Rosie!”  The  interruption  was 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  in  Mrs. 
O’Brien’s  voice. 

Rosie’s  face  took  on  the  expression  of  a 
listening  mother.  “Yes,  Ma,”  she  called. 

“Geraldine’s  awake  and  crying  for  you.” 

Rosie  paused  to  give  George  a  parting 
look.  “There’s  lots  more  I  could  tell  you, 
Jarge,  if  I  had  time.” 

“Oh,  don’t  mind  me,  Rosie.  Just  run 
along.  I’m  sure  Geraldine  needs  you.” 
George  spoke  with  a  certain  relief.  The 
weight  of  the  new  knowledge  that  Rosie 
had  already  imposed  upon  him  seemed  as 
much  as  he  could  bear  for  the  present. 

.  Rosie  left  him.  She  felt  cheered  and 
comforted,  as  talking  out  her  troubles  with 
George  always  cheered  and  comforted  her. 
Dear  old  George!  Rosie  didn’t  know  what 
she  would  do  without  him. 

It  was  well  that  she  had  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  friendly  interest  to  support  her, 
for  the  day  was  to  prove  a  trying  one.  Not 
a  breath  of  air  stirred,  and  Geraldine,  lan¬ 
guid  and  feverish,  tossed  and  fretted  un¬ 
ceasingly.  Ordinarily  Rosie  could  have 
given  her  whole  attention  to  the  ailing 
baby,  but  to-day  she  had  to  take  her 
mother’s  place  as  cook  for  dinner,  since  a 
large  family  washing  required  all  of  Mrs. 
O’Brien’s  time  and  strength.  If  Geraldine 
would  only  have  fallen  off  to  sleep,  Rosie 
could  have  managed  simply  enough;  but 
the  poor  child  could  not  sleep.  So  Rosie 
spent  a  frantic  morning  running  back  and 
forth  between  kitchen  and  front  room. 

“Why,  Rosie,  what  ails  you?  You’re 
not  eating  a  bite,”  her  father  remarked 
during  dinner. 

“It’s  too  hot  to  eat,”  Rosie  murmured. 


“Give  me  your  meat!”  her  small  brother 
Jack  cried  out.  “Please,  Rosie!” 

Without  a  word,  Rosie  passed  him  her 
plate. 

In  mid-afternoon,  when  it  was  time  for 
Rosie  to  go  about  her  business  of  deliver¬ 
ing  papers,  she  entrusted  the  care  of  Geral¬ 
dine  to  Janet  McFadden.  For  several  days 
now  she  had  been  employing  Janet  for  this 
duty.  Out  of  her  own  earnings  she  was 
p>aying  Janet  two  cents  a  day,  and  she  did 
not  grudge  the  money.  Janet  was  the  one 
person  to  whom  she  was  willing  to  entrust 
Geraldine  at  this  critical  time.  Janet  knew 
as  much  about  babies  as  Rosie  herself,  for 
she  had  gone  to  the  Little  Mother  classes 
with  Rosie  and  had  faithfully  studied  the 
book.  So  Rosie  started  out  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  need  not  hurry  back. 

She  loitered  along  slowly;  after  the  rush 
of  home  it  was  good  to  loiter.  Even  the 
blazing  sun  was  restful  compared  with 
home  and  its  unending  demands.  Rosie 
covered  the  ground  at  snail’s  pace,  resting 
at  the  least  provocation  of  shade,  and  stop¬ 
ping  to  look  at  the  least  hint  of  anything 
happening  or  likely  to  happen. 

It  was  five  o’clock  when  she  reached 
home  again,  and  time  to  give  Geraldine  her 
afternoon  bath.  Mrs.  O’Brien  was  still  at 
the  ironing-board  and  Rosie  had  to  shift 
clothes-horses  to  find  a  place  on  the  floor 
for  the  big  basin. 

“Ah,  now,  and  ain’t  Rosie  the  kind  sis¬ 
ter  to  be  gixdng  Geraldine  a  nice  bath!” 
Mrs.  O’Brien  began  in  her  usual  tone  and 
manner.  “Your  poor  ma  wishes  there  was 
some  one  to  give  her  a  nice  bath!”  She 
rambled  on  while  Rosie  splashed  Geraldine 
and  then  began  wrapping  her  in  a  towel. 

“I  wouldn’t  moind  it  so  much  if  only  it 
cooled  off  of  nights.”  Mrs.  O’Brien  wi^ 
her  moist  face  with  her  apron,  and  sighed. 
“It’s  played  out  I  am,  Rosie.  I  can’t  stand 
another  minute.”  She  took  a  long,  uncer¬ 
tain  breath  and  dropped  heavily  into  a 
chair. 

Rosie,  with  Geraldine  in  her  arms,  paused 
in  the  doorway.  She,  too,  wanted  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  hot  kitchen,  but  something 
in  her  mother’s  tone  held  her. 

Mrs.  O’Brien  swayed  listlessly  in  her 
chair.  “It’s  sick  at  me  stomach  I’m  feelin’. 
The  smell  o’  the  kitchen  goes  agin’  me. 
.  .  .  Rosie  dear — ”  Mrs.  O’Brien 
broke  off  to  look  at  Rosie  a  moment^  in 
silent  appeal.  “Rosie  dear,  do  ye  think 
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just  for  to-night  ye  could  cook  the  supper 
for  me?  I  hate  to  ask  you — I  do  that,  for 
ye’ve  had  a  hard  day  of  it  with  poor  wee 
Geraldine  fretting  her  life  away.  And  I’m 
not  forgetting  that  ye  heli>ed  me  this  noon. 

I  wouldn’t  be  asking  another  thing  of  you 
to-day  if  I  could  help  it,  but  I’m  clean 
tuckered  out  ironin’  them  last  shirt-waists 
for  Ellen,  and  I  tell  ye,  Rosie,  I  feel  like 
I’d  faint  if  I  thried  to  stand  up  in  front  of 
that  stove.” 

Tears  of  self-pity  came  to  Rosie’s  eyes 
and  she  wanted  to  cry  out:  “And  what 
about  me?  Don’t  you  suppose  I’m  tired, 
too?”  But  the  sight  of  her  mother’s  face 
going  suddenly  pale  and  of  her  hands  be¬ 
ginning  to  shake,  checked  her,  and  she  said, 
quietly  enough:  “All  right,  Ma,  I  will. 
You  take  Geraldine  and  go  out  in  front. 
Maybe  it’s  a  little  cooler  there.” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  started  off,  murmuring 
gratefully:  “Ah,  Rosie,  dear,  ye’re  a  dar- 
lint  and  I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do  without 
you!” 

Rosie,  left  to  herself,  instead  of  taking 
comfort  at  thought  of  her  own  nobility  of 
conduct,  leaned  miserably  against  the  kitch¬ 
en  door  and  burst  into  tears.  ...  “I 
don’t  see  why  I  always  got  to  do  all  the 
disagreeable  things  in  this  house,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  do  got  to,  too!  I — I — I’m  tired,  I 
am!” 

She  sobbed  on  awhile  brokenly,  then 
slowly  dried  her  eyes,  for  it  was  half-past 
five  and  time  to  set  to  work  for  supper. 

II 

Rosie  was  spoken  of  in  the  family  as  a 
good  cook,  but  this  afternoon  there  was  so 
little  of  any  housewifely  pride  left  in  her 
that  she  fried  the  potatoes  as  carelessly  as 
her  older  sister  Ellen  would  have  fried  them; 
and  she  scorched  the  ham.  She  set  the 
table  after  some  fashion,  and  then,  when 
all  was  ready,  went  through  the  house  call¬ 
ing,  “Supper’s  ready!  Supper’s  ready!” 

As  the  family  straggled  in,  Rosie  went 
on  to  her  next  duty  of  putting  George 
Riley’s  supper  into  a  tin  pail. 

“Better  hurry,”  her  brother  Terrence 
warned  her.  “You’ll  be  missing  Jarge’s 
car.” 

“I  can’t  hurry  any  faster,”  Rosie  mur¬ 
mured;  but  she  did,  nevertheless,  snatch 
up  the  pail  and  start  off. 

It  seemed  to  her  the  street  was  even  hot¬ 


ter  and  more  breathless  than  the  smoky 
kitchen.  The  late  afternoon  sun  was  still 
beating  down  on  pavements  and  houses 
and  people,  fiercely,  unceasingly,  as  it  had 
been  beating  since  early  morning,  and  all 
things  alike  looked  worn  and  dusty  and 
utterly  fatigued.  Little  shop-girls  were 
trailing  listlessly  home,  their  hats  crooked, 
their  black  waists  limp  with  perspiration, 
their  hair  hanging  about  their  pale  faces  in 
shiny,  damp  strings.  Yet,  tired  as  they 
were,  they  were  still  attempting  forlorn, 
giggly  little  jokes  and  friendly  greetings. 

One  girl  called  out  in  passing:  “Gee, 
Rosie,  ain’t  this  the  limit?”  Another  asked 
facetiously:  “Well,  kid,  how  does  this 
weather  suit  you?”  And  a  third  stopped  her 
to  exclaim  breathlessly:  “Say,  Rosie,  ain’t 
you  just  crazy  with  the  heat!” 

Rosie  reached  the  corner  in  good  time  for 
George’s  car.  There  was  a  slight  conges¬ 
tion  in  traffic  and  George  had  a  moment  or 
two  before  dashing  back  to  his  place  on 
the  rear  platform.  He  looked  dirty  and 
hot.  His  collar  was  in  a  soft  welt,  his 
face  streaked  with  dust  and  perspiration. 
His  expression,  usually  good-natured,  was 
gloomy  and  irritable. 

“What  you  got  to-night?”  he  asked,  lift¬ 
ing  the  lid  of  the  p^.  “What!  Ham 
again?  Hell!  What  do  you  think  I  am? 
It’s  ham,  ham,  ham,  every  night  of  the 
week  till  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  it!  Here! 
Take  it  back — I  don’t  want  it!  I’ll  buy 
me  something  decent  to  eat!” 

“Why,  Jarge!”  Rosie  had  never  heard 
him  talk  that  way  before.  She  hadn’t  sup¬ 
posed  he  could  talk  that  way  to  her.  The 
unexp>ectedness  of  it  was  like  a  blow.  For 
the  first  time  in  their  acquaintance  she 
shrank  from  him.  Her  face  quivered,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  “Why,  Jarge!”  she 
stammered  again. 

The  motorman  of  George’s  car  sounded 
his  gong  in  warning  and  George,  without 
another  word,  dropped  the  pail  at  Rosie’s 
feet  and  jumped  ab^rd. 

Rosie,  daz^  and  crushed,  slowly  reached 
for  the  pail  and  turned  homeward.  At 
first  she  was  too  hurt  to  cr>’  out;  too  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  to 
formulate  her  protest  in  words.  One  tWng 
only  was  clear,  namely,  that  George  Riley 
had  failed  her.  She  could  never  again  be¬ 
lieve  in  him  blindly,  implicitly,  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  There  she  had  been  supposing  him  so 
much  better  than  any  one  else,  and  he 


“say,  ROSIE,  ain’t  you 
JUST  CRAZY  WITH  THE 
HEAT?’’ 
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to  go  over  to  Hattie  Gray  don’s  for  a  note¬ 
book.” 

“Note-book  nuthin’!”  Terrence  glared 
at  Ellen  angrily.  “That’s  the  way  you 
get  out  of  everything,  with  your  note¬ 
books  and  your  Hattie  Graydons  and  your 
old  business  college!  Listen  here,  Ellen 
O’Brien;  you’ll  do  those  dishes  to-night  or 
I’ll  know  why!” 

“Huh!”  snorted  Ellen.  “From  the  way 
you  talk,  a  person  would  suppose  you  were 
my  father.” 

“Wish  I  was  your  father  for  ten  minutes 
— long  enough  to  give  you  a  good  heatin’! 

.  .  .  Who  do  you  think  you  are,  any¬ 
way?  A  real  live  lady?  Everybody  else 
in  the  family’s  got  to  work,  but  not  you!” 

“Ah  now,  Terry,”  Mrs.  O’Brien  expos¬ 
tulated,  “you  mustn’t  be  talkin’  that  way 
to  your  poor  sister  Ellen.  She’s  got  her 
own  work  to  do  at  school  and  I’m  sure  it’s 
hard  work,  isn’t  it,  Ellen  dear?” 

“Say,  Ma,  you  fade  away!”  Terrence 
waved  his  hand  suggestively.  “What  you 
don’t  know  about  Ellen’s  a  plenty!  Just 
look  at  her,  the  big  lazy  lump!  There  she’s 
been  sitting  in  a  comfortable  cool  room  all 
day  long  with  a  fan  in  one  hand  and  a 
f)encil  in  the  other  and  her  mouth  full  of 
chew’ing-gum,  pretending  to  study,  and  you 
and  Rosie  have  been  up  here  in  this  hot 
little  hole  working  like  niggers.  Aw,  why 
do  you  let  her  fool  you?  Why  don’t  you 
make  her  do  something?” 

Ellen,  her  head  tossed  high,  appealed  to 
her  mother.  “Ma,  will  you  please  explain 
to  Mr.  Terrence  O’Brien  that  I’d  be  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  wash  and  wipe  the  dishes 
every  night  of  my  life  if  it  wasn’t  for  my 
hands.  If  ever  I’m  to  be  a  stenog.,  I’ve 
got  to  take  care  of  my  hands.” 

“What  about  Rosie’s  hands?”  Reaching 
over,  Terrence  drew  one  out  from  beneath 
Rosie’s  face  and  held  it  up.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  a  pathetic  little  hand,  shaking 
with  her  sobs  and  wet  with  tears,  but  its 
roughened  skin  and  short,  stubby  nails  were 
evidence  enough  of  the  work  that  it  did. 

“Well,  what  about  them?”  Ellen,  at 
least,  was  unmoved  by  the  pitiful  exhibit. 
“Rosie’s  not  going  to  be  a  stenog.,  is  she?” 

Terrence  almost  choked  in  fur\%  but  be¬ 
fore  he  could  find  an  answer  sufficiently 
crushing,  his  father  spoke. 

“See  here,  Ellen,  we’ve  had  talk  enough. 
You’ll  be  doing  the  dishes  to-night  before 
you  go  after  the  note-book.  That  ends  it.” 


“Very  well!”  Ellen  floimced  out  of  the  1, 
room,  then  flounced  back.  “But  if  I  don’t  * 
get  my  certificate  next  month,  you’ll  know 
whose  fault  it  is!” 

“Ain’t  she  the  limit?”  Terry  addressed  | 
his  inquiry  to  the  gas-jet,  and  small  Jack, 
taking  up  the  word,  called  after  her! 
“Ellen,  you’re  the  limit!  You’re  the  limit!” 

“Fie  on  you,  Jackie!”  Mrs.  O’Brien  said, 
reprovingly.  “You  mustn’t  be  talkin’  that 
way  to  your  sister.”  I 

But  Jack,  hopping  about  the  kitchen  like 
mad,  kept  shouting,  “You’re  the  limit! 
You’re  the  limit!”  until  there  was  a  sudden 
wail  from  the  front  of  the  house. 

“Now  see  what  ye’ve  done,  ye  naughty 
b’y!  Ye’ve  waked  up  Geraldine!” 

Jack  subsided  abruptly  and  Rosie,  with 
a  sigh,  stood  up. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  compassion¬ 
ately.  “Sit  where  you  are,  Rosie  dear,  and 
rest,  and  I’ll  take  care  of  Geraldine.” 

“No,  I’ll  go.” 

Rosie  carried  the  child  outside  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  front  porch,  where  she  rocked  and 
crooned  in  the  gathering  darkness  until 
Geraldine  grew  quiet.  When  the  time  came 
she  gave  her  a  last  bottle  and  then  put  her 
to  bed.  After  that  Rosie’s  day  was  about 
done. 

To  be  near  Geraldine,  Rosie  was  sleeping  E 
down-stairs  for  the  present,  on  the  floor  of  1 
the  front  room.  Just  as  George  Riley  got  i 
home  she  was  ready  to  retire.  1 

“Good  night,  everybody,”  she  said.  I 

George,  looking  a  little  sheepish,  called  I 
after  her:  “Aren’t  you  going  to  kiss  me  I 
good  night,  Rosie?”  I 

Without  turning  back,  Rosie  made  an-  I 
swer:  “It’s  too  hot  to  kiss.”  Then  she  1 
told  herself  grimly:  “There,  now!  I  guess  I 
that’ll  jar  him!  If  he  thinks  he  can  treat  \ 

me  like  a  nigger  and  then  kiss  me  good  I 

night,  he’s  mightily  mistaken.”  She  closed  | 
the  door  of  the  room  with  a  determined 
click  and  stood  for  a  moment  with  her  head 
high.  Then  she  sank  to  the  floor,  a  very 
miserable  little  heap  of  a  girl  who  sobbed 
to  herself:  “But  I  wish  he  wasn’t  so  mean 
to  me!” 

Ill 

It  was  a  sultry,  oppressive  night,  hard 
enough  for  adults  to  endure  and  fearfully  ! 
weakening  to  teething  babies.  The  next  1 
day  the  heat  continued  and  Geraldine  E 


fretted  and  drooped  until  Rosie  was  frantic  way  herself.  Then,  too,  the  husbands  of 
with  anxiety.  The  strain  began  to  show  many  of  these  women  were  selfish  and 
upon  her.  brutal;  and  surely  it  was  enough  to  break  a 

“Rosie  dear,  you’re  all  pale  and  thin,”  woman’s  spirit  to  have  the  man  she  had 
her  mother  remarked,  and  Janet  McFadden,  loved  and  trusted  turn  on  her  like  a  fiend, 
looking  at  her  affectionately,  said:  “Now,  Rosie  knew! 

Rosie,  why  don’t  you  let  me  deliver  your  Not  that  she  herself  was  angry  any  longer 
papers  for  a  couple  of  days?  You’re  fag-  at  George  Riley.  Goodness,  no!  It  wasn’t 
ged  out.”  a  question,  of  anger.  She  simply  had  no 

“No,”  Rosie  said.  “If  you’ll  keep  on  feeling  for  him  one  way  or  another.  How 
fuming  over  in  the  afternoon  while  I’m  could  she,  when  it  was  as  if  the  part  of 
away,  that’s  help  enough.”  her  heart  he  had  once  occupied  had  been 

“But,  Rosie,  I  could  do  your  papers  easy  cut  out  of  her  with  a  big,  bloody  knife! 
enough.  I  know  all  your  customers.”  She  merely  regarded  him  now  as  she  would 

“  ’Tain’t  that,  Janet.  Of  course,  you  any  stranger.  She  would  be  polite  to  him 
know  them.  And  I  thank  you  for  offering,  — she  tried  always  to  be  polite  to  every 
for  it  sure  is  the  hottest  time  of  the  day.  one — polite,  yes;  but  nothing  more.  So 
But  it’s  my  only  chance  to  get  away  from  when  she  handed  him  his  supper-pail  that 
home  for  a  little  while  and  I  think  I’d  just  evening  at  the  corner,  she  said,  “Good  eve- 
die  if  I  didn’t  go.”  ning.”  Common  politeness  required  that 

So  she  went,  as  usual,  though  her  feet  much,  but  she  did  not  feel  that  it  required 
dragged  heavily  and  her  eyes  throbbed  with  her  to  hear  or  to  understand  his  plaintive, 
a  dull  headache.  “Aw,  now,  Rosie!”  as  she  turned  from  him. 

On  the  better  streets  the  houses  were  No!  Without  doubt  all  that  would  ever 
tight  shut  to  keep  out  the  heat;  but  the  again  pass  between  them  was,  “Good  morn¬ 
ing”  or  “Good  evening.”  And  it  was  all 
right  that  it  should 
be  so.  Rosie  was 

rnot  in  the  least 
angry  or  bitter. 
She  told  herself  this 
as  she  walked 
home,  repeating  it 
so  often  that  she 
quite  persuaded 
herself  of  its  truth. 
Yet,  when  Terry 
happened  upon  her 
unexpectedly  a  few 
moments  later,  he 
looked  at  her  in 

“What’s  the 
matter,  Rosie? 
What  you  cryin’ 

^^“N-nuthin’,” 
Rosie  quavered. 
...^ » “T — I  guess  I’m 
worried  about 
Geraldine.” 

“Aw,  don’t  you  worry  about  Geral¬ 
dine,”  Terry  advised  kindly.  “This  weath¬ 
er’s  got  to  break  soon  and  then  Geraldine 
’ll  be  all  right.  You’ve  fussed  over  her 
so  much  you’re  all  tired  out  yourself — 
that’s  what’s  the  matter  with  you.” 


SHE  ROCKED  AND 
CROONED  UNTIL 
GERALDINE  GREW 
QUIET. 
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looked  at  them 
with  a  sudden 
tenderness. 

^Poor  souls,  per- 

known  they  would 

not  be  altogether  - 

to  blame.  Per- 
haps  they,  too, 

had  once  longed  to  give  their  babies  the 
chance  of  life  that  all  babies  should  have. 
Perhaps  it  was  their  failure  in  this,  through 
poverty  and  ignorance,  that  was  the  real 
cau^  of  their  apathy  and  indifference. 
^06ie  felt  that  she  was  almost  going  that 
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Terry  was  right:  The  change  came  the 
very  next  afternoon.  Rosie  had  finished 
her  pa{)ers  and  was  on  her  way  home  when 
suddenly  the  wind  rose  and  great  masses 
of  black  storm-clouds  came  driving  across 
the  sky,  Thimder  rumbled,  lightning 
crackled,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rain  came 
swishing  down  in  great  long,  splashy  drops. 

Instead  of  running  for  shelter,  Rosie 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and 
stood  where  she  was.  She  clutched  a  lamp- 
post  to  keep  from  being  blown  away,  and 
then,  turning  her  face  to  the  sky,  let  the 
sweet,  comforting  rain  wash  down  upon  her 
and  soak  her  through  and  through. 

It  was  like  a  great,  cool,  refreshing  shower- 
bath:  it  washed  the  dusty  earth  clean  once 
again;  it  brought  back  a  crispness  to  the 
air;  it  loosened  the  nervous  tension  under 
which  all  living  things  had  been  straining 
for  days. 

The  clouds  broke  as  suddenly,  almost,  as 
they  had  gathered.  Watching  them,  Rosie 
sighed  and  shivered.  “Oh,  but  that  was 
nice!”  Her  hair  was  plastered  over  her 
head  in  loose,  wet  little  ringlets,  and  her 
clothes  clung  tightly  about  her  body.  When 
she  walked,  her  old  shoes  oozed  and  gurgled 
with  water.  She  hurried  home;  yes,  actual¬ 
ly  hurried,  for  it  was  cool  enough  to  hurry; 
and  besides,  her  wet  clothes  were  beginning 
to  chill  her. 

Janet  McFadden  met  her  with  shining 
eyes.  “Oh,  Rosie,  what  do  you  think? 
She’s  asleep!  And  she’s  just  took  her  bot¬ 
tle,  too — all  of  it,  without  waking  up!  Oh, 
Rosie,  I’m  so  happy!” 

Rosie  looked  at  Janet  affectionately. 
“You’ve  been  awful  good,  Janet,  helping 
me  this  way.” 

“Good — nuthin’!”  Janet  scoffed.  “Aren’t 
you  paying  me  good  money?  .  .  .  But, 
Rosie,  listen  here  about  Geraldine:  I 
wouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised  if  things’d  be 
all  right  now'.  Those  old  teeth  are  certain¬ 
ly  through.  I  let  her  bite  my  finger  on 
both  sides,  just  to  see.” 

Perhaps  Janet  was  right.  Perhaps  things 
were  arranging  themselves.  Rosie’s  heart 
sang  a  tremulous  little  song  of  happiness  as 
she  rubbed  herself  dry  and  put  on  fresh 
clothes.  The  world  wasn’t  such  a  bad 
place  after  all,  and  the  people  in  it  weren’t 
so  bad,  either.  There  was  Janet  —  good, 
kind  Janet — and  Terry,  and  nice  old  George 


Riley — Rosie  stopped  short  to  scowl  at  her- 
self  in  amazement.  Then  she  repeated,  de¬ 
fiantly,  nice  old  George  Riley.  For  he  jww 
nice!  And  he  always  had  been  nice,  too! 
What  if  he  had  forgotten  himself  once? 
Hadn’t  other  people  as  well?  Hadn’t  every¬ 
body,  Rosie  herself  included,  been  crazy  wth 
the  heat? 

As  Rosie  looked  at  things  now  her  only 
surprise  was  that  George  hadn’t  forgotten 
himself  oftener!  Come  to  think  of  it,  he 
had  kept  his  temper  better  than  any  one 
else  in  the  family.  .  .  .  Dear  old 
George!  Rosie  wanted  to  put  her  arras 
about  his  neck  that  instant  and  tell  him 
how  much  she  loved  him. 

Her  first  way  of  doing  this  was  by  say¬ 
ing  to  him  as  she  handed  him  his  supper- 
pail  at  six  o’clock:  “Oh,  Jarge,  what  do 
you  think?  Geraldine’s  been  asleep  all 
afternoon!”  This  was  a  greeting  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  cold,  “Good  evening,  Jarge,” 
and  George  would  understand  the  difference. 

He  did.  His  face  beamed  with  under¬ 
standing.  “I’m  awful  glad,  Rosie;  honest 
I  am!”  Then  as  he  ran  back  to  his  car  he 
called  out:  “Rosie,  wait  up  for  me  to¬ 
night.  I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you— 
something  fine!” 

“All  right,  Jarge,  I  will!”  Rosie  spoke 
wdth  all  her  old-time  enthusiasm,  and  wav¬ 
ed  him  a  frantic  farewell. 

V 


} 


After  finishing  her  household  duties  and 
settling  Geraldine  for  the  night,  Rosie  had 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  enjoy  the  cool  of 
the  evening  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 
They  were  seated  on  the  little  front  porch, 
Mrs.  O’Brien  and  Jamie  on  chairs  and 
Terence  on  the  porch  steps.  Rosie  took 
her  place  opposite  Terrence  to  await  the 
arrival  of  George  Riley. 

In  good  time  he  came,  bursting  with  his 
bit  of  news.  “Hello,  Rosie!  Hello,  eveiy- 
body!”  he  called  out  before  he  was  inside 
the  gate.  He  had  a  letter  in  his  hand  which 
he  waved  excitedly  in  Rosie’s  face. 

“See  this,  Rosie?  It’s  from  Mother;  and 
what  do  you  think?  You  and  Geraldine 
are  to  go  out  to  the  country  for  two  weeks 
and  maybe  three!  What  do  you  say  to 
that?” 


Crazy  with 

“And  you’re  to  start  to-morrow,  Rosie, 
on  the  eleven  o’clock  train,  and  Dad  ’ll  be 
at  the  station  to  meet  you.  You’ll  know 
him  ’cause  he  looks  just  like  the  farmers  in 
the  Sunday  papers,  with  a  big  straw  hat 
and  thin  whiskers.  And  he  drives  an  old 
white  horse — Billy’s  his  name.” 

“Mercy  on  us,  Jarge  Riley,  how  you 
talk!”  Mrs.  O’Brien  leaned  forward  in  ex¬ 
citement.  “What’s  this  ye’re  sayin’?” 

George  laughed  and  started  over  again. 
“You  see,  Mis’  O’Brien,  Rosie  and  me  was 
talking  the  other  day  about  babies  and  the 
country,  and  then  Geraldine  began  crying 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  ‘Well,  I’ll  just 
write  to  Mother  and  see.’  I  wrote  that 
morning,  and  here’s  the  answer.  The  post¬ 
man  gave  it  to  me  as  I  was  starting  out 
this  afternoon.” 

“That’s  it,  is  it?”  Mrs.  O’Brien  seemed 
to  understand  perfectly.  Rosie,  however, 
was  still  in  the  dark. 

“Jarge,  do  you  mean  your  mother  has 
invited  Geraldine  and  me  out  to  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  couple  o’  weeks?” 

“Sure,  that’s  what  I  mean.  And  you’re 
to  start  to-morrow - ” 

“Oh,  Jarge,  and  can  Geraldine  sleep  on 
the  up -stairs  porch  where  the  breeze 
always  blows  and  they’s  no  mosquitoes  or 
flies?” 

“O’  course  she  can,  and  you  can,  too!” 

Rosie  was  laughing  and  crying  together. 
“Do  you  hear  that,  Ma?  She’s  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  sleep  and  get  back  her 
strength  and  then  she’ll  be  able  to  pull  over 
this  horrible  teething  time  and  then  she 
won’t — she  won’t  have  to  die!” 

Rosie  put  her  arms  about  George’s  neck 
and  covered  his  cheek  with  tears  and 
kisses.  Then  suddenly  she  paused. 

“But,  Jarge,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can 
go!  What  about  my  papers?” 

George  laughed.  “Aw,  let  the  papers  go 
blow!  Anyway,  can’t  Janet  McFadden 
take  them?” 

Rosie  appealed  to  Terry.  “Can  she, 
Terry?” 

Terry  nodded.  “Sure  she  can.  Don’t 
you  worry  about  those  papers.  Me  and 
Janet  ’ll  get  on  all  right.  You  take  Geral- 
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dine  and  skip  off  and  stay  away  as  long  as 
Mis’  Riley  wants  you.” 

George  spread  out  his  hands.  “So  you 
see,  Rosie,  everything’s  arranged.  You’re 
to  start  to-morrow  on  the  eleven - ” 

“But,  Jarge,  wait  a  minute!  We  can’t 
start  to-morrow  ’cause  our  things  aren’t 
ready.  A  whole  lot  of  Geraldine’s  clothes 
and  mine,  too,  got  to  be  washed.” 

“Can’t  you  take  ’em  with  you  and  wash 
’em  in  the  country?” 

“Oh,  Jarge!”  The  suggestion  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  horrible  one,  for  Mrs.  O’Brien  and 
Rosie  spoke  together. 

George  looked  troubled.  “Bvrt,  Rosie, 
you  got  to  start  to-morrow.  Didn’t  I  tell 
you  that  Dad  and  Billy  are  going  to  drive 
down  to  meet  you?” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  stood  up.  “Make  your 
mind  easy,  Jarge.  Rosie  ’ll  be  ready  on 
time.  I’ll  go  in  this  minute  and  do  that 
washin’  now,  and  the  things  ’ll  all  be  dry 
and  ready  for  ironin’  by  early  mornin’.” 

Rosie  gasped.  “Why,  Ma,  it’s  going  on 
ten  o’clock!” 

“Rosie  dear,  I  don’t  care  what  o’clock 
it’s  going  on.  If  it’s  the  last  mortal  thing 
I  ever  do  for  you,  I’m  going  to  do  that 
washin’  to-night,  for,  if  I  do  say  it,  ye’re 
the  best  child  that  ever  trod  shoe-leather.” 

Jamie  O’Brien’s  tilted  chair  came  down 
on  the  porch  floor  with  a  thud,  while  Jamie 
remarked  solemnly:  “You’re  right,  Mag¬ 
gie;  she  is!” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  moved  toward  the  door. 
“Come  on,  Rosie  dear,  and  help  me  gather 
the  things.” 

Rosie  started  up,  then  paused  to  glance 
from  one  to  another  of  them.  In  the  soft 
glow  of  the  summer  night  she  could  see 
that  they  were  all  looking  at  her  with  the 
same  expression  of  love  and  tenderness. 
Rosie  choked.  “I  don’t  see  wjiy — every¬ 
body’s — so  kind — to  me!” 

She  turned  back  to  George.  “And  I’ve 
been  just  horrible  to  you,  Jarge!  You’ll 
forgive  me,  won’t  you?  I  guess  it  was  the 
weather.” 

“Aw,  go  on!”  George  spoke  with  a  gruff¬ 
ness  that  deceived  nobody.  “I  guess  it’s 
been  the  weather  with  all  of  us!” 
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Here  begins  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  series  of  articles 
ever  published  in  this — or 
any  other  —  magazine:  A 
joint  debate  upon  the  right  or  wrong  of 
Socialism. 

The  opposition  to  this  world-wide  move¬ 
ment  comes  not  only  from  those  who  have 
qualified  themselves  to  sp>eak,  but  also  from 
many  who  are  ill-equipp)ed  with  informa¬ 
tion  to  justify  their  attacks.  Moreover, 
such  criticisms  are  usually  addressed  to  au¬ 
diences  already  in  sympathy  with  them. 

Socialism,  too,  has  its  haif-equipF>ed 
apostles.  And  Socialist  arguments  are 
offered,  for  the  most  part,  to  people  already 
attach^  to  the  cause. 

The  importance  of  this  series  is  twofold: 
For  the  first  time,  the  opposing  arguments 
are  to  be  presented  with  the  highest  com¬ 
petence,  and  side  by  side,  in  a  form  available 
for  the  immediate  comparison  of  arguments. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  authors  and  the  circumstances 
that  have  brought  them  into  debate. 

The  comment  that  “the  Catholic  Church 
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is  the  chief  bulwark  against  A  A 
Socialism”  is  familiar  to  /  \\  //\ 

many,  in  and  outside  the 
Church.  For  a  long  time 
this  Church  has  warred  against  Socialism; 
but  during  the  past  few  years  its  campaign 
has  become  more  general  and  systematic,  and 
is  now  the  most  highly  organized  attack  on 
Sodalist  doctrines. 

Yet  it  was  a  long  step  to  that  point 
where,  at  the  request  of  Everybody’s,  men 
distinguished  in  the  Church  councils  ^ally 
assented  to  an  open  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  pages  of  a  secular  magazine. 
Naturally,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  ask  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Socialists  that 
they  should  formally  choose  an  authoritaint 
representative.  This  would  be  staking  the 
cause  on  one  spokesman,  who  would  inevit¬ 
ably  fail  of  perfection. 

The  unique  thing  is  that  there  could  have 
been  even  an  approach  to  authority  in  the 
guidance  which  Everybody’s  has  received 
in  the  choice  of  opponents.  Men  eminent 
in  both  these  world-wide  groups  have  lent 
their  good-will,  shared  in  the  selection. 
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and  welcomed  the  conflict  as  one  certain 
to  be  of  the  utmost  value. 

Now  as  to  the  authors  themselves.  The 
attack  on  Socialism  will  be  made  by  John 
Augustine  Ryan,  D.D.,  for  the  past  twelve 
years  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  and 
Economics  at  St.  Paul  Seminary,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  Dr.  Ryan  was  born  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  received  his  early  education  there, 
studied  theology  in  St.  Paul,  and  continued 
post-graduate  studies  at  the  University  of 
Wastogton,  D.  C.  He  was  ordain^  a 
priest  in  1898,  and  eight  years  later  was 
made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “A  Lixing  Wage,”  one  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  works  in  its  own  department  of  econom¬ 
ics,  and  his  writings  and  lectures  have  given 
him  national  {x>sition  as  a  leader  of  pro¬ 
gressive  thought  in  industrial,  economic,  and 
social  fields. 

Socialism  will  be  defended  by  Morris  Hill- 
quit,  a  distinguished  practising  lawyer  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Hillquit  was  born 
in  Riga,  Russia,  and  after  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  there  came  to  this  country  in  1886,  and 
studied  law  in  New  York.  He  is  the  author 
d  “History  of  Socialism  in  the  United 
States”  and  “Socialism  in  Theory  and 
Practice.”  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  the 
national  conventions  of  the  Socialist  party 
since  1899,  and  to  the  international  con¬ 


gresses  and  conferences  at  Amsterdam, 
Stuttgart,  Copenhagen,  and  Brussels. 

The  subject  is  not  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  Church  or  Socialism  is  right.  It  is  a 
discussion  of  Socialism,  attacked  by  a 
Churchman  and  defended  by  a  Socialist. 

Unquestionably,  arguments  based  on  the 
teachings  of  revealed  religion  will  be  a  factor 
in  Dr.  Ryan’s  discussion,  but  he  will  not 
rely  for  weapons  and  armor  on  inspiration 
or  authority. 

Neither  is  the  attack  narrowed  to  the 
expression  of  the  ecclesiastical  attitude  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Not  speaking  with 
authority  from  his  own  Church,  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  chosen  champion  of  other 
denominations.  Yet  it  is  true  that  he  is, 
inevitably,  contending  for  the  position  of 
all  Christian  Churches  in  so  far  as  they 
oppose  Socialism  on  the  basis  of  religious 
argument. 

The  mechanics  of  the  debate  were  some¬ 
what  diflicult  to  arrange.  In  the  outcome 
it  was  decided  that  the  authors  should  ex¬ 
change  manuscripts  and  re-exchange,  each 
with  the  right  to  introduce  revisions  in  the 
light  of  what  the  other  had  written,  until 
each  should  be  content.  A  pair  of  articles, 
containing  the  rejoinders  to  each  other,  will, 
therefore,  appear  in  each  number  of  the 
magazine  until  the  series  is  ended. 
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SHE  joint  discussion  on  Socialism 
which  opens  in  this  nximber  of 
Everybody’s,  and  which  is  to 
be  conducted  between  Dr.  John 
A.  Ryan  and  myself  through  several  suc¬ 
cessive  issues  of  the  magazine,  is  the  first 
public  debate  on  the  subject  conducted  on 
such  a  comprehensive  scale  and  before  such 
a  large  audience.  The  object  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  to  present  to  the  reading  public  both 
sides  of  a  much-mooted  social  problem  and 
to  draw  their  attention  to  the  promise  or 
menace  of  a  political  movement  w’hich  is 
yearly  growing  in  influence  and  extension. 

The  form  of  presentation  chosen  for  that 
P'>]pose  is  best  calculated  to  secure  that 
pbject.  A  partisan  statement  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  creed  and  movement  by  an  adherent  or 
opponent  must  necessarily  suffer  from  one- 
■•fedness,  and  all  attempts  at  an  “un¬ 


biased”  presentation  of  both  sides  by  one 
^rson  are  bound  to  fail,  because  in  the 
nature  of  things  there  can  be  no  true  impar¬ 
tiality  on  any  controversial  subject  of  vital 
and  toect  social  imp>ort.  In  a  joint  debate 
between  an  avowed  Socialist  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  and  consistent  opponent  of  the  move¬ 
ment  each  debater  may  be  expected  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  side  in  the  strongest  light,  marshal¬ 
ing  all  available  facts  and  arguments  in 
favor  of  his  contention,  and  thus  enable 
the  reader  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  controversy. 

Especially  is  that  the  case  when  a  de¬ 
bate  is  carried  on  from  the  deliberative  se¬ 
clusion  of  the  study  with  ample  intervals 
for  dispassionate  analysis  and  careful  for¬ 
mulation  of  statements,  rather  than  in  the 
contentious  atmosphere  of  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  polemic  from  the  platform. 


JOHN 

AUGUSTINE 
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As  an  “orthodox’'  Socialist,  who  has  sp)ent  on  a  fair  and  serious  criticism  of  the  Sodal- 
the  better  part  of  his  life  in  active  service  of  ist  teachings  and  practises  from  their  point 
the  organized  Socialist  movement,  I  may  of  view.  It  may  therefore  be  hoped  that  the 
without  immodesty  imdertake  to  present  debate  will  at  all  times  preserve  the  char- 
the  accepted  Socmlist  position,  and  to  acter  of  an  instructive  cUscussion  of  perti- 
s{>eak  for  the  Socialist  movement  with  nent  issues. 

some  degree  of  authority.  On  the  other  Dr.  Ryan,  besides  being  an  authority 
hand,  my  distinguished  adversary,  Dr.  as  a  student  and  teacher  of  social  and 
John  A.  Ryan,  is  one  of  the  few  opponents  economic  science,  is  an  eminent  Catholic 
of  Socialism  in  this  country  who  are  thor-  divine,  and  I  assume  that  he  will  approach 
oughly  familiar  with  the  Socialist  philoso-  the  subject  largely  from  the  point  of  view 
phy  and  movement,  and  whose  opposition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  all  the  more  that 
to  both  is  based  not  on  mere  prejuchce,  but  the  latter  has  recently  inaugurated  an 
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*ctive  campaign  against  Socialism.  Dr.  and  will  always  remain — Socialism.  The 
Ryan  will,  of  course,  be  at  liberty  to  assail  Socialists  are  as  little  concerned  with  the 
the  Socialist  doctrines  and  methods  with  Catholic  Church  as  with  any  other  organ- 
>ny  weapons  he  may  choose.  He  may  base  ized  expression  of  religious  belief — they  do 
Ids  (^position  on  the  arguments  of  papal  not  fight  the  Catholic  Church  unless  forced 
®cyclicals  just  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  to  do  so  in  self-defense, 
conservative  economists,  and  in  either  case  I  propose  to  defend  the  Socialist  claims 
Ishall  have  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  on  their  own  merits.  I  shall  attempt  to 
But  b  no  event  will  this  debate  develop  prove  that  the  Socialist  philosophy  is  sound, 
mto  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  that  the  Socialist  ideal  is  just  and  equitable, 
or  demerits  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  that  the  Socialist  ethics  are  pure,  and  that 
Socialist  movement.  The  Catholic  Church  the  Socialist  methods  are  legitimate  and 
is  not  at  issue  in  this  debate;  the  issue  is  eflScient.  If  these  claims  should  prove  un- 
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tenable,  the  Socialist  contention  fails  of  its 
own  weakness;  and  if,  on  the  contrary. 
Socialism  should  be  proved  to  be  rational 
and  righteous,  the  op]x>sition  of  the  Catholic 
Church  will  not  make  it  less  so. 

Like  all  other  social  theories  and  practical 
mass  movements.  Socialism  produces  cer¬ 
tain  divergent  schools,  bastard  offshoots 
clustering  around  the  main  trunk  of  the 
tree,  large  in  number  and  variety,  but  insig¬ 
nificant  in  size  and  strength.  Thus  we 
hear  of  State  Socialism,  Socialism  of  the 
Chair,  Christian  Socialism,  and  even  Cath¬ 
olic  Socialism.  With  these  heterogeneous 
and  heterodox  varieties  I  am  not  concerned 
— their  chief  function  is  to  confuse  the 
minds  of  the  unwary  critics  of  Socialism; 
but  they  have  no  part  in  the  real  life  and 
development  of  the  active  Socialist  move¬ 
ment. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOOALISlf 

The  Socialism  that  counts  and  the  one 
that  is  to  be  discussed  here  is  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  politically  organized  move¬ 
ment.  This  numbers  its  adherents  by  tens 
of  millions,  while  the  followers  of  all  its 
secondary  forms  and  variations  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  are  probably  well  within  the  hundred- 
thousand  mark. 

The  modern  political  movement  of  So¬ 
cialism  is  world-wide  in  scope  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  definite  and  uniform  in  conception 
and  methods.  The  international  Socialist 
movement  consists  of  a  chain  of  organiza¬ 
tions  or  parties,  rarely  more  than  one  in  each 
country.  These  parties  meet  at  regular 
intervals  in  convention  to  discuss  princi¬ 
ples,  tactics,  and  policies.  The  platforms, 
resolutions,  and  constitutions  adopted  at 
such  conventions  are  the  supreme  expression 
of  the  organized  movement.  Barring  varia¬ 
tions  in  phraseology  and  allowing  for  differ¬ 
ences  of  conditions  and  issues  confronting 
the  movement  at  different  times  and  places, 
the  declarations  are  practically  identical  in 
all  cases.  The  dominant  Socialist  organiza¬ 
tions  of  all  countries  are  organically  allied 
with  one  another.  By  means  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Socialist  Bureau  supported  at 
joint  expense,  the  Socialist  parties  of  the 
world  maintain  uninterrupted  relations 
with  one  another,  and  every  three  years 
they  meet  in  international  conventions, 
whose  conclusions  are  accepted  by  all  con¬ 
stituent  national  organizations. 


It  is  principally  the  doctrines  and  policies 
formulated  by  such  official  national  and 
international  Socialist  conventions  that  I 
propose  to  defend  and  that  I  expect  my 
opponent  to  assail  in  this  debate. 

Principally,  but  not  exclusively. 

For  while  the  official  statements  and 
declarations  of  the  organized  Socialist 
I)arties,  national  and  international,  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  indisputable  authority  on 
the  questions  with  which  they  deal,  there 
are  certain  other  sources  which  can  not 
properly  be  left  out  of  account  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  intelligent  discussion  on  So¬ 
cialism. 

The  practical  Socialist  movement  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  social  philosophy  which  was 
formulate  by  the  “theoreticians”  of  the 
movement,  and  was  and  still  is  constantly 
elaborated  by  its  students  and  writers.  In 
its  every-day  work  and  struggles  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement  acts  and  speaks  through 
its  recognized  representatives  on  the  public 
platform,  in  legislative  bodies  or  adminis¬ 
trative  offices.  The  utterances  and  acts  of 
such  writers  and  representatives,  unless 
formally  repudiated  by  their  party,  must  be 
considered  as  legitimate  expressions  and 
manifestations  of  the  Socialist  movement, 
and  its  defenders  and  opponents  alike  may 
properly  refer  to  them  in  support  of  their 
contentions.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
editorial  attitude  of  the  official  publications 
of  the  Socialist  parties. 

NO  CENSORSHIP  FOR  “AUTHORinES” 

But  in  fairness  to  both  sides  of  the  debate 
and  to  the  reading  public,  certain  limitations 
and  exceptions  must  be  noted  here.  The 
literature  on  Socialism — and  I  refer  to  the 
pro-Socialist  side  only — consists  of  many 
hundreds  of  volumes  written  in  all  modem 
languages,  and  there  is  no  censorship  and 
no  index  expurgatorius  in  the  Socialist 
movement.  The  Socialist  author  writes  on 
his  own  responsibility.  If  his  work  meek 
with  the  approval  of  the  movement  it  k 
tacitly  adopted  as  one  of  the  instruments  d 
the  Socialist  propaganda,  otherwise  it  is 
rejected  or  ignored.  To  the  uninformed 
this  designation  of  “authorities”  may  swm 
exceedingly  vague,  but  to  piersons  familiar 
with  the  Socialist  movement,  its  history 
and  literature,  it  will  convey  a  tolerably 
definite  test. 

Thus  Karl  Marx,  Frederick  Engels,  and 
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Ferdinand  Lassalle  are  unquestionably  the 
theoretical  founders  of  the  modern  Socialist 
movement,  and  their  economic  and  political 
doctrines  are  substantially  the  basis  of  the 
philosophy  of  International  Socialism.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  almost  every  strong  national  move¬ 
ment  has  produced  a  group  of  thinkers, 
writers,  or  “leaders,”  whose  utterances  are 
generally  accepted  as  authoritative  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  Socialist  position. 

As  such  we  may  mention  the  Germans 
August  Bebel,  Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  and 
Karl  Kautsky;  the  Frenchmen  Jules 
Guesde,  Paul  Lafargue,  and  Jean  Jaur^s; 
the  Austrian  Victor  Adler;  the  Belgian 
fimile  Vandervelde;  the  Russian  Georges 
Plekhanoff,  and  'the  Englishmen  H.  M. 
Hyndman  and  J.  Keir  Hardie. 

American  Socialism  has  likewise  advanced 
a  number  of  representative  spokesmen, 
whose  names  will  readily  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  all  persons  familiar  with  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  authors  named  do  not  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  list  of  Socialist  “authori¬ 
ties”— they  are  only  mentioned  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  claim  that  there  is  a  large  circle  of 
generally  recognized  exponents  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  creed,  whose  expressed  views  may  be 
invoked  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  and 
that  Socialism  can  not  be  charged  with  the 
utterances  of  unknown  or  irresponsible 
writers. 

The  expression  “Socialist  authorities” 
must  furthermore  be  taken  in  a  very  re¬ 
stricted  sense.  Socialists  are  no  respecters 
of  “authorities.”  They  do  not  accept  the 
conclusions  of  their  writers  on  faith.  The 
leaders  of  Socialist  thought  are  those  who 
have  been  able  to  state  their  social  and 
economic  theories  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  convincingness,  and  the  ability  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  their  views  with  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  always  remains  the  test  of  their 
authoritativeness. ' 

A  CHANGING  PROGRAM 

There  is  nothing  sacred  in  the  writings 
even  of  the  founders  of  the  modern  Socialist 
philosophy.  Some  of  the  economic  doc¬ 
trine  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  many 
cardinal  planks  of  his  practical  program 
have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  test  of 
experience  and  criticism,  and  have  been  dis¬ 
carded  by  the  Socialist  movement.  Some 
of  the  expressed  views  of  Marx  and  Engels 
have  been  modihed  by  their  Socialist  fol¬ 


lowers,  and  generally  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  is  constantly  engaged  in  revising  its 
creed  as  well  as  its  tactics.  Socialism  is  a 
modern,  progressive  movement  engaged  in 
practical,  every-day  struggles,  and  it  can  not 
escape  the  influence  of  changing  social  con¬ 
ditions  or  growing  economic  knowledge. 
The  international  Socialist  movement  is 
still  Marxian,  because  the  fundamental 
social  and  economic  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx, 
his  collaborators  and  disciples,  still  hold 
good  in  the  eyes  of  the  vast  majority  of  So¬ 
cialists;  but  in  the  details  of  its  methods 
and  mode  of  action  the  Socialist  movement 
to-day  is  quite  different  from  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Marx. 

SHAW  THE  DRAMATIST  VS.  SHAW  THE 
SOCIALIST 

And  finally,  another  point  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  any  fair  discussion  on  Socialism. 
The  Socialist  “authorities”  are  such  only 
within  the  scoj)e  of  their  competency,  i.e., 
on  the  subject  of  Socialist  economics  and 
politics.  Their  opinions  on  all  other  topics 
must  neither  be  credited  nor  charged  to  the 
Socialist  movement. 

For  instance,  G.  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  well- 
known  Socialist,  and  has  written  several 
tracts  on  economics  which  fairly  express 
the  recognized  Socialist  position.  Mr. 
Shaw  also  happens  to  be  a  playwright  and  a 
dramatic  critic.  It  would  obviously  be  pre¬ 
posterous  to  claim  that  Shaw’s  volumes  of 
dramatic  criticism  represent  the  Socialist 
view  on  the  drama,  and,  perhaps  in  a  minor 
degree,  it  is  similarly  unwarranted  to  claim 
that  Engel’s  religious  beliefs  or  Bebel’s 
views  on  the  institution  of  the  family 
represent  the  Socialist  conceptions  on  these 
subjects.  Like  the  opinion  of  a  judge  on  a 
subject  not  directly  involved  in  the  matter 
submitted  to  his  decision,  such  extraneous 
views  are  obiter  dicta,  and  not  binding  on 
anybody  but  the  author. 

With  this  statement  of  my  opinion  on  the 
object  of  the  present  discussion  and  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  connection  with 
it,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  outline  a  concise 
statement  of  the  aspect  of  Socialism  which 
is  to  form  the  main  subject  |of  the  debate. 

The  term  Socialism  is  used  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  designate  a  certain  social  philos¬ 
ophy,  a  scheme  of  social  organization,  and 
an  active  political  movement.  As  a  philo¬ 
sophic  system  Socialism  is  concerned  with 
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the  laws  and  course  of  social  evolution  in 
general  and  those  of  contemporaneous  so¬ 
ciety  in  particular.  It  proceeds  from  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  prevailing  order, 
seeks  to  discover  its  substance  and  main¬ 
springs,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  its  short¬ 
comings,  and  to  determine  the  trend  of  its 
development. 

WHAT  SOaALISM  REALLY  MEANS 

As  a  practical  movement  Socialism  stands 
primarily  for  industrial  readjustment.  It 
seeks  to  secure  greater  planfulness  in  the 
production  of  wealth  and  greater  equity  in 
its  distribution. 

Concretely  stated,  the  Socialist  program 
advocates  a  reorganization  of  the  existing 
industrial  system  on  the  basis  of  collective 
or  national  ownership  of  the  social  tools. 
It  demands  that  the  control  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  wealth-creation  be  taken  from  the 
individual  capitalist  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  nation,  to  be  organized  and 
operated  for  the  beneht  of  the  whole  people. 
The  program  implies  radical  changes  in 
the  existing  industrial  machinery,  political 
structure,  and  social  relations.  The  form 
of  society  which  would  result  from  such 


changes  is  usually  designated  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  subject  as  the  Socialist  State 
or  the  Socialist  Ideal. 

Thus  the  dominant  factors  in  the  Social¬ 
ist  thought,  movement,  and  ideal  may  be 
said  to  be  of  a  politico-economic  nature. 
But  Socialism  is  not  devoid  of  ethical  and 
spiritual  implications.  The  Socialist  philos¬ 
ophy  involves  certain  definite  views  of 
right  and  wrong  in  the  individual  and  social 
conduct  of  men,  which  are  sometimes  at 
variance  with  accepted  standards;  and  the 
Socialist  ideal  is  predicated  on  a  change  in 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  man  and  society 
which  are  bound  to  aftect  our  conceptions 
of  individual  and  social  duty.  The  moral 
conceptions  thus  implied  in  the  Socialist 
program  constitute  the  code  of  Socialist 
ethics. 

An  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  will 
thus  require  a  discussion  of  the  Socialist 
criticism  and  program  and  the  Socialist 
ideal  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  bearings 
of  Socialism  on  morals  and  religion.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  present  the  Socialist  claims  under 
these  various  heads  in  the  succeeding  issues 
of  this  magazine,  and  I  trust  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  my  opponent  to  give  adequate 
expression  to  the  other  side. 


DR.  RYAN  REJECTS  SOCIALISM  AND  OFFERS 
AN  ALTERNATIVE 


My  opponent’s  general  statement  of 
the  methods  that  we  have  agreed  to 
follow  in  the  discussion  now  begin- 
ing  leaves  nothing  under  that  head  for  me 
to  add,  subtract,  or  otherwise  modify.  He 
is  to  defend  Socialism  in  the  ways  that 
seem  best  to  him,  and  I  am  to  oppose  it  with 
whatever  weapons  I  choose.  His  generous 
personal  references  to  me  are  naturally 
gratifying,  even  though  strict  candor  would 
compiel  me  to  admit  that  they  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  deserved.  In  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  matter  of  his  first  article  he  sets  a 
standard  of  courteous,  dispassionate  writing 
which  I  will  at  all  times  emulate.  The  de¬ 
bate  will  be  one  of  issues,  not  of  personalities. 

Mr.  Hillquit’s  delimitation  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  his  conception  of  the  sources 
and  standards  for  argumentation  are  on  the 
whole  the  same  as  mine.  Not  any  of  the 
minor  schools  and  varieties,  but  Interna¬ 


tional  Socialism  is  the  thing  that  we  are  to 
debate.  The  doctrines  and  policies  of  this 
system  as  set  forth  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  conventions,  “constitute  the  most 
indisputable  authority  on  the  subjects  with 
which  they  deal.”  Nevertheless,  “there  are 
certain  other  sources  which  can  not  prop¬ 
erly  be  left  out  of  account.”  For  the  living 
thing  called  Socialism  is  underlaid  and 
permeated  by  a  fairly  definite  social  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  “is  not  devoid  of  ethical  and 
spiritual  implications.” 

These  elements  are  to  be  found  in  the 
pronouncements,  whether  by  voice  on  the 
platform  or  by  pen  in  books  and  journals, 
of  the  recognized  authorities  and  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Socialist  movement.  Wbt 
they  say  and  do  must  be  taken  as  the  lepti- 
mate  expression  of  the  movement  until  it  is 
formally  repudiated.  Some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  authoritative  persons  are 
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named  and  others  are  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Hillquit’s  article.  They  would  be  accepted 
as  adequately  representative  Socialists  by 
any  intelligent  student  of  Socialism.  His 
conception  of  the  limited  sense  in  which 
they  are  recognized  as  authorities  by  their 
fellow  Socialists  is  likewise  unexceptionable. 

There  is,  however,  one  statement  made 
by  my  opponent  concerning  the  competency 
of  these  authorities  which  is  not  entirely 
adequate.  They  are,  he  tells  us,  authorities 
only  “on  the  subject  of  Socialist  economics 
and  politics.  Their  opinions  on  all  other 
topics  must  neither  be  credited  nor  charged 
to  the  Socialist  movement.”  For  example, 
the  views  of  Bernard  Shaw  concerning  the 
drama  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  Social¬ 
ist  thought  on  that  topic. 

I  admit  the  correctness  of  this  contention, 
and  for  three  good  reasons:  first,  Mr. 
Shaw’s  notions  on  this  subject  are  appar¬ 
ently  peculiar  to  himself;  second,  they  do 
not  appear  in  those  of  his  writings  which 
deal  specifically  with  Socialism;  and,  third, 
they  are  not  placed  by  him  in  any  definite 
relation  to  Socialism  or  Socialist  philosophy. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Hillquit  thus  con¬ 
tinues:  “and,  perhaps  in  a  minor  degree,  it 
is  similarly  unwarranted  to  claim  that 
Engel’s  religious  beliefs  or  Bebel’s  views  on 
the- institution  of  the  family  represent  the 
Socialist  conceptions  on  these  subjects,”  he 
understates  the  importance  and  relevance 
of  these  particular  utterances.  As  I  shall 
try  to  show  at  length  in  the  proper  place, 
such  non-economic  opinions  as  these  have  a 
direct  and  significant  bearing  on  Socialist 
philosophy  and  the  Socialist  movement. 

SOaALISM — A  THREEFOLD  THEME 

We  are,  as  Mr.  Hillquit  states  in  his  clo- 
smg  p>aragraphs,  to  discuss  Socialism  under 
a  threefold  aspect.  We  shall  consider  it 
not  merely  as  an  economic  and  p>oliticai 
system,  but  also  as  a  social  philosophy  and 
a  living  social  movement.  Were  we  to  do 
less  than  this,  our  treatment  of  the  subject 
would  be  partial,  misleading,  and  inade¬ 
quate.  Every  social  ideal  pursued  by  a  so- 
oal  group  involves  a  movement  and  a 
philosophy.  If  there  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule  they  do  not  include  in  their  number 


the  subject  of  this  debate.  Adequately  con¬ 
sidered,  then.  Socialism  is  an  end,  a  means, 
and  a  set  of  fundamental  principles.  The 
end  is  the  Socialist  State,  or  Socialist  reor¬ 
ganization  of  society;  the  means  is  the  con¬ 
crete  Socialist  movement  with  its  organized 
political  party,  its  literature,  and  its  general 
propaganda;  while  the  principles  or  philos¬ 
ophy  consist  mainly  of  an  interpretation  of 
history,  and  a  theory  of  social  forces  and 
social  evolution. 

Although  the  Socialist  State  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  cherished  and  striven  for  by  a 
different  kind  of  movement  from  that 
known  as  International  Socialism,  and 
might  start  from  and  be  motived  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  social  philosophy,  the  fact  is  that  the 
movement  and  the  philosophy  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  are  those  which  Mr.  Hill¬ 
quit  has  outlined.  It  is  this  living  reality 
and  not  some  imaginary  or  artificial  Social¬ 
ism  that  we  are  to  discuss. 

A  THREEFOLD  REJECTION 

Thus  far  we  are  in  agreement.  Thus  far, 
and  no  farther.  For  I  reject  and  opp>ose 
Socialism  in  all  three  aspects.  As  a  social 
philosophy,  it  reaches  some  glimmerings  of 
truth,  but  is  in  the  main  false.  As  a  living 
movement,  it  involves  and  disseminates  so 
many  and  such  baneful  errors,  social,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  ethical,  that  it  is  a  constant 
menace  to  right  principles  and  a  right  order 
of  society.  As  a  contemplated  economico- 
pKjlitical  scheme,  it  would  bring  in  more 
and  greater  evils  than  it  would  abolish. 

While  holding  these  rather  decided  views 
regarding  Socialism,  I  would  have  the 
reader  understand  that  I  am  not  an  undis¬ 
criminating  apologist  of  the  present  indus¬ 
trial  system.  In  many  of  its  elements  it  is 
far,  very  far,  from  satisfactory  or  tolerable. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  bankrupt.  It 
has  in  it  the  possibilities  of  immense  im¬ 
provement.  Hence  we  are  not  compelled 
to  continue  it  as  it  now  is  or  to  fly  to  Social¬ 
ism.  There  is  a  third  alternative,  namely, 
the  existing  system  greatly,  even  radically, 
amended. 

And  this  I  believe  to  be  the  only  reason¬ 
able  choice,  and  the  only  enduring  out¬ 
come. 


The  debate  between  Dr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Hillquit— Sociaiism:  Promise  or  Menace?— 
VfiU  be  continued  in  the  November  number. 


Geor^eanna  "Banana 
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"alas  for  the  honor  of  OLT} 
FRANCE!  alas!  ALAS!" 


"Georgeanna  banana,  to  the  lanna  go  fanna; 
Tee-leggid,  TiE-leggM,  BOW-leggM  Georgeanna!” 

ISS  CASEY,  aged  twelve,  halted 

Mher  mincing  steps  and  turned  to 
face  her  giggling  tormentors. 

-I  “Gee!  youse  kids  is  common!” 
she  said.  She  slowly  adjusted  the  stringy 
white  feather  boa  about  her  neck,  looked 
w’ith  hauteur  upon  her  followers,  and  added 
witheringly: 

“Canals!” 

She  raised  her  pink  parasol  with  exagger¬ 
ated  elegance  and  resumed  her  walk.  Not 
a  word  came  from  the  perplexed  young 
ladies  behind  her. 

“I  guess  that’ll  hold  them  wimmen  for  a 
while,”  she  said  to  herself. 

The  Marquise  looked  with  scorn  upon 
the  taunting  mob  of  sans  culottes. 
*‘CanailleI  I  fear  ye  not!  ”  said  she. 
Georgeanna  crossed  Sixth  Avenue  at 
Carmine  Street,  and  strolled  toward  Wash¬ 
ington  Square.  She  seated  herself  stiflQy 
upon  a  bench  near  the  Arch,  and  lowered 
her  parasol. 

Every  morning  the  lovely  young  Mar¬ 
quise  sat  for  an  hour  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg. 

“How  beautiful  this  morning  are  the  fra¬ 
grant  gardens!”  murmured  Miss  Casey,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Arch.  She  looked  carefully  to 


\  '■ 


right  and  to  left,  thrust  her  hand  quickly 
into  her  right  stocking  just  above  the  shoe- 
'.ace  that  served  as  a  garter,  and  drew  forth 
a  knotted  handkerchief. 

“Five,  ten,  fifty — ninety-two  cents,”  she 
counted.  “I  will  hail  a  fakir!” 

The  fat  policeman  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  grinned  at  the  funny  little  girl  who 
stood  on  the  curb,  and  with  mock  gallantry 
bowed  and  offered  his  arm. 

“Permit  me,  madam,”  said  he,  “to  guide 
you  through  this  maze  of  traflSc!” 

Georgeanna  gravely  laid  finger-tips  on 
his  sleeve,  and,  the  other  hand  tightly  clutch¬ 
ing  the  parasol  and  holding  her  skirt  raised 
from  an  imaginary  contact  with  the  street, 
she  permitted  herself  to  be  led  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  comer. 

“Merci,  merci,  messeer,"  she  thanked  him 
with  dignity. 

“Whatever  that  is!”  smiled  the  policeman. 
“Looks  Irish,”  he  added  to  himself,  “but  I 
guess  she  must  be  a  Ginney! 

“Don’t  take  any  bad  money,  sis!”  he 
called  to  her  from  his  post  in  the  street,  but 
she  answered  him  not. 

She  waved  the  pink  parasol  at  the  chauf¬ 
feur  of  the  ’bus,  and  declined  the  assisting 
hand  of  the  conductor. 
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“To  the  Loove — I  mean  the  Museum,” 
she  said,  as  she  gave  him  a  dime. 

The  Marquise  hailed  a  fiacre,  and,  set¬ 
tling  herself  luxuriously  among  the 
cushions,  commanded  the  cocker  to 
drive  her  to  the  Louvre. 

Sundry  ladies  of  fashion  driving  down 
Fifth  Avenue  that  morning  in  June  won¬ 
dered  who  could  have  been  the  little  girl 
with  the  big  blue  eyes  who  smiled  and 
bowed  to  them  so  ceremoniously  from  the 
top  of  a  motor  ’bus;  and  a  portly  old  gen¬ 
tleman  told  with  glee  at  his  club  how  a 
queer  kid  with  a  string  of  scarecrow  feath¬ 
ers  around  her  neck  had  waved  a  pink  para¬ 
sol  at  him  and  called  out  something  which 
sounded  like  '‘Bonjour,  Prince!”  as  he  was 
walking  down  the  Avenue. 

Miss  Casey  surrendered  her  parasol  with 
great  reluctance  at  the  door  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum,  and  with  critical  air  ad¬ 
vanced  up)on  the  Rodin  collection.  The 
first  thing  that  she  saw  was  the  statue  of 
Adam,  heroic  in  size,  and  nude.  Her  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  sculpture  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  ecclesiastical  variety.  She  low¬ 
ered  her  eyes  and  blushed.  “Excuse  me, 
sir,”  she  said,  and  ran  back  to  collect  her 
parasol. 

“Me  mother’d  beat  the  life  out  of  me!” 


gasped  the  Marquise — pardon.  Miss  Casey 
— as  she  hurriedly  left  the  Museum. 

For  a  moment  or  so  she  fell  out  of  her 
play,  and  was  but  a  little  Irish  girl,  miles 
away  from  the  tenement  in  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage;  frightened,  bewildered,  and  hungry. 

Mrs.  Drayton  Trask,  coming  down  the 
steps  of  her  house  to  enter  her  car,  saw 
the  odd  figure  standing  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  noted  the  air  of  uncertainty.  “A  lost 
child — and  far  out  of  her  way,  I  should 
say,”  was  her  comment. 

Georgeanna  surrendered  to  the  kindly 
questioning,  told  who  she  was  and  how  she 
had  come  alone  from  Carmine  Street,  and 
added  that  she  was  very  hungry.  Mrs. 
Trask,  amused  and  interested,  suggested 
that  she  had  better  conclude  the  day  by 
being  driven  home  in  a  motor-car. 

From  the  first  her  guest  began  to  pay  in 
entertainment  for  the  hospitality.  She 
sank  back  into  the  cushions  of  the  car  quite 
languidly,  and  Mrs.  Trask  noted  that  every 
gesture  of  her  own  was  followed  by  a  similar 
one  on  Georgeanna’s  part,  and  that  even 
the  tones  of  her  voice  were  reproduced  in 
startling  fashion.  Georgeanna’s  extreme 
gentility  increased  with  the  progress  of  the 
car  down  the  Avenue,  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  Fifty-ninth  Street  she  was  address¬ 
ing  her  hostess  as  the  “Duchesse,”  stating 
confidentially  that  she  herself  was  also  a 
noblewoman. 

The  knotted  handkerchief  was  brought 
forth  and  the  eighty-two  cents  displayed 
to  the  “Duchesse,”  who  pretended  to  be 


SEVERAL  OF  MRS.  TRASK’S  FRIENDS  STOPPED  TO  GREET  HER,  AND  WERE 
CEREMONIOUSLY  PRESENTED. 

overcome  by  the  sight  of  so  much  wealth,  head  was  inclined  in  respectful  attention. 
Georgeanna  announced  her  intention  of  “Jackass,  you  may  bring  me  some  pig’s 
stopping  the  car  at  the  first  “delicatessen”  knuckles  with  a  soupspKxm  of  salt.” 
they  saw,  but  Mrs.  Trask  insisted  that  hers  ^‘Madame  la  marquise,  dinner  is  served.” 

must  be  the  privilege,  and  that  Mr.  Sherry’s  ^‘To-night  I  am  weary,"  she  said. 

delicatessen  wasj«5^  the  place.  '^Jacques,  you  may  bring  me  only 

Georgeanna  insisted  upon  raising  her  pink  some  bouillon,  with  a  soupqon  of  salt." 

parasol  for  the  short  walk  from  the  car  to  The  waiter  looked  helplessly  at  Mrs. 
the  doorway,  and  it  required  tactful  per-  Trask.  That  lady  laughed  frankly, 
suasion  to  prevent  her  from  carrying  it  over  “Pig’s  knuckles,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “are 
her  head  as  they  passed  into  the  restaurant,  not  very  well  served  at  this  particular  hotel. 

To  her  mind  the  occasion  seemed  to  call  for  Permit  me  to  suggest  some  cold  chicken, 

some  sort  of  triumphal  entry,  and  had  she  and  a  lot  of  cake  and  hot  chocolate.” 
had  her  heart’s  desire  they  no  doubt  would  “Very  well.  Grand  Damn — as  you  de- 
have  been  preceded  by  at  least  a  drum-  sire,”  assented  Georgeanna. 
major,  if  not  by  an  entire  brass  band.  The  Marquise  felt  that  the  Duchesse 

However,  the  deferential  bow  of  the  head-  de  Rambouillet  was  indeed  a  grande 

waiter  as  he  came  toward  them  must  have  dame. 

appieased  her  somewhat,  for  she  smiled,  and  Several  of  Mrs.  Trask’s  friends  stopped  to 
slipped  her  little  hand  quite  unexpectedly  greet  her,  and  were  ceremohiously  presented 

into  his,  much  to  his  discomfiture.  to  Georgeanna,  who  permitted  herself  to  be 

But  he  became  nearly  human  by  the  time  kissed  quite  like  an  ordinary  little  person, 

he  had  pulled  out  a  chair  for  her  and  She  giggled  joyously  over  her  cake  and  choc- 

beckoned  a  waiter  to  the  table.  olate,  but  when  they  left  the  restaurant  the 

“What  will  you  have  to  eat,  my  dear?”  spectacle  of  the  limousine  with  its  attendant 

asked  Mrs.  Trask.  footman  and  chauffeur  recalled  her  swiftly 

Georgeanna  looked  up  at  the  waiter,  whose  to  a  sense  of  her  rank  and  obligations,  and 
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during  the  drive  to  Carmine  Street  she  was 
once  more  the  young  woman  of  title. 

Mrs.  Casey  was  waishing  the  supp>er  dish¬ 
es  when  her  errant  child  opened  the  door 
and  stalked  in.  The  first  thing  the  mother 
saw  was  the  boa  of  white  feathers  filched 
from  a  pillow  and  strung  together.  “Phwat 
the  divil!”  she  exclaimed.  “Georgeanna 
Teresa  Casey,  yer  father’s  gone  to  the  sta¬ 
tion-house  to  sind  out  an  alarum  for  yeh. 
Where’ve  yeh  been?” 

Georgeanna,  still  in  her  glory,  looked  at 
her  mother  calmly.  “Madam,  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  you  are  a  Grand  Damn!”  she  said. 

“And  it’s  swear  at  me  yeh  will,  is  it?”  re¬ 
torted  the  startled  Madame  Casey.  “Into 
yer  room  till  yer  father  gets  back!” 

She  pushed  the  girl  into  the  next  room 
and  locked  the  door. 

Georgeanna  held  her  hands  extended  to¬ 
ward  the  ceiling  and  cried  aloud:  “Alas  for 
the  honor  of  Old  France!  Alas!  Alas!” 

She  folded  her  feather  boa  and  put  it 
away  carefully  in  a  drawer,  from  the  back 
of  which  she  took  a  tattered  paper-covered 


tion,  and  begged  that  he  be  indulgent. 

Mrs.  Casey  listened  with  incredulous  air 
to  the  news  her  husband  brought,  and  they 
both  concluded  that  if  their  child  was  not 
on  the  verge  of  serious  illness,  she  was  crazy, 
and  that  the  sooner  they  found  out  which 
it  was,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  Casey 
family.  Accordingly  they  entered  the  next 
room;  but  when  they  saw  the  happy,  remi¬ 
niscent  smile  on  the  lips  of  Georgeanna,  they 
had  not  the  heart  to  waken  her.  Mrs. 
Casey  spied  the  book  upon  the  floor.  She 
picked  it  up,  read  the  title,  and  without  a 
word  held  it  out  to  her  husband. 

“the  marquise  de  croissac;  or,  the 

BRIDE  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE.” 

“For  the  love  of  Mike!”  said  Casey. 

Mrs.  Casey  glanced  through  the  book, 
showed  a  paragraph  to  her  husband,  and 
they  both  chuckled  softly. 

Georgeanna  dreamed  that  she  was  in  her 
hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  She 
turned  restlessly,  and  through  half-opened 
eyes  saw  a  figure  bj'  her  bedside. 


book.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
tried  to  read,  but  the  day’s  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  were  beginning  to  tell,  and  soon  her 
head  dropped  to  the  pillow,  the  book  fell 
to  the  floor,  and  she  was  asleep. 

The  Marquise  Casey  had  scarcely  en¬ 
tered  the  house  when  a  wild-eyed  man 
came  hurriedly  down  the  street.  A  resem- 


Tut  away  my  jewels,  Marie,”  she  mur- 


'PUT  AWAY  MY  JEWELS,  MARIE,”  SHE  MURMURED 
DROWSILY,  “and  go  TO  BED.” 


blance  prompted  Mrs.  Trask  to  ask  if  he 
was  the  father  of  a  little  girl  whom  she  had 
jwt  brought  home  in  her  car.  She  told  the 
circumstances  briefly,  laughed  with  him 
over  the  liveliness  of  his  daughter’s  imagina- 


mured  drowsily,  “and  go  to  bed;  I  shall  not 
need  you  longer  to-night,  my  good  girl.” 

Casey  grinned  at  his  wife.  “The  damned 
little  monkey  of  an  aristocrat!”  he  said 
fondly. 
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HENRY  C- ROWLAND 

AUTHOR  OP  “BACK-FIRE,”  “THE  PILOT-FISH,"  ETC. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE  FIRST  CHAPTERS: 

Jack  Hamilton,  a  wealthy  young  American,  has  just  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  his  schooner-yacht  after' 
five  years  in  Europe.  He  has  promptly  fallen  in  love  with  Coline  Satterlie,  a  childhood  playmate,  who, 
however,  has  recently  promised  to  marry  Konrad  Von  Reibnitz,  a  German  count  of  attractive  manners  but 
most  imsavory  reputation.  Her  father,  determined  to  prevent  the  marriage  at  any  cost,  explains  to  Jack 
a  s^eme  he  has  worked  out  for  breaking  oS  her  infatuation:  he  wants  to  send  her  away  on  a  six  months' 
cruise  in  the  South  Seas,  with  no  companions  save  Jack  and  the  captain  and  mate.  Jack  makes  objections, 
but  at  last  reluctantly  consents,  on  the  chance  of  saving  Coline  from  a  lifetime  of  unhappiness.  When  he 
meets  Captain  Saltonstall  and  the  mate,  Whistler,  he  finds  them  also  deeply  distressed  over  the  kidnapping 
project.  Coline  herself,  who  supposes  the  voyage  b  merely  to  Australia,  b  amused  by  her  father’s  plan, 
which  she  declares  principally  a  device  for  making  her  fall  in  love  with  Jack.  She  fully  intends  to  return  by 
the  first  steamer  and  marry  Von  Reibnitz  at  once.  Finally,  after  Mr.  ^tteriie  has  gone  east  on  business. 
Jack  and  Saltonstall  rebel,  and  both  tell  Coline  of  Satteriie’s  orders  to  keep  her  at  sea  for  six  months  or  longer. 
Whereupon  Coline  astounds  them  by  announcing  that  she  will  go  anyhow. 

The  same  afternoon  Jack  meets  the  mate  coming  from  the  office  of  a  lawyer  notorious  for  crooked  prac¬ 
tises  and,  his  suspicions  aroused,  he  asks  Whistler  pointblank  what  he  was  doing  in  such  a  place. 


CHAPTER  VI  —  CONTINUED 


*  llF  YOU  have  any  legal  business 

¥  I  to  transact,”  said  I,  “just  step 
1  I  across  the  hall  and  talk  to  my 
■■  ■  I  solicitors.  It  will  cost  you  less 
and  you  can  feel  that  you  are  in  honest 
hands.” 

“I  wouldna’  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  yon 
auld  corby  craw  hasna’  a  deal  to  learn  of 


his  profession,”  Whistler  answered,  “but 
for  a’  that  ’tis  a  canny  auld  body  and  I  have 
heard  him  highly  ree-commended.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  didna’  charge  me  a  cent  for  the 
consultation.” 

“Then  you  can  bet  your  whiskers  he 
banks  on  getting  it  out  of  somebody  else, 

I  answer^,  as  we  were  going  down  the 
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\  stairs  together.  On  the  street,  a  sudden 
f  idea  strUdng  me,  I  said: — “I  hope  to 
heaven,  Mr.  Whistler,  that  you  have  not 
been  consulting  him  in  regard  to  this  voy¬ 
age  of  ours.” 

His  shamefaced  expression  told  me  at 
once  that  I  had  hit  tiie  nail  on  the  head. 
Much  disturbed,  I  drew  him  into  a  cafe, 
where  at  a  quiet  table  over  a  glass  of  Scotch 
ale  I  managed  to  extract  his  confession. 

“Aweel,  sir-r,”  said  Whistler,  “ye  must 
knaw  that  I’m  by  way  of  bein’  a  mon  o’ 
str-rong  preenciples.  A  thing  now  might  be 
morally  right  but  legally  wr-rong,  and  I  am 
no  the  mon  to  fly  in  the  face  o’  the  law.  .  .” 

“But,  confound  it  all!”  I  cried,  angry 
enough  to  have  brought  my  stone  mug 
down  on  the  top  of  his  scrubby,  sandy 
head,  “why  couldn’t  you  have  told  the  cap¬ 
tain  or  myself  what  you  were  up  to,  before 
putting  us  all  at  the  mercy  of  that  old 
shark?  Not  that  we  are,  though,  in  any 
case.  Why,  damn  it,  man!”  I  dropp)ed  my 
voice  and  brought  my  face  closer  to  his — 
“I  have  told  Miss  Satterlie  everything!” 

Whistler’s  small,  deep-set  eyes  glimmered 
at  me  in  a  manner  which  suggested  some 
troglodyte  looking  out  of  his  cave. 

“What’s  that  y’  are  sa>dn’?”  he  asked. 
“Ye  have  told  her?” 

k  “Yes,”  I  answered,  impatiently.  “The 
V  skipper  practically  told  her,  too.  You 
nerfn’t  think  that  you  are  the  only  one  who 
has  been  bothered  about  the  right  of  the 
thing.” 

Whistler  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair 
and  leaned  forward.  “And  she  is  willin’  to 
go,  a’  the  same?”  he  asked,  disbelievingly. 

“Yes.  She  told  her  father  that  she 
would  go  and  she  is  going.  Miss  Satterlie 
is  coming  aboard  to-morrow  night.” 

“And  ye  told  the  young  lady  about  the 
island?” 

“What  island?  I  told  her  that  we  might 
wander  all  over  the  shop  for  the  next  six 
months.” 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  his  little 
eyes  twinkled  at  me  brighter  than  ever. 
“She  canna’  knaw  what  is  in  store  for  her,” 
he  muttered,  as  if  to  himself. 

“Look  here,”  I  interrupted,  “how  much 
did  you  tell  that  old  cormorant,  anyhow?” 

“Nae  mair  than  was  needfu’,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  evasively.  “It  was  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  us  all,  d’ye  see?”  He  shook  his 
bushy  head  like  an  old  owl,  which  bird  of 
overrated  intelligence  he  strongly  resembled 


in  many  ways.  “I  wouldna’  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  skipper  himself  might  not  be 
creeminally  responsible,  but  that  is  his 
own  lookout.  As  mate  and  merely  obeyin’ 
or-rders  I  am  no’  supposed  to  have  any 
hand  in  the  business,  offeecially.” 

I  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  trying  to 
get  the  upper  hand  of  my  anger  before  con¬ 
tinuing  the  conversation.  In  this  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  question 
him  in  calmer  tones  as  to  how  much  he  had 
told  the  “shyster.”  But  it  was  like  trying 
to  question  a  hedgehog.  Whistler  curled 
up  tighter  and  tighter  with  each  verbal 
prod,  while  his  sandy  whiskers  bristled  out 
at  me  like  a  defense.  So  far  as  I  was  able 
to  gather,  he  had  merely  presented  the 
proposition  as  an  abstract  point  of  law  about 
which  he  had  engaged  in  argument  with  a 
friend  and  on  the  decision  of  which  he  had 
risked  a  small  bet.  He  told  me  that  old 
Craven  had  laughed  at  the  whole  thing, 
offered  a  cigar,  and  refused  to  accept  any 
fee  in  compensation  for  his  time. 

In  the  end  old  Craven  had  dismissed 
Whistler  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  band 
and  a  hint  that  in  the  case  of  any  subse¬ 
quent  maritime  difficulty  he  was  to  remem- 
l^r  that  he  had  always  a  friend  ashore  on 
whom  he  might  rely — “a  sheet  anchor,”  as 
he  beautifully  expressed  it;  and  for  the 
life  of  me,  after  listening  to  Whistler’s 
story,  I  could  not  actually  determine 
whether  the  old  barnacle  had  really  learned 
anything  which  he  thought  that  he  might 
use  to  his  future  advantage  or  was  merely 
inserting  an  advertisement  in  the  maritime 
world. 

Whistler  himself  was  canny  enough,  but 
he  must  at  some  time  have  had  some 
imfortunate  forensic  experience,  for  the 
law  was  his  bogey;  the  only  thing,  per¬ 
haps,  of  which  he  was  really  afraid.  He 
would  cross  the  street  to  avoid  passing  a 
policeman,  and  I  really  believe  that  a 
strong  factor  in  leading  him  to  prefer  his 
mate’s  billet  to  that  of  master  was  the 
legal  responsibility  incumbent  on  the  latter. 

I  could  get  nothing  really  definite  out  of 
him,  so  far  as  his  interview  with  the  “shy¬ 
ster”  was  concerned.  In  fact,  I  did  not  try 
as  hard  as  I  might  have  done,  feeling  that 
he  would  not  be  candid  with  me. 

“Of  course  you  did  not  mention  any 
names,”  I  observed,  finally. 

“I  am  no  such  a  zany,”  answered  Whis¬ 
tler,  in  a  surly  voice.  As  he  saw  my  anger 
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subsiding  he  began  to  get  a  bit  huffy  him¬ 
self.  “I  would  have  ye  to  knaw,  sir,  that  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  o’  law-breakin’  and  do 
not  care  to  reesk  bein’  haled  to  court  like  a 
felon.” 

“You  didn’t  have  to,”  I  retorted.  “You 
were  under  no  compiilsion  to  go  on  the 
voyage.  Mr.  Satterlie  would  have  given 
you  a  billet  on  one  of  his  other  vessels. 
But  since  you  decided  to  stick  on,  you 
might  at  least  have  kept  quiet  about  it. 
Mind  you,  it’s  not  the  legal  complications 
that  I’m  thinking  of,  but  Miss  Satterlie’s 
reputation.” 

This  hit  him  as  entirely  a  new  idea  and 
he  crumpled  up  again.  I  noticed  as  I  sp>oke 
that  a  smug-faced  youth  who  had  come  into 
the  place  directly  behind  us  and  taken  his 
seat  at  a  neighboring  table  appeared  to  be 
reaching  for  us  with  his  ear,  so  I  said  to 
Whistler: 

“Well,  let’s  drink  up  and  get  down  to  the 
yard;  that  is,  if  you  are  not  going  anywhere 
else.” 

He  said  that  he  was  not,  so  we  finished 
our  ale  and  went  out.  On  the  way  down 
Whistler  requested  me,  with  some  embar¬ 
rassment,  not  to  say  anything  to  the  captain 
about  his  interview  with  the  lawyer. 

“But  I  think  that  he  ought  to  know,”  I 
objected. 

“I  wouldna’  mind  his  knawin’,”  said 
Whistler,  “only  that  it  would  hurt  his 
feelin’s  to  think  that  I  should  have  been 
doubtin’  the  correctness  of  his  behavior  to 
the  extent  o’  seekin’  l^al  advice.  He  is  a 
proud  mon,  the  skipf>er,  and  I  value  his  good 
opeenion.” 

“All  right,”  I  answered.  “Now  that  the 
mischief’s  done  there’s  no  use  in  talking 
about  it,  I  suppose.”  And  so  the  incident 
was  dropped  so  far  as  any  further  discussion 
of  it  was  concerned.  But  I  must  say  that  I 
was  not  altogether  quiet  in  my  mind. 

CHAPTER  VII 

ABOARD  THE  LOTUS  SHIP 

Everything  on  board  the  schooner  was 
ready,  so  the  following  night  I  took  Coline 
aboard.  The  household,  even  to  her  elderly 
aunt,  had  been  given  to  understand  that  she 
had  suddenly  decided  to  go  east  to  join  her 
father  and  might  remain  indefinitely  to 
visit  with  friends.  I  was  supposed  to  be 
going  to  escort  her,  an  arrangement  per¬ 


missible  enough  with  a  boyhood  friend  of  ) 
the  family.  We  sailed  the  next  morning  at 
daylight,  dropping  down  with  the  tide  and  a 
fresh,  reaching  breeze,  the  weather  being 
good  enough,  though  rather  overcast  and 
gloomy.  But  aboard  the  Sabbath  Day  we 
were  all  cheerful,  though  Saltonstall’s 
gaiety  impressed  me  as  a  little  forced. 

One  good  effect  of  Whistler’s  legal  con¬ 
sultation,  however,  was  that  it  had  appeared 
to  sweep  away  the  funereal  dejection  which 
had  pervaded  his  manner  for  a  number  of 
days.  He  was  really  a  kindly  man  at  heart 
and  underneath  his  crabbed  and  often  crit¬ 
ical  attitude  toward  Saltonstall  he  was  d^ 
voted  as  a  faithful  dog  to  the  genial,  expan¬ 
sive  skipp>er.  They  were  complementary 
parts  and  each  seemed  to  find  in  the  other 
those  qualities  in  which  his  own  nature  was 
deficient.  Saltonstall,  big-souled,  impul¬ 
sive,  debonair,  and  extravagant,  r^y 
needed  a  Whistler,  who  was  cautious, 
crabbed,  and  economical;  and  Whistler 
needed  him. 

We  slipped  into  the  fine  weather  like  a 
girl  strolling  into  a  garden,  and  for  day  after 
day  glided  over  soft  summer  seas  which  the 
sun  smeared  with  gold  each  morning,  tor¬ 
mented  a  little  at  high  noon,  and  caressed 
with  rosy  kisses  before  the  last  good-night. 
Coline  loved  it  all.  She  conducted  herself 
like  a  child  whom  three  doting  guardians 
are  doing  their  best  to  spoil.  She  had 
grown  very  quiet,  for  some  reason,  but  hap¬ 
pily  quiet,  and  I  never  would  have  believed 
that  a  girl  could  sleep  so  much.  Perhaps 
she  was  feeling  the  reaction  from  a  some¬ 
what  hectic  life  ashore.  We  rigged  her  a 
hammock  on  deck,  and  there  she  would  lie 
and  swing  gently  with  the  sway  of  the 
rhythmic  swell,  and  read  a  little  and  doze  a 
little;  and  Lalla  Rookh — my  Persian  cat— 
would  drift  about  the  deck,  caress  herself, 
wdth  arched  back  and  tail  erect,  against  a 
halliard,  finally  to  fetch  up  under  the  gently 
swaying  hammock,  into  which  she  would 
undulate  from  the  deck  so  lightly  as  not 
to  disturb  Coline’s  siesta. 

These  were  mystic,  happy  days.  Up 
forward  the  Kanakas  sang  soft  little  hulas 
as  they  moved  about  their  simple  tas^ 
Nobody  really  worked.  As  Satterlie  said, 
it  was  wicked  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 
Often  at  sunset  the  vessel  reminded  me  of 
one  of  Turner’s  masterpieces  depictii^  a 
dream  vessel  slipping  of  its  own  volition  into 
a  golden  realm  of  dreams.  I  tried  to  study 
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and  could  not,  and  .  . 

tried  to  write  and  < 

could  not,  and  . 

tried  to  think  of 

the  future,  <mly  to  ^ 

About  the  only  ^  ^ 

material  Uiing  we  I  fllr 

did  rather  to  ex- 

Chinese  cook  was  a  ImT  <^Sv^Hln 

distinguished  art-  ^  r- -  jHaH  ^ 

ist  We  were  ^ 

Saltonst^,  who  as  wjj  ^ 
the  days  slipped 
past  seemed  to  be 

a  man  |  f^. 

some  secret  sorrow.  ■!«  ^  n  : 

I  remarked  this  ^  ‘ 

fact  without  giving  T  i  |  ^^  ,'i 

as  do- 

nothing”  atmos- 
]^re  had  satura- 
ted  me  to  such  a 

degree  that  the  y. 

most  vigorous 

of  which  I  m  ?>'k'^^^K^PI|^^9^ 

seemed  capable  f^B  \\  4?;^^ 

was  sitting  at  the  t  t  '^.".i.e.-j^ 

side  of  Coline’s 

hammock  and  ,  ' 

reading  aloud  se-  ^ 

lections  of  poetry  T  ^ 

—to  which  she 

may  have  listen-  legal 

^  when  awake,  g^jp  “just  step  across 
Whistler,  also,  had  the  hall  and  talk  to  my 
grown  rather  silent  solicitors.  ’  ’ 

during  the  last  few 

days,  but  I  had  not  particularly  observed  it.  near  any  land,  for,  although  I  had  long  since 

Then,  one  day,  Saltonstall  walked  up  to  lost  interest  in  our  position,  I  was  under  the 

where  I  was  standing  by  the  rail  and  ob-  impression  that  we  were  in  a  lonely  part 

served,  jerkily:  “Water’s  getting  low.  Jack,  of  the  Pacific,  far  from  any  archipelago, 
my  dear  boy.  We’ve  got  to  dip  in  some-  “Where  do  you  propose  to  dip  in?”  I 
where  and  fill  our  tanks.  Can’t  deprive  asked. 

Miss  Satterlie  of  her  fresh  shower.  Be-  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  ‘Secret  Island?’  ” 

sides,  a  little  run  along  the  beach  might  “No.” 

do  us  all  good.”  “It’s  on  the  recent  charts.  A  little  clump 

There  was  a  peculiar  mock  heartiness  in  of  jimgle-covered  volcanic  rocks  ’way  off 
^  tone  which  struck  oddly  on  my  ear.  the  track  of  everything.  I  went  in  there 

But  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  we  were  once  when  in  the  Revenue  service.  We 
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were  looking  up  all  of  the  uninhabited,  out- 
of-the-way  places  on  the  chance  of  picking 
up  castaways.  Nasty  place  to  enter,  owing 
to  outlying  reefs,  and  I  was  detailed  to  plot 
out  some  charts.  I  remember  the  place 
well — and  once  inside  there’s  a  snug  lagoon. 
No  danger  in  this  fine  weather.” 

“Is  there  water?”  I  asked. 

“Most  excellent.  Seeps  down  from  a 
small  lake  in  the  old  crater.  We  found  also 
a  number  of  turtles.  They  might  prove  an 
agreeable  change  from  our  rather  monoto¬ 
nous  diet.” 

Again  I  was  struck  by  the  odd  quality  in 
his  tone  and  manner  of  speaking.  Glancing 
at  his  face  I  saw  that  it  was  drawn,  almost 
haggard,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  hectic 
flush  on  his  lean  chelhks. 

I  “You’re  not  looking  yourself.  Captain,” 
said  I. 

The  flush  deepened  and  his  luminous 
eyes  had  a  tormented  look.  He  waved  his 
hand  with  a  deprecating  gesture. 

“A  slight  indisposition,  my  dear  fellow. 
I  am  sometimes  addicted  to  insomnia. 
Lack  of  exercise,  I  presume.  .  .”  And  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  away  fon^'ard 
as  if  anxious  to  escap>e. 

Coline  roused  herself  and  clapped  her 
hands  when  I  told  her  that  we  were  going 
to  visit  an  almost  unknown  island  to  take 
water  and  hunt  for  turtles. 

“What  fun!”  said  she.  “Maybe  that  will 
wake  us  up.  I  feel  as  if  I’d  slept  for  ages. 
And  we’re  all  getting  disgustingly  fat. 
We’ll  take  our  lunch  and  si>end  the  day 
ashore  and  pretend  that  we’re  marooned. 
To  tell  the  truth.  Jack,  I’m  beginning  to 
get  a  little  fed  up  on  this  SMath  Day 
repose.” 

CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SECRET  OF  SECRET  ISLAND 

It  was  early  the  next  morning  that  we 
sighted  the  island — a  thin,  blue,  broken  line 
against  a  white  horizon.  The  sea  was  like  a 
lake,  with  a  gentle  little  breeze  and  a 
ground-swell  so  long  as  to  be  imperceptible, 
the  low  undulations  a  mile  or  so  apart. 
But  as  we  drew  closer  we  could  see  long 
streaks  of  snowy  white  which  extended  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  and  appeared  to 
encircle  the  little  isle,  which  did  not  look 
to  be  more  than  two  or  three  miles  in  length. 

Saltonstall  approached  cautiously,  and 


soon  there  appeared  a  wide  channel  between 
two  rows  of  reef,  the  outer  one  of  whid 
overlapped  the  inner.  Climbing  to  the 
crosstrees,  however,  I  could  see  that  there 
was  a  wide  entrance  of  smooth,  green  water, 
and  with  my  glass  was  able  to  locate  the 
entrance  to  the  lagoon.  It  was  a  fantastic 
little  isle  with  rocks  jutting  up  in  odd, 
grotesque  shapes  and  pitted,  as  it  looked! 
with  caves  and  grottoes.  The  jungle  was 
dense  and  green  and  there  was  a  wide  sweep 
of  snowy  beach. 

Under  shortened  canvas  we  drifted  gently 
in,  closehauled,  but  without  the  necessity  of 
tacking,  for  which  maneuver  there  would 
indeed  scarcely  have  been  room.  The 
lead  was  going  constantly,  and  from  no 
bottom  the  water  shoaled  abruptly  to  seven 
fathoms,  then  as  quickly  deepened  again 
until  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon, 
where  within  a  cable’s  length  it  shoaled  to 
six,  then  five,  then  four.  Saltonstall  let  go 
his  anchor  and  we  lay  in  still,  sheltered 
water  so  clear  that  one  could  see  every  tiny 
shell  on  the  sandy  floor  and  strange  fishes 
drifting  back  and  forth. 

“What  a  darling  place!”  said  Coline,  as 
we  leaned  on  the  rail  and  studied  the  curious 
formations.  “It  looks  as  if  it  hadn’t  the 
faintest  idea  in  the  world  how  lonely  it  is. 
When  can  we  go  ashore?  I’m  dying  to 
explore.” 

“If  you  care  to  do  so.  Miss  Satterlie,” 
said  Saltonstall ’s  hollow  bass  at  our  shoul¬ 
ders,  “you  might  stroll  along  the  beach  to 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  where  there  are 
some  very  curious  and  beautiful  grottoes. 
Why  not  take  your  luncheon  and  spend  the 
day?” 

“That’s  just  what  I  suggested,”  answered 
Coline.  “Come  on.  Jack.  Tell  Charlie  to 
put  us  up  something.  We’ll  go  for  a  turtle 
hunt.” 

Half  an  hour  later  found  us  walking 
slowly  along  the  edge  of  the  beach  toward  a 
little  promontory  which  presently  hid  the 
schooner  from  our  view.  The  air  was  soft, 
and  from  the  jungle  came  delicious  odors  of 
ferns  and  flowers  and  other  growing  things. 
Coline  had  only  her  sunshade,  while  I  car¬ 
ried  a  canvas  bag  -which  contained  ow 
luncheon  and  also  a  rifle  with  an  ammuni¬ 
tion-belt,  on  the  off  chance  of  getting  a  shot 
at  a  goat;  for  the  British  Admiralty  had  at 
one  time  stocked  many  desert  islands  in  tk 
Pacific  with  these  animals  as  a  source  of 
food-supply  for  possible  castaways. 
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“The  captain  does  not  look  well,”  Coline 
pr&ently  observed.  “Haven’t  you  noticed 
it,  Jack?  He  seems  terribly  nervous  and 
acts  as  if  he  were  worried  about  something.” 

“Whistler  acts  oddly,  too,”  I  answered. 
“The  chances  are  that  neither  of  them  likes 
this  job.  Coline.  They  are  both  honest, 
self-respecting  sailormen,  and  I  think  that 
they  feel  the  work  they’re  now  engaged  on 
rather  beneath  their  dignity.” 

“It’s  beneath  the  dignity  of  us  all,”  she 
answered.  “I  haven’t  minded  it  so  much 
up  to  now,  but  I  must  say  I  shouldn’t  care 
to  have  it  continue  for  another  four  or  five 
months.  So  far  I’ve  enjoyed  the  rest  and 
change,  but  I  think  that  we’ve  all  had  about 
enough  of  it.” 

“Good  heavens,”  I  answered,  “don’t  talk 
like  that.  Coline!  It’s  only  just  begun.” 

She  looked  up  at  me  and  laughed.  “It 
may  have  only  just  begun,”  she  answered, 
“but  you’ll  find  that  it  will  only  just  stop 
whenever  I  get  enough  of  it  .  .  .  and  I’m 
beginning  to  think  that  I’ve  had  enough  of 
it,  now.” 

“No  doubt  that’s  what’s  bothering  the 
skipper,”  I  answered.  “He’s  torn  between 
chivalry  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  em¬ 
ployer.  He  knows  that  you  will  soon  be 
wanting  to  put  an  end  to  the  silly  business 
and  he’s  wondering  what  he’s  going  to  do 
about  it.  What  would  you  do  if  he  were 
gently  and  firmly  to  refuse  to  set  you 
ashore?” 

“I’d  refuse  to  eat  and  begin  to  fade 
gently  away.  Every  few  hours  I  might 
have  a  violent  attack  of  hysterics.” 

“Good  Lord,”  said  I,  “don’t  suggest  any¬ 
thing  so  awful!” 

“How  long  do  you  think  that  poor  old 
Anthony  could  hold  out  under  that?” 
Coline  asked,  throwing  me  a  sidelong  look 
from  imder  the  rim  of  her  parasol.” 

“About  an  hour,”  I  answered.  “You’d 
probably  come  on  deck  and  find  us  both 
hangmg  by  our  necks  from  the  main-boom 
and  Whistler  hopping  about  on  top  of  the 
deck-house  gibbering  at  the  crew.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  it  will  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  perform,”  she  observed.  “A 
few  tears  ought  to  do  the  work,  if  I  am  any 
judge  of  human  nature.  However,  we  shall 
see.  Look,  Jack;  what  is  that  gray  thing 
on  the  beach?” 

“A  turtle,”  I  answered,  and  ran  for¬ 
ward  to  secure  the  amphibian.  Coline 
close  at  my  heels.  We  overtook  the  unfor¬ 


tunate  creature  before  it  reached  the  water’s 
edge,  and  I  made  it  a  prisoner  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  grabbing  a  hind  flipper 
and  heaving  it  on  to  its  back.  Following 
up  the  trail,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
where  it  had  just  deposited  its  eggs. 

“There’s  some  nice  fresh  food,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  as  we  resumed  our  way.  Before 
we  had  gone  far  we  came  on  another  in  the 
act  of  scraping  a  nest  in  the  hot  sand,  and 
presently  others.  The  beach  appeared  to 
be  a  favorite  hatchery,  as  presently  we 
came  on  quite  a  colony.  Judging  five  to 
be  quite  sufficient  for  our  needs,  we  did 
not  molest  them,  nor  did  our  presence 
appear  to  cause  them  the  slightest  alarm. 
I  collected  a  few  eggs  with  the  idea  of 
building  a  fire  and  baking  them  for  our 
picnic  lunch,  for  there  are  many  worse 
things  to  eat  than  freshly  laid  turtles’  eggs. 

The  island  was  larger  than  I  had  thought, 
but  appeared  to  be  merely  a  volcanic  heap 
with  a  fringe  of  vegetation  and  wide  out¬ 
lying  reefs,  the  most  distant  stretching  five 
or  six  miles  off  shore.  There  were  also  a 
few  small  scattered  islets,  some  an  acre  or 
two  in  area  but  rocky  and  barren  and 
swarming  wdth  sea  fowl.  As  for  the  general 
shape  of  the  main  island  itself,  I  can  think  of 
no  more  apt  simile  than  that  of  a  smashed- 
in  straw  hat  with  a  ragged  brim  and  a  green 
puggaree  twisted  about  the  demolished 
crown. 

Coline,  however,  seemed  to  find  it  beau¬ 
tiful.  She  skipped  along  the  water’s  edge 
and  gathered  lovely  opalescent  shells  with 
which  she  filled  my  pockets;  and  then,  get¬ 
ting  her  shoes  and  stockings  full  of  wxt  sand, 
she  took  them  off  and  festooned  the  lunch- 
bag  with  them,  pinning  up  her  short  skirt 
and  romping  in  the  ripples  like  a  plump 
child. 

“I’d  like  to  go  in  bathing,”  said  she. 

“All  right,”  I  answered,  “you  may  do  so — 
as  soon  as  we  come  to  some  bath-houses.” 

“But  I  want  to  go  in  now,”  she  answered. 
“I’m  so  hot.  Can’t  you  walk  on  down  the 
beach  for  a  mile  or  two  while  I  take  a  little 
dip?  You  may  do  the  same,  if  you  like.” 

“Very  well,”  I  answered,  seriously,  “only 
be  careful  not  to  get  more  than  knee-deep. 
These  Pacific  waters  are  always  full  of 
megalo-ornithorhynchidae.  ” 

“Of  what?” 

“It’s  a  variety  of  duck-billed  shark,”  I 
answered.  “Something  like  a  flounder  in 
shap)e,with  a  flat  head  and  saw-edged  teeth. 
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They  lie  just  under  the  loose  sand  that 
comes  back  from  the  wash  of  the  waves, 
and  they  are  not  dangerous  unless  you 
happen  to  step  directly  on  their  heads.  In 
that  case  they  are  apt  to  tear  out  the  calf 
of  one’s  leg.  And  watch  out  for  sea-urch¬ 
ins,  too.” 

“What  are  they?” 

“Marine  chestnut-burrs.  There’s  really 
no  danger  in  bathing  if  you  only  take  the 
proper  precautions.” 

“You’re  kidding  me,  Jack!” 

“I’m  not  kidding  you  at  all,”  I  answered. 
“I’m  merely  advnsing  you.  CjO  in  and  have 
your  dip,  if  you  like,  and  I  will  wait  for  you 
down  there  by  those  All-Hallow  E’en 
melted-lead-looking  rocks.  Only  be  careful 
where  you  step  and  don’t  go  in  too  deep.” 

“Jack,”  said  Coline,  entreatingly,  “you’re 
trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me.” 

“You  are  talking  nonsense,”  I  answered. 
“Nobody  can  make  a  fool  of  a  woman  but 
herself.  Sometimes,  of  course,  she  calls  in 
outside  aid  when  she  feels  that  she  may  not 
be  doing  the  job  properly.  But  that’s  her 
own  lookout.” 

“I  think  you  are  horrid,”  said  Coline. 

“So  do  I,”  I  answered.  “It’s  ver\’  neces¬ 
sary.” 

“Why?” 

“To  keep  from  going  to  the  other  e.\- 
treme.” 

Coline  gave  me  a  malicious  smile.  “You 
may  go  a  little  way  in  that  direction,  if  you 
like,”  said  she. 

“Well  then,  I  adore  you.  Coline.” 

“Do  you  call  that  a  little  way?” 

“Yes  .  .  .  comparatively  sp)eaking.” 

“Then  perhaps  you’d  better  stop  there 
and  rest.” 

“I  shall  stop  there,  if  you  wish,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  “but  I  can’t  promise  to  rest.” 

Coline  laughed.  “I  am  really  awfully 
fond  of  you,  Jack,”  said  she,  sweetly.  “I 
can’t  think  of  any  other  person  with  whom  I 
could  stand  being  boxed  up  as  we  have  been.” 

“What’s  that?”  I  cried,  stopping  short  in 
my  tracks  and  looking  at  her  eagerly. 

Coline’s  clear  eyes  rested  on  me  steadily 
and  she  shook  her  head  with  a  little  half 
smile.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never 
seen  her  more  lovely  than  as  she  stood  there 
on  the  water’s  edge  with  the  brine  swirling 
around  her  bare  little  feet  and  ankles,  and 
her  charming,  supple  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  topaz  sea.  An  amber  light  came 
through  the  parasol  to  give  her  face  the 


soft  transparency  of  a  seashell,  and  the 
fresh  breeze  draped  the  light  muslin  which 
she  wore  about  her  graceful  limbs. 

But  it  was  something  in  the  thoughtful 
serious  e.xpression  of  her  face  which  caught 
and  held  my  attention  and  which,  coupled 
with  her  last  words,  set  my  heart  to  pound¬ 
ing  like  the  surf.  Still,  I  was  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  for  what  followed. 

“I  have  not  been  sleeping  all  of  the  time 
on  this  voyage.  Jack,”  said  she.  “I’ve  been 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking,  too.  The  result  of 
it  all  is  that  I  have  decided  not  to  mam' 
Von  Reibnitz.” 

“Coline!”  I  cried,  and  sprang  forward,  in¬ 
stinctively.  But  she  retreated  a  few  steps 
and  stood  smiling  at  me  with  the  clear 
water  eddying  half-way  to  her  knees. 

“Don’t  get  excited.  Jack.  I  say  that  1 
have  decided  not  to  marry  Von  Reibnitz 
.  .  .  but  I  did  not  say  that  I  thought  of 
marrying  .  .  .  anybody  else.” 

“Never  mind,”  I  cried,  joyfully.  “Oh, 
my  dear,  I  could  howl  with  delight!”  My 
voice  choked  a  little  and  I  turned  away, 
ashamed  of  the  sudden  moisture  in  my  eyes. 

“When  did  you  come  to  this  decision?”! 
asked,  as  soon  as  I  felt  that  I  could  control 
my  voice. 

“I  don’t  know,  precisely;  it  came  grad¬ 
ually,  as  my  nerves  began  to  get  rested  and 
relaxed.  I  realized  little  by  little  that  my 
feeling  for  Konrad  was  a  feverish  sort  of 
fascination,  partly  curiosity  and  partly 
something  else,  I  don’t  just  know  what. 
But  lying  in  my  hammock  on  the  schooner, 
resting  and  thinking  and  talking  quietly  to 
you  three  dear  men,  it  began  to  die  out, 
like  a  fire.  It  dwindled  away  until  only 
white  ashes  were  left,  and  I  looked  at  them 
with  a  sort  of  wonder  that  such  gray,  fragile 
things  could  ever  have  held  any  heat. 
Then  I  began  to  think  with  a  kind  of  horror 
of  what  might  have  happened  and  to  con¬ 
trast  his  fierce,  domineering  nature  with 
the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  such  men 
as  Dad  and  Saltonstall  and  your  dear  old 
self.  Now  it’s  all  over.  Jack,  and  I  ^ 
heart-free  again — although  I  do  not  think 
that  he  ever  really  had  my  heart.” 

For  several  moments  I  could  not  speak. 
I  wanted  to  laugh,  to  shout,  to  cry,  to  rush 
around  in  small  circles  like  a  joyful  pup. 
Coline  watched  me  with  a  tender  httk 
smile  on  her  red,  parted  lips.  I  ^l^ed 
out  into  the  water  and  seized  her  wmt. 

“Let’s  run  back  and  tell  the  captain,”  I 
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cried.  “Come,  Coline — we  really  shouldn’t 
keep  him  another  minute  in  suspense.  Then 
we’ll  go  aboard  and  slam  all  her  rags  on  the 
old  schooner  and  tear  out  for  the  nearest 
port  where  we  can  send  a  cable  to  your 
father.  Oh,  my  dear — my  darling — ”  and 
I  fell  to  kissing  her  round,  bare  forearm. 

But  Coline,  smiling  and  dimpling  and  a 
little  pale,  drew  it  away. 

“There’s  no  such  desp>erate  hurry.  Jack. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it  until  I  had  tried  to  see  if  I 
could  not  persuade  you  all  to  set  me  ashore. 
After  all,  one  can’t  e.xpect  to  kidnap  a  girl 
without  being  made  to  pay  for  it.  But 
when  I  saw  poor  old  Anthony’s  face  as  he 
watched  us  getting  into  the  boat  to  come 
ashore  my  heart  went  back  on  me.  I’ll  tell 
him  this  afternoon  when  we  go  aboard 
again.  Let’s  have  our  picnic,  now,  and 
visit  the  grottoes  that  he  spoke  about. 
They  must  be  on  ahead  there  where  the 
rocks  come  tumbling  out  to  cut  off  the 
beach.” 

I  was  selfish  enough  to  agree.  To  tell  the 
truth,  my  happiness  was  so  great  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  share  it  with  any  one  immedi¬ 
ately.  So  we  pushed  on  through  the  golden 
sunshine  which  flowed  about  Coline  like 
melted  amber,  with  the  far  distant  dia-- 
pason  of  the  surf  in  our  ears  and  the  fragrant 
trade-wind  in  our  faces,  presently  to  arrive 
at  the  grottoes.  These  were  wonderfully 
beautiful:  deep,  translucent  pools  where 
the  light  struck  up  from  beneath  through 
tinted  w'ater  clearer  than  air,  in  which  hung 
marvelous  fish  of  opalescent  hues,  poised 
like  jew’els  in  a  matrix  of  ether.  Into  some 
of  these  pools  the  sea  sobbed  like  a  child 
crying  itself  to  sleep,  and  set  the  algae  un¬ 
dulating  in  graceful,  sweeping  curves,  while 
the  fishes  balanced  back  and  forth  and 
wove  weird  geometric  figures. 

Coline  bathed  in  one  of  these  limpid 
basins  while  I  went  over  to  the  shadow  of 
the  cliffs  beyond  and  made  a  small  fire  of 
aromatic  sticks  and  proceeded  to  cook  the 
turtles’  eggs  in  the  Polynesian  way,  burying 
them  in  the  damp  sand  underneath  the  fire. 
Then  I  went  to  another  grotto  for  a  plunge 
myself,  and  when  I  returned,  refreshed  and 
hungry,  there  was  Coline  with  her  sunny 
hair  scattered  over  her  shoulders,  laying  out 
the  luncheon  on  a  flat  rock  in  the  shadow  of 
an  overhanging  cliff. 

Yes,  very  unconventional,  if  you  like; 
but  neither  improper  nor  indiscreet.  These 


qualities  are  non-existent  when  the  soul  is  ’ 
clean — and  there  is  nobody  to  criticize.  i 

We  ate  like  young  wild-fowl,  then 
stretched  out  on  the  soft,  cool  sand  and 
dozed  a  little,  for  the  unaccustomed  exer¬ 
cise  of  our  three-mile  walk  and  our  bath  and 
our  delicious  luncheon  acted  as  a  soporific, 
especially  as  we  had  the  sleeping  habit! 
Later  we  explored  some  more  grottoes  and 
practised  for  a  while  with  the  .32  aliber 
rifle  which  I  had  brought,  shooting  at  a 
small  point  of  rock  which  jutted  from  the 
water  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards.  The  shadows  were  beginning  to 
lengthen  when  we  started  back,  and  the 
whole  long  stretch  of  beach  resembled  the 
inside  of  a  pearl-oyster  shell,  for  the  tide 
was  low'  and  the  late  sun-rays,  striking  it 
aslant,  broke  into  their  elementary  rainW 
colors,  glistening  up  in  bands  of  delicatdy 
merging  tones. 

The  breezes  had  dropped  light,  drawn 
away  from  the  island  in  lazy  pursuit  of  the 
sun,  and  as  we  reached  the  promontory  1 
looked  out  toward  the  indigo  horizon. 
Something  caught  my  eye. 

“Look,”  said  I  disgustedly  to  Coline. 
“Here  I’ve  been  thinking  that  we  were  in  a 
world  absolutely  our  own — and  there’s  a 
sail.” 

Just  over  the  brim  of  the  sea  a  snowy- 
speck  jutted  up  to  mar  the  perfect  line. 
Coline’s  bright  eyes  picked  it  up  and  she 
looked  at  me  with  a  smile. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  privacy  in  this 
day  and  age.  Jack,”  said  she.  “Dear  old 
Anthony  told  me  only  this  morning  that  no 
vessel  passed  within  sight  of  this  island  once 
in  twelve  months.  And  there’s  one,  al¬ 
ready.” 

I  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  snowy  speck, 
and  a  vague  disquiet  came  over  me.  It  was 
an  odd,  disagreeable  sensation  imposable 
to  describe:  a  subtle  sense  of  some  im¬ 
pending  ill;  something  wrong— out  of  its 
place;  a  distinct  jar  to  the  peaceful  har¬ 
mony  on  all  sides.  Coline  felt  it,  too,  and 
we  hurried  on  without  speaking  until  we 
had  rounded  the  rocky  little  promontory 
which  jutted  out  from  the  lagoon. 

Here  we  both  stopped  as  if  suddenly- 
entangled  in  a  quicksand.  I  stared— 
rubbed  my  eyes — then  stared  again.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  sch(K>ner;  no  sign  of 
anything  which  denoted  human  life  except 
a  curious  litter  of  objects  high  on  the  bwch, 
which  for  the  instant  I  scarcely  noticed. 
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I  And  yet  from  where  we  stood  we  were  able 
to  examine  with  our  eyes  the  whole  of 
the  little  lagoon. 

“But  .  .  .  good  Lord  .  .  .  where  the 
deuce  is  the  schooner?”  ...  I  stammered. 

Coline’s  small  hand  fell  on  my  wrist  and 
grip^  it  like  a  manacle. 

“There  .  .  .”  said  she,  and  pointed  at 
the  blue  horizon. 

CHAPTER  IX 

CRUSOE  WITH  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 

There  come  times,  I  suppose,  in  the 
lives  of  most  men  and  women  when  in  a 
moment  all  faith  in  their  fellow  humans 
and  the  honesty  of  life  in  general  is  swept 
away,  to  leave  them  torn  between  disgust 
and  desire  for  revenge. 

As  I  stood  there  and  stared,  first  at  the 
vacant  lagoon,  then  at  the  pinkish  snow- 
speck  dropping  over  the  horizon,  and  last 
of  all  at  the  disorderly  array  of  huge  pack¬ 
ing-cases  which  strewed  the  edge  of  the 
jungle,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  scales  had 
fallen  from  my  eyes,  and  that  I  beheld 
human  nature  in  all  its  shocking  falsity. 
Coline  and  I  had  been  tricked,  betrayed, 
duped;  marooned  on  a  desolate  heap  of 
rock  and  jungle  in  the  loneliest  part  of  the 
Pacific  that  those  who  knew  it  best  could 
fix  upon  as  a  safe  prison. 

And  yet  it  was  an  incomprehensible  thing. 
Knowing  Satterlie’s  tender  love  for  his  only 
child,  and  old  Saltonstall’s  high  chivalry  and 
sweet,  kindly  nature,  and  Whistler’s  rugged 
hcMiesty  and  strong  innate  sense  of  fair 
dealing,  I  could  not  believe  that  these  three 
men  would  deliberately  maroon  a  mere 
child  like  Coline  on  a  desolate  island  with  a 
single  companion — a  sole  protector  to  stand 
between  herself  and  utter  solitude.  What 
if  she  were  to  become  ill,  or  some  accident 
were  to  happen  to  me,  or  the  island  were  to 
be  visited  by  some  savage  crew,  whether 
white  or  native,  as  all  islands  sometimes 
are?  True,  it  was  far  removed  from  any 
track  ever  taken  by  vessels,  and  the  natives 
of  the  nearest  archipelagoes  were  friendly, 
but  what  of  that?  The  other  considerations 
were  enough,  and  the  thing  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  daz^  and  stupefi^,  less  from  its 
calamity  than  because  it  was  so  far  outside 
of  all  human  reckoning. 

I  looked  dumbly  at  Coline  and  she  looked 
back  at  me  with  wide,  frightened  eyes, 


colorless  face,  and  trembling  lips.  The 
knees  of  both  of  us  grew  weak  and  we  sank 
down  on  the  sand,  in  silence,  and  stared  out 
at  the  dwindling  speck  on  the  far  horizon. 

Then  a  sudden  rage  got  hold  of  me  and  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  and,  shaking  my  fist  at 
the  dissolving  atom,  began  to  speak.  Just 
what  I  may  have  said  I  can  not  remember, 
but  it  must  have  been  lurid,  for  suddenly  I 
found  Coline  at  my  shoulder  with  her 
trembling  hand  against  my  lips  and  her 
loose  hair  blowing  in  my  face. 

“Don’t,  Jack  .  .  .  don’t  .  .  .”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  tremulously.  “It’s  bad  enough  as  it 
is — and  worst  of  all,  it  was  so  unnecessary.” 
She  gave  a  short  laugh  which  strangled  in 
her  throat.  “Dad  usually  has  an  ace  or 
two  up  his  sleeve,  but  I  hadn’t  looked  for  a 
royal  straight  flush.”  And  her  laugh  broke 
out  again,  hysterically. 

“Coline,”  I  cried,  in  despair,  “tell  me  one 
thing,  and  say  it  quickly.  You  don’t  think 
that  I  had  any  part  in  this  damned,  cold¬ 
blooded  villainy?” 

“Of  course  I  don’t.  Be  quiet.  Jack.  We 
mustn’t  lose  our  heads  .  .  .” 

This  sobered  me.  I  certainly  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  losing  mine,  but  as  I  glanced  at 
Coline  I  saw  that  she  had  already  got  her¬ 
self  in  hand  and,  though  pale  and  with  a 
hard,  set  look  about  her  resolute  little  chin, 
was  as  steady  as  a  veteran  under  fire.  I 
felt  suddenly  ashamed. 

“Of  course,”  I  muttered,  “it’s  all  on  your 
account.  Coline,  that  I  let  go  as  I  did.  I 
could  cheerfully  kill  those  three  men — 
your  father  and  all.” 

“They  are  stupid,”  she  answered,  “but  I 
suppose  they  acted  according  to  their 
lights.  I  begin  now  to  understand  a  lot  of 
things  which  puzzled  me,  Jack.  It  was  a 
pretty  awful  thing  to  do — but  Dad  never 
goes  at  any  job  half-heartedly.  No  wonder 
poor  old  Anthony  looked  so  ill.  I’ll  bet 
that  he  is  feeling  worse  at  this  moment  than 
we  are.  Jack.” 

“I  hope  so,”  I  muttered. 

Both  of  us  were  silent  for  several  mo¬ 
ments;  then,  realizing  what  a  strain  the 
girl  must  be  under,  I  made  a  struggle  to  get 
at  least  the  appearance  of  cheerful  resigna¬ 
tion. 

“At  the  most,”  I  said,  “they  can’t  mean 
to  leave  us  here  for  more  than  a  month  or 
so.  The  skipper  wouldn’t  do  it,  orders  or 
no  orders.  Let’s  go  see  what  they’ve  left 
us.”  And  I  nodded  toward  the  array  of 
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packing-cases  on  the  edge  of  the  bush. 

We  hurried  _down  the  beach  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  stock  of  our  supplies.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  two  maroons  were  never  better  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  tbps  of  the  crates  had  been 
wrenched  off,  and  the  first  things  which  I 
flung  out  were  two  large  tents  with  all  of 
their  accomp>anying  gear.  There  were  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  and  a  stove,  pipe  and  all,  and  a 
chest  of  tools,  and  clothing  and  bedding,  and 
a  couple  of  camp  cots,  arms,  ammunition, 
fishing-tackle,  medicine-chest,  books,  and 
provisions  of  every  sort,  including  four  bar¬ 
rels  of  potatoes.  There  were  even  a  couple 
of  dozen  live  fowls,  and  a  great  roll  of  wire 
netting  for  the  construction  of  a  poultry- 
yard! 

As  I  surveyed  the  enormous  quantity  of 
stuff  my  heart  sank,  for  its  volume  seemed 
to  indicate  the  prospect  of  a  long  imprison¬ 
ment.  I  was  busily  rummaging  through 
all  this  duffle  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
plaintive  wail  on  the  other  side  of  a  big  box 
which  actually  contained  a  little  piano. 

“What’s  that?”  I  cried. 

But  Coline  was  ahead  of  me  and,  half 
laughing,  half  crying,  she  wrenched  off 
some  slats  tacked  to  the  top  of  a  small  box, 
when  out  leai>ed  Lalla  Rookh,  who  arched 
her  fluffy  back  and  began  to  purr  against 
the  girl’s  knee. 

Here  indeed  was  the  final  coup!  1  had 
already  flung  out  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  Coline’s 
banjo  and  my  mandolin  and  a  gramaphone, 
and  a  big  tin  box  of  Coline’s  favorite  bon¬ 
bons,  and  a  camera  with  all  the  necessary' 
paraphernalia  for  the  daylight  develop¬ 
ment  and  printing  of  photographs;  but  the 
delicate  attention  of  leaving  me  my  cat 
was  so  absurd  that  it  eased  the  tension  and 
we  both  began  to  laugh.  At  the  same  time 
we  discovered  that  there  was  a  note  tied  to 
Lalla  Rookh’s  little  red-morocco  collar.  It 
proved  to  be  from  Saltonstall,  and  read  as 
follows: 

My  Two  Dear  Friends  (if  indeed  1  am  still  en¬ 
titled  to  address  you  as  such) : 

In  acting  as  I  have,  believe  me  there  have  been 
but  two  motives.  The  first  is  the  conviction  in  my 
mind  that  such  a  step  might  prevent  a  sweet  and 
gracious  lady  from  ruining  her  life’s  happiness. 
The  second  is  my  duty  to  my  friend  and  employer, 
Mr.  Satterlie. 

It  would  take  too  long  for  me  to  try  to  express 
my  wretchedness  at  the  thought  of  the  position 
which  I  must  even  at  this  moment  occupy  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  two  people  for  whom  I  possess 
such  a  great  affection  and  esteem.  I  can  only  hope 
and  pray  that  time  may  justify  my  act,  and  that  the 


sweetness  of  your  two  natures  may  incline  you  both 
not  to  think  too  harshly  of  me. 

As  to  your  present  condition,  you  will  find  ] 
trust,  all  of  your  necessities  provid^  for.  There  b 
a  never-failing  spring  (for  when  I  first  visited  thb 
island  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  and  the 
basin  was  overflowing  with  sweet  water)  about  ooe 
hundred  yards  below  the  spot  where  we  have  left 
your  supplies.  I  would  advise  that  you  spread  oat 
the  potatoes  on  the  floor  of  a  small  cave  which  yoo 
will  find  beside  the  spring.  It  might  also  be  wd] 
to  clear  a  little  ground  and  plant  a  few  of 
They  should  grow  well  in  this  soil,  which  is  rich  ii 
nitrates.  You  will  find  shovels,  axes,  brush-hooks, 
etc.,  in  the  crate  containing  the  tools. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  as  the  time  presses  I  must 
wish  you  farewell  and  consign  you  to  the  care  of  God, 
to  Whom  I  shall  pray  daily  for  your  care  and  pro¬ 
tection.  Anthony  Saltonstau. 

“Poor  old  Anthony,”  murmured  Cdine, 
“it  must  nearly  have  Idlled  him.” 

“I  wish  it  had — before  he  got  away,”  I 
growled. 

“No,  you  don’t.  Jack.  It  wasn’t  his 
fault.”  She  looked  at  me  thoughtfully. 
“You  are  the  one  it’s  really  hardest  on, 
Jack.” 

“I?  Good  Lord,  Coline,  you  don’t  think 
for  an  instant  that  it’s  myself  I’m  so  cut  up 
about!  I’d  gladly  live  here  with  you  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  if  I  thought  t^t  you 
were  not  unhappy.” 

Coline  stared  at  me  fixedly  for  an  instant; 
then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “Is  that  tht 
truth.  Jack?” 

“As  true  as  that  I’m  standing  here,”  I 
answered  emphatically. 

“And — you’d  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
world — ” 

“You  are  all  my  world.  Coline.” 

She  choked  back  a  sob,  then  moved 
closer  to  me.  Her  body  swayed  as  she 
stood,  and  I  put  my  arm  about  her  shoulders 
and  drew  her  close  to  me.  She  under¬ 
stood,  I  think,  the  impulse  which  led  me  to 
do  this  and  knew  that  it  was  purely  pro¬ 
tective.  Her  hands  clasped  my  shoulders 
with  the  grip  of  a  terrifi^  child  and  for  a 
moment  she  clung  so,  sobbing  silently, 
while  I  soothed  and  comforted  her  as  best 
I  might,  telling  her  that  after  all  it  was  not 
so  bad — that  there  was  nothing  which  could 
piossibly  harm  her,  and  comparing  our  posi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  castaways  w'ith  neither  food 
nor  shelter,  nor  any  hope  of  rescue.  Also, 
I  urged  the  anxiety  of  her  father  to  know 
how  she  fared.  It  would  not  be  many 
weeks,  I  insisted,  before  the  return  of  the 
schooner  and,  besides,  there  was  always  the 
chance  of  rescue  by  some  stray  vessel  .  .  • 
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and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  sort.  She 
quieted  as  I  talked  on,  and  presently,  re¬ 
leasing  herself,  looked  up  smiling  through 
her  tears. 

“Thank  you.  Jack.  I’m  all  right  now. 
See,  it’s  getting  late  and  we  must  hurry  if 
we  want  to  make  our  camp  before  dark. 
Kiss  me,  Jack.  .  .” 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  kissed  her. 
It  was  not  a  lover-like  kiss,  but  rather  that 
of  a  brother,  or  father,  perhaps.  Then  we 
turned  to  the  scattered  impedimenta,  for 
the  sun  was  not  far  above  the  horizon  and 
long,  purple  shadows  were  stealing  across 
the  opalescent  beach. 

As  there  was  no  time  to  do  more  before 
the  darkness  came  we  merely  pitched  the 
two  tents  where  we  were  and  prepared  our 
sleeping  accommodations,  then  set  up  the 
little  cook-stove  and  started  a  fire.  It  looked 
odd  standing  there  in  the  sand  with  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  pif>e  sticking  straight  up  into  the 
air.  But  the  occupation  went  far  to  cheer 
us,  and  by  the  time  that  Coline  had  set  the 
table  (an  actual  camp-table  with  folding 
legs)  and  the  evening  air  became  permeated 
with  the  odor  of  frying  bacon  and  potatoes, 
one  might  have  thought  that  we  were  a  pair 
of  happy  campers  enjoying  a  hard-earned 
vacation,  rather  than  two  forlorn  maroons. 

Our  supper  finished,  we  sat  under  the 
shelter  of  the  tent  and  listened  to  the  tide 
as  it  came  whispering  back  across  the  glis¬ 
tening  sands  and  talked  of  the  many  things 
which  we  should  have  to  do  on  the  following 
day.  Then,  before  long.  Coline’s  bright 
head  began  to  nod,  so  I  sent  her  to  bed  and 
Lalla  Rookh  escorted  her,  curling  up  at  her 
feet  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  in  the  ham¬ 
mock  aboard  the  Sabbath  Day. 

Left  alone,  I  sat  and  smoked  for  a  while 
and  pondered  on  many  things.  In  our 
present  situation  I  found  the  explanation 
of  numerous  incidents  which  had  puzzled 
me  and  of  which,  I  believe,  I  have  already 
made  mention.  Among  them  were  Whist¬ 
ler’s  motive  in  consulting  old  Craven;  what 
I  had  taken  to  be  Saltonstall’s  little  private¬ 
trading  enterprise  and  his  embarrassment 
when  I  had  questioned  him  about  the  crates 
and  boxes  which  were  being  loaded  aboard 
the  schooner;  his  erratic  behavior  as  we 
drew  near  the  island,  and  Whistler’s  crabbed 
aloofness. 

But  that  which  forced  itself  upon  my 
retrospect  with  the  greatest  insistence — 
and  I  recalled  how  at  the  time  when  the 


words  were  spoken  I  had  been  surprised  and 
rather  inclined  to  resent  the  intensity  of  his 
tone,  deeming  it  quite  unnecessary— was  the 
day  when  Satterlie  had  said:  “.  .  .  You 
are  the  only  man  living  to  whom  I  would 
entrust  my  little  girl,  and  I  would  trust  her 
with  you  anywhere  and  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  .  .  .  just  remember  that  always, 
whatever  happens.  Jack,  my  boy. ...” 

“Well,”  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  sat  on  the 
edge  of  my  cot  and  pulled  off  my  shoes, 
“I’ll  have  something  to  say  to  him  when  we 
next  meet.  And  if  he  doesn’t  happen  to 
like  it.  .  .” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  tell  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do 
if  he  didn’t  happen  to  like  it. 

CHAPTER  X 

THE  FADING  WORLD 

When  I  awoke  I  could  see,  through  the 
open  flaps  of  my  tent  —  it  was  a  big 
tent  and  set  up  in  a  way  which  suggested 
the  breast  of  a  much  emaciated  fowl— 
the  sun  flashing  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
lagoon.  .Also  I  saw  Lalla  Rookh  hunting 
shrimps  in  the  wet  sand.  .Apparently  the 
Oriental  instincts  of  this  sagacious  feline 
had  warned  her  that  the  hour  of  repose 
was  over  and  that  the  sun  had  risen  on  an 
epoch  of  activity. 

I  hopped  up  and  went  out  into  the  deli¬ 
cious  air.  No  sound  came  from  Coline’s 
tent,  which  was  pitched  as  close  to  mine  as 
it  was  possible  to  drive  the  pegs;  wherefore, 
judging  that  she  must  be  still  asleep,  I  skip¬ 
ped  out  across  the  beach  and  flopped  into 
the  delicious  water  in  my  pajamas.  I  was 
lying  on  my  back  in  the  shallows,  letting 
the  ripple  massage  me,  when  I  heard  a 
burst  of  laughter  and  squirmed  around  to 
see  Coline,  in  a  towel  peignoir  and  with  her 
bright  hair  shimmering  in  the  sun,  watching 
me  in  much  apparent  amusement. 

“Hello,”  I  called,  “have  a  good  sleep?” 

“Delicious.  I’ve  just  been  for  a  bath  in 
the  spring.  Go  down  there.  Jack,  and  wash 
off  the  sticky  salt  water.  It’s  a  wonderful 
place.  There’s  a  basin  almost  deep  enough 
to  swim  in,  and  the  water  bubbles  up  from 
the  bottom  in  little  toy  volcanoes  of  white 
sand.  I  rather  like  this  island.  Do  go  down 
there  and  take  a  dip  in  that  spring.  Jack. 
It’s  great.” 

“Just  now  I’d  rather  eat,”  I  answered. 
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“Run  up  to  the  house  and  get  dressed,  and 
rU  start  breakfast.  We’ve  got  an  awful  lot 
of  work  to  do.” 

“I  know  it.  Moving  is  always  such  a 
nuisance  .  .  .”  And  Coline  scampered  off 
up  the  beach,  followed  by  Lalla  Rookh, 
though  rather  sluggishly  as  the  result  of  a 
surfeit  of  shrimps. 

With  that  day  began  a  life  of  such  activ¬ 
ity  as  gave  us  scant  leisure  in  which  to 
repine,  even  had  we  been  of  the  repining 
sort,  which  we  certainly  were  not.  I 
cleared  a  space  in  the  bush  and  there  re¬ 
pitched  our  tents,  for  greater  security  in  the 
event  of  a  gale  and  because  the  trees  were 
high  enough  to  offer  protection  against  the 
heat  of  the  midday  sun.  The  ground  was 
firm  and  dry,  and  I  floored  the  tents  with 
planks  from  the  packing-cases. 

Then,  with  sundry  tarpaulins  which  Sal- 
tonstall  had  left  us,  we  constructed  a  sort 
of  kitchen  and  store-house,  only  to  discover 
after  its  completion  that  one  of  the  boxes 
contained  a  third  tent,  smaller  than  the 
other  two  and  no  doubt  kindly  provided  for 
this  particular  need.  However,  it  came  in 
handily  enough — we  pitched  it  at  a  little 
distance  and  installed  therein  the  diminu¬ 
tive  piano  and  our  library  of  books,  and  it 
was  known  thenceforth  as  “the  music- 
room.”  It  took  some  engineering  to  get  the 
piano  property  set  up,  but  we  managed  it  by 
rigging  a  sledge  of  boughs  and  warping  it 
to  its  place  with  purchases  rigged  from  the 
trees— and  had  fun  doing  it. 

'  Naturally,  all  of  this  took  a  lot  of  time, 
and  a  week  had  passed  before  we  were 
ready,  as  Coline  said,  to  invite  our  friends 
^to  a  “house-warming.”  If  we  had  been 
dormant  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  we  were  cer¬ 
tainly  making  up  for  it  now,  and  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  we  thrived  on  it. 

Chopping  and  hewing  away,  with  the 
sweat  of  easy  living  pouring  off  me  in 
streams,  I  sometimes  wondered  if  perhaps 
Satterlie  might  not  have  had  some  deeper 
motive  than  that  of  keeping  his  dearly 
loved  daughter  from  marrying  a  titled 
reprobate.  Possibly  he  wished  to  show  us 
both  some  truths  which  he  had  learned  and 
which  we  might  never  othenvise  have  dis¬ 
covered.  The  greatest  of  these  was  (as 
I  found  out  when  my  hands  began  to 
blister  and  Coline  bathed  and  bandaged 
them)  that  a  man  must  always  work  for 
a  woman — but  the  woman  must  help. 

Coline  surely  helped.  Fancy  if  you  can  a 


girl  brought  up  to  every  luxury  adapting 
herself  in  about  two  hours’  time  to  life  on  a 
desert  island!  No  woman  can  ever  help  a 
man  more  than  by  encouraging  his  faith  in 
himself.  And  that  was  what  Coline  did  for 
me,  aside  from  all  personal  efforts.  She  dis¬ 
solved  from  me  my  fierce  resentment  against 
her  father,  and  she  made  me  think  more 
kindly  of  Saltonstall  and  Whistler — and 
helfjed  me  carry  water  from  the  spring. 

She  made  the  feminine  touches  about 
our  camp  which  gave  it  a  homelike  air, 
planting  nasturtiums  and  pansies  and  sweet- 
peas  and  other  seeds  which  sprang  up 
quickly  in  the  rich,  damp  mold,  blooming 
with  tropical  luxuriance  and  lending  greatly 
to  our  cheer,  as  there  were  no  flowers  on  the 
island.  It  was  beyond  the  flight  of  land 
birds  from  any  other  place,  and  the  sea  fowl 
would  not  carry  seeds.  They  had  carried 
spawn,  however,  some  time  in  the  past  to  the 
little  lake  in  the  old  crater,  which  we  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  teeming  with  several  varieties 
of  excellent  fish. 

For  the  first  fortnight  we  scarcely  left  the 
camp,  there  were  so  many  things  to  do. 
The  hardest  task  of  all  was  that  of  making 
a  garden.  Fearing  that  our  potatoes  might 
rot  or  sprout,  and  our  onions  as  well,  I 
acted  on  Saltonstall’s  advice,  clearing  a 
small  space  of  even  ground  and  freeing  it  as 
best  I  could  of  roots. 

The  great  quantity  of  our  supplies,  and 
particularly  the  garden  seeds  furnished  us, 
led  me  to  believe  that  we  might  be  in  for  an 
exile  of  some  duration.  Satterlie  had  told 
Saltonstall  that  he  would  rather  see  his 
daughter  dead  than  married  to  Von  Reib- 
nitz,  and  therefore  he  might  be  quite  capa¬ 
ble  of  confining  her  for  an  indefinite  period 
on  a  healthful  tropical  island  in  the  care  of  a 
man  who  was  devoted  to  her  and  in  whom 
he  had  implicit  confidence,  both  as  to  per¬ 
sonal  honor  and  ability  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  position  ...  for  I  had  spent 
much  of  my  life  in  various  shooting  and 
exploring  ex|>editions.  Consequently,  we 
went  ahead  with  our  home-making  pre¬ 
cisely  as  if  we  had  been  squatters  in  some 
remote  wilderness  where  we  purposed  to 
remain  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  housekeeping 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  our  time.  I  had 
built  a  run  for  our  chickens  with  the  rolls 
of  wire  netting  which  had  been  provided 
for  the  purpose.  Then,  finding  no  evidence 
of  reptiles  or  rodents  on  the  island,  we 
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turned  them  at  liberty,  and  they  appeared 
to  thrive  on  the  shrimps  and  small  shell-fish 
along  the  beach,  returning  to  their  coop  to 
roost  and  pick  up  the  scant  grain  which  we 
scattered  there.  We  plant^  our  garden, 
weeding  and  watering  it  as  required,  and  I 
even  dug  up  the  slope  of  a  bare  knoll  and 
sowed  some  wheat  and  corn. 

.\nd  thus  a  month  passed,  then  six  weeks, 
and  up  to  this  time  we  had  not  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  explore  the  island  be¬ 
yond  going  two  or  three  times  to  the  little 
lake  in  the  crater  to  fish.  Indeed,  there  was 
not  much  incentive  to  climb  over  the  jagged 
lava  rocks  of  which  the  “interior”  was  prin¬ 
cipally  comp>osed.  Aside  from  the  sea-fowl 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  living  creature 
on  the  island  but  ourselves.  Our  routine 
was  to  rise  at  dawn,  bathe,  get  breakfast, 
and  work  until  it  began  to  grow  hot,  then 
keep  under  shelter  and  lunch  and  rest  and 
read  until  the  heat  of  the  day  had  passed 
before  resuming  our  necessary  tasks. 

These  six  weeks  had  wrought  wonderful 
changes  in  us.  Coline's  slenderly  rounded 
figure  began  to  broaden  and  take  on  new 
lines  of  graceful  strength  and  vigor,  and 
she  no  longer  grew  fatigued  after  an  hour 
or  so  of  physical  work.  It  was  a  wonderful 
and  a  b^utiful  thing  to  see  the  tender  girl¬ 
hood  ripening  into  the  mature  force  of  such 
a  woman  as  might  have  posed  for  an  alle¬ 
goric  frieze  to  depict  the  feminine  ideal  in 
its  fuller,  richer  sense  — the  strong  but 
tender  helpmate  of  the  male. 

As  for  myself,  the  sleekness  of  easy  living 
was  sweated  off  in  the  first  fortnight,  and  1 
found  myself  becoming  thewed  and  sinewed 
like  a  gladiator.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  feel 
the  hardening  muscles  bulge  and  contract, 
to  take  with  no  conscious  effort  a  strain 
■which  a  month  before  would  have  left  me 
panting  and  breathless,  with  trembling 
limbs  and  body  bathed  in  perspiration. 
My  hands  were  hard  as  those  of  a  smith, 
and  there  was  no  more  of  that  drowsy 
lethargy  which  comes  of  a  system  surfeited 
with  waste  products. 

But  that  which  was  best  of  all,  and  some¬ 
times  set  me  to  vibrating  with  shudders  of 
pure  ecstasy,  was  the  consciousness  that 
Coline  and  I  were  drawing  steadily  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  a  subtle,  thrilling  process 
and  one  of  which  neither  of  us  would  have 
dared  to  speak,  though  both  appreciated  it. 
If  our  hands  touched  in  the  performance  of 
some  simple  task  I  could  feel  the  vital 


elixir  set  my  nerves  a-tingle  like  a  draft 
of  pure  oxygen,  while  Coline  would  turn  as 
rosy  pink  as  a  tropic  sunrise.  At  such  mo¬ 
ments  we  scarcely  dared  to  look  at  each 
other  ...  or,  at  least,  I  dared  not  look  at 
Coline.  Sometimes  she  would  grab  up 
Lalla  Rookh  and  crush  that  fiuffy  feline  in 
her  round,  bare  arms  until  there  would  be  a 
protesting  half-smothered  yowl  and  possi¬ 
bly  the  scratch  of  a  frantic  claw  across  the 
satiny  skin. 

But  such  occasions  were  rare,  and  for 
the  most  part  our  attitudes  were  such  as 
they  had  always  been,  of  frank  and  friend¬ 
ly  comradeship  quite  free  from  all  self- 
consciousness. 

Yet  both  knew,  I  think,  that  some  new 
element  was  growing  quietly,  like  a  vme 
which  binds  together  its  two  supports.  It 
was  getting  more  and  more  difficult  for  me 
to  have  her  long  out  of  my  sight;  and  this 
feeling  she  must  have  reciprocated,  for  when 
her  own  tasks  were  finished  she  would  often 
come  to  our  garden  patch  and,  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  a  bush,  watch  me  silently  as  I  dug 
and  weeded  and  watered. 

One  might  think,  perhaps,  that  a  man 
and  a  woman  boxed  up  together  as  we  were 
would  have  come  to  loathe  the  sight  of  each 
other,  if  only  from  the  monotony  of  seeing 
no  other  human  face.  No  doubt  in  many 
cases  such  w’ould  have  been  the  result.  But 
there  had  always  been  strong  ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  sympathy  between  Coline  and  me, 
which  even  her  infatuation  for  Reibnitz  bad 
been  unable  to  sever.  Our  natures  were 
both  rather  primitive,  and  we  were  both 
yoimg  and  vital  and  full  of  the  wine  of  life. 
Somewhere,  far  beyond  the  high  horizon, 
rocked  a  giddy,  panting  world;  but  as  the 
days  pass^  it  grew  vague  and  indistinct  in 
our  dual  consciousness  .  .  .  and  we  looked 
longer  and  longer  at  each  other. 

CHAPTER  XI 

two’s  company 

One  day  I  made  a  startling  discovery, 
though  I  said  nothing  about  it  to  Coline. 

While  she  was  taking  her  early  afternoon 
siesta  I  decided  to  go  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island  in  search  of  turtles’  eggs.  Our 
hens  had  been  laying  generously,  but  as 
three  of  them  had  shown  maternal  instincts 
we  had  denied  ourselves  with  such  good 
results  that  already  a  brood  of  downy  chicks 
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was  peeping  about  the  camp.  Lalla  Rookh, 
after  a  first  effort  to  molest  them,  received  a 
warning  from  the  mother  and  thereafter 
left  them  to  live  their  innocent  young  lives 
in  peace. 

Turtles’  eggs  are  strong  food,  but  we 
were  strong  young  people,  so,  desiring  a 
change  from  pork  and  bacon  and  fish  and 
turtle-meat,  I  scribbled  a  note  to  Coline, 
took  a  sack,  and  sallied  forth.  The  turtles 
must  have  been  moulting,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  for  I  got  as  far  as  the  grottoes 
without  falling  upon  any  “sign.”  Thinking 
that  p>erhaps  our  occasional  inroads  on  the 
hatcheries  might  have  led  the  amphibians 
to  change  their  diggings,  I  kept  on  along  the 
beach  for  some  distance  beyond.  The  tide 
was  nearly  at  the  last  of  the  ebb,  and  as  I 
strode  along  the  water’s  edge  I  came  sud¬ 
denly  on  some  very  peculiar  depressions  in 
the  wet  sand. 

They  were  almost  washed  out,  but  the 
traces  were  still  distinct  enough  to  show  me 
that  some  large  biped  had  recently  passed 
that  way.  But  the  puzzling  question  was, 
what  sort  of  bip>ed?  Every  six  or  seven  feet, 
as  it  seemed,  came  a  distinct  impression. 
Straight  down  the  beach  the  traces  went, 
for  the  distance  of  perhaps  half  a  mile, 
where  they  were  lost  at  the  side  of  a  little 
rocky  promontory  which  jutted  out  across 
the  beach. 

I  sat  down  and  scratched  my  head.  It 
seemed  out  of  the  question  that  the  tracks 
could  be  of  human  agency;  first  because 
Coline  and  I  were  the  only  human  beings 
on  the  island,  and  second  because  the 
tracks  were  too  widely  spaced.  Stretching 
my  legs  to  their  utmost,  I  could  not  have 
kept  in  those  depressions.  And  yet  some 
two-legged  creature  had  made  them,  and 
made  them  very  recently. 

The  more  I  puzzled  over  this  enigma,  the 
more  bewildered  I  became.  I  went  back 
and  re-examined  the  tracks,  by  this  time 
mere  washed-out  concavities  in  the  fine, 
wet  sand.  I  found  that  by  running  I  could 
leap  into  each  for  p)erhaps  a  dozen  paces, 
but  only  as  the  result  of  an  extreme  effort 
which  winded  me  before  I  had  gone  fifty 
yards.  My  height  is  a  little  under  six  feet 
and  my  legs  try  to  make  up  in  muscle  what 
they  lack  in  length,  but  even  allowing  for  a 
good  springiness  of  thigh  it  seemed  to  me 


impossible  that  any  man  could  have  left 
such  widely  distanced  tracks. 

Then  what  the  deuce,  I  asked  myself, 
could  have  left  them? 

This  problem  proving  too  much  for  me,  I 
sat  down  in  the  sand  to  think.  The  more  I 
thought  the  more  perplexed  I  became.  Then 
I  began  to  hunger  for  a  smoke,  which 
might  or  might  not  have  stimulated 
my  mental  faculties;  probably  not.  I  had 
nothing  to  smoke,  for  with  all  of  his  extreme 
thoughtfulness  in  supplying  our  possible 
needs  Mr.  Satterlie  had  entirely  overlooked 
alcoholics  and  tobacco.  Or,  perhaps  he  had 
not  overlooked  them,  but  merely  looked 
them  over  and  eliminated  them  as  undesir¬ 
able  concomitants — which  even  their  devo¬ 
tees  are  bound  to  admit  as  a  great  truth. 
He  had  one  day  remarked  that  I  smoked 
too  much,  and  when  I  had  replied  that  I 
knew'  it  but  that  I  was  unable  to  break  my¬ 
self  of  the  vicious  habit  he  had  replied, 
rather  drily :  “You  will,  one  of  these  days.” 

Having  no  tobacco  to  help  me,  I  was 
naturally  forced  to  turn  my  faculties  toward 
helping  themselves.  They  responded  rather 
sluggishly.  I  stared  at  the  sea,  then  at  the 
beach,  then  at  a  certain  irregular  plateau 
of  volcanic  rock  which  reared  itself  back  of 
the  fringe  of  jungle.  And  then  I  got  an¬ 
other  object  for  consideration. 

From  the  rim  of  this  plateau  there  came 
as  I  stared  such  a  bright,  sparkling  flash  as 
might  have  been  sent  out  from  the  mirror 
of  a  heliograph.  Now,  as  I  was  entirely 
motionless  when  this  flash  appeared,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  supjKjse  that  what¬ 
ever  caused  it  must  have  been  in  motion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  consideration  I 
should  not  have  given  it  a  thought,  taking  it 
merely  for  the  result  of  the  sun’s  shining  on 
a  piece  of  quartz  or  mica  or  something  of 
the  sort.  But  had  that  been  the  cause  the 
gleam  would  have  been  constant,  since  I 
was  quite  motionless.  I  determined  to 
investigate. 

Before  I  had  moved,  however,  the  flash 
was  repeated.  It  gave  me  an  eerie  feeling, 
as  I  stood  there,  to  reflect  that  up  on  that 
plateau  was  some  sort  of  creature  capable 
of  emitting  flashes  and  leaving  tracks  in 
the  sand  spaced  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
stride  of  the  ordinary  man. 

Whatever  it  was,  I  determined  to  stalk  it. 


The  next  instalment  of  “Kidnapping  CoUne”  will  appear  in  the  November  number. 


^he  FIGHT  a^am 
LEAD  POISONING 
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Six  oMonihs' 'Progress 
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r~~  HALL  lead-poisoning  continue  in  same  humane  regulations  as  those  in  force 
I  O  American  industries?  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany, 

j  This  was  the  question  raised  in  While  Illinois  is  the  pioneer  in  this  move- 

“The Lead  Menace,”  in  the  March  ment,  California,  Connecticut,  Maryland, 

issue  of  Everybody’s.  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wis- 

In  over  fourscore  of  our  trades — readers  consin  have  fallen  into  line,  with  laws  requir- 
of  that  article  will  recall — hundreds  of  ing  the  reporting  of  cases  of  lead — and  sev- 
workers  are  suffering  from  preventable  lead-  eral  other — industrial  poisonings  to  their 
poisoning.  The  United  States  is  the  only  State  Boards  of  Health  or  Labor.  During 
great  manufacturing  country  which  still  the  recent  session  of  their  legislatures 
permits  the  wholesale  exposure  of  its  Maine,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
laborers  to  this  hideous  danger.  Other  na-  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  and  Pennsyl- 
tions — having  discovered  that  cleanliness  vania  have  enacted  similar  measures, 
of  factory  and  person  is  an  antidote  for  But  important  as  are  these  standard  Oc- 
“plumbism,”  or  “leading” — have  enacted  cupational  Disease  Reporting  Bills,  they 
sanitary  laws  which  effectively  protect  the  are  overshadowed  by  specific  lead  legisla- 
health  of  their  lead  employees.  tion  in  several  of  our  largest  manufacturing 

Yet  the  “wops”  whom  we  throw  by  the  states.  To  those  who  were  “in  the  fight,” 
thousand  into  our  smelters,  white  and  red  even  the  bare  chronicle  of  such  victories  as 
lead  plants,  oilcloth  and  linoleum  works,  those  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  becomes 
rubber  factories,  dry-color  and  paint  houses  stirring  reading. 

or  storage-battery  works;  the  skilled  house-  There  is  the  memory  of  state- wide  press- 
painters  who  swell  our  hospital  records;  the  campaigns;  of  legislative  hearings;  of  hur- 
bath-tub  and  wash-stand  or  sign  enamelers;  ried  journeys  from  capitol  to  capitol;  of 

the  pottery  and  tile  employees,  and  the  the  cooperation  of  Federations  of  Labor;  of 

printers  and  color-mixers  of  America,  are  civic  societies  and  clubs;  and  also  of  the 

as  susceptible  to  injury  from  lead  fumes  and  bitter  hostility  of  certain  allied  industries;  of 
dust  as  were  their  brothers  abroad.  Like  the  active  lobbying  of  their  representatives; 

them  in  the  past,  they  now  suffer  from  and  of  the  ultimate  swinging  of  issues  of  life 

agonizing  attacks  of  lead-colic,  which  leave  and  death  upon  the  frail  pivot  of  personality, 

them  broken  in  body;  from  lead-palsy.  Something  of  tragedy  lies  behind  the 
“wrist-drop,”  paralysis,  pernicious  anemia,  final  exclusion  of  bath-tub  enamelers  and 
premature  old  age,  rheumatism,  kidney  pottery  and  tile  workers  from  the  humane 
disease,  and  lead  insanity.  provisions  of  Ohio’s  and  Pennsylvania’s 

During  the  past  six  months  there  have  White  and  Red  Lead  Bill, 
been  encouraging  answers  to  Everybody’s’  This  standard  measure,  commonly  known 
query.  State  after  state  has  been  awakened  as  the  “Cleanliness  Bill,”  which  was  drafted 

to  its  responsibility  for  terrible  and  needless  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor 

suffering.  The  first  steps  have  been  taken  L^slation,  and  recommended  for  support 
along  the  road  of  legislative  prevention  of  in  “The  Lead  Menace” — has  not  only 
occupational  disease;  and  a  wave  of  public  become  law  in  Ohio,  but  that  state  is  pre¬ 
sentiment  has  started,  which  will  eventually  pared  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  lead 
place  our  dangerous  industries  under  the  risks  in  her  industries  a  special  feature  of 
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her  Occupational  Disease  Survey  during  the 
coming  months. 

The  fight  has  been  won,  too,  in  Missouri; 
she  has  passed  a  comprehensive  bill — 
modeled  on  that  now  operative  in  Illinois — 
which  will  not  only  protect  her  white  and 
red  lead  workers,  but  also  those  in  her  metal 
Industries,  who  are  exposed  to  the  evils  of 
poisoning  by  injurious  lead-fumes. 

At  the  request  of  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission,  the 
standard  White  and  Red  Lead  Bill,  which 
was  introduced  into  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  was  reserved  to  be  issued  in 
the  form  of  special  orders.  The  creation  of 
the  new  State  Industrial  Board — author¬ 
ized  to  send  out  its  own  orders  for  sanitarj* 
regulations — made  its  passage  unnecessary; 
and  the  Board  is  now  considering  the  bill’s 
provisions,  with  a  view  to  issuing  them  as 
specific  requirements. 

It  is  expected  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Lead  Bill  in  Massachuetts  will  event¬ 
ually  lead  to  the  same  action  by  the  State 
Industrial  Board.  And  the  Wisconsin  Com¬ 
mission  is  not  only  possessed  of  a  similar 
power  for  reform,  but,  in  addition,  the 
Legislature  of  IQ13  granted  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  special 
investigation  of  lead  and  other  trade  poi¬ 
sonings;  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  “Cleanliness  Bill”  will  become  law. 

HOPE  AHEAD  FOR  NEW  JERSEY 

As  no  state  possesses  more  varied  lead 
interests  than  New  Jersey,  the  fate  of  its 
bill,  endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
was  watched  with  keen  interest  by  its  advo¬ 
cates.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  were  not  the  manufacturers  of 
white  and  red  lead,  and  litharge,  but  rather 
those  who  use  these  products  in  other 
industries.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  greater  contrast  than  exists — with  one 
ex^tion — between  the  humane  and  public- 
spirited  attitude  of  our  white  and  red  lead 
employers,  and  those  who,  in  the  potterj' 
and  sanitary-ware  industries,  oppose  legis¬ 
lative  reforms  for  the  protection  of  their 
workers. 

The  deadlock  between  the  Assembly  and 
Senate,  and  their  early  adjournment,  pre¬ 
vented  final  action  by  the  Senate  upon  the 
Lead  Bill.  But  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Colonel  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  has  taken  up  its 
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provisions  as  a  special  feature  of  his  policy. 
A  state  law  for  the  control  of  dangerous 
dusts  and  fumes  has  recently  been  enacted; 
under  this,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  English  factory  inspectors,  and 
also  that  of  an  expert  metallurgist  and 
the  writer,  the  Commissioner  is  investi¬ 
gating  the  potteries  and  direct  lead  trades, 
including  the  smelters;  and  also  beginning 
reforms  throughout  the>  rubber,  oilcloth, 
and  linoleum  works,  storage-battery  plants, 
dry-color  houses,  and  other  users  of  harm¬ 
ful  lead  products. 

we’re  still  years  behind 

The  result,  therefore,  of  the  1912-13 
campaign  against  the  Lead  Menace  is 
distinctly  encouraging  to  those  who  are 
fighting  for  the  conservation  of  our  national 
vitality.  The  first  steps  have  been  taken; 
but  we  have  still  a  long  road  to  travel  before 
we  achieve  the  goal  of  occupational  safety 
set  for  us  by  more  humane  nations.  At 
best,  reforms  tend  to  move  slowly.  And  in 
this  case  there  must  be  the  education  of  a 
public  practically  ignorant  of  the  industrial 
murders  it  condones;  of  manufacturers 
uninstructed  in,  and  frequently  indifferent 
to,  the  necessity  for  scientific  cleanliness 
in  handling  dangerous  trade-poisons;  and 
lastly,  the  combating  of  habits  of  personal 
uncleanliness  on  the  part  of  a  generally 
illiterate  and  shifting  class  of  foreign 
workers. 

“You  talk  of  years,”  said  a  linoleum 
worker,  who  was  so  thickly  powdered  with 
jed  lead  and  cork-dust  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognizable.  “I  tell  you  it’s  hours  that 
count  with  us  here.  If  anything  can  be 
done  to  help  us,  do  it;  but  for  G^’s  sake, 
do  it  quick!" 

When  the  state  legislatures  again  con¬ 
vene,  the  readers  of  Everybody’s  will  have 
further  opportunity  for  cooperating  in  a 
systematic  effort  to  abolish  the  Lead  Men¬ 
ace  in  American  industries.  Remember 
that  thousands  of  lead-workers  are  counting 
their  risks  by  the  hour  and  minute.  Re¬ 
member,  too,  that  it  is  public  opinion — 
shaped  by  voice  and  pen — which  ultimately 
influences  legislation;  so  that  upon  us,  who 
are  no  longer  ignorant,  will  rest  a  heavy 
responsibility,  if  this  tardy  humanitarian 
movement  fails  to  achieve  its  hop>ed-for  re¬ 
forms,  and  to  “do  it  quick.” 


Eight 

Bad  Men  and  True 


RALPH  BERGENGREN 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOHN  SLOAN 


A  LOW  groggery, 
f  where  the  eagle 
above  the  bar  looked 
if  it  had  died  of  de- 
lirium  tremens  and 
i  ^  ^  been  stuffed  for  fun 

by  an  intoxicated 
taxidermist,  eight  fashionably  dressed  men 
smoked,  drank,  and  fidgeted  in  a  stew  of 
impatience  around  a  rum-stained  table. 
It  was  a  tough  place;  there  was  nothing 
tougher  in  the  1820’s  along  the  New  York 
water-front;  and  to  any  acute  observer 
these  fretful  men  were  the  toughest  things 
in  it.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  all  the 
regular  frequenters  eyed  them  admiringly 
and  kept  at  a  safe  distance. 

They  were,  in  fact,  pirates;  and  their 
curly  brimmed  beavers,  their  excellently 
tailored  but  somewhat  ill-fitting  swallow¬ 
tail  coats,  their  satin  neckwear,  and  their 
gold-headed  canes  testified  (oh,  horror!)  to 
the  exquisite  taste  of  gentlemen  passengers 
robbed  and  murdered  at  sea  on  their  way 
from  London.  Whatever  else  they  might 
seem,  no  ordinary  policeman  would  have 
guessed  the  briny  nature  of  their  lawless 
occupation;  but  the  awed  whisper  of  it  had 
gone  round  the  Stuck  Pig  Oyster  Palace. 
Even  there,  at  that  period,  it  was  a  rare 
treat  to  see  eight  real  pirates  together. 

“Th’  way  I  looks  at  it,  messmates,”  one 
of  this  brutal  but  interesting  group  was 
saying,  “be  as  we’ve  waited  day  arter  day 
fer  Billy  Slant-Eye  till  it  ain’t  much  use  to 
wear  out  shoe-leather  a-lookin’  or  pants 
a-sittin’.”  He  was  a  burly  creature  whose 
tanned  nose  jutted  from  between  his  fine 
red  whiskers  like  a  gnarled  log  just  going 
over  the  brink  of  a  raging  waterfall.  “As 


th’  pooty  motter  says  it — ‘Together  we 
stands  up  an’  sep’rate  we  falls  over.’  Ef 
Slant-Eye  had  ’a’  listened  to  me  instid  0’ 
histin’  his  anchor  an’  settin’  sail  up-town 
all  by  hisself,  we’d  all  be  aboard  th’  Polly 
this  minit  an’  mebbe  a-chasin’  of  a  cute 
leetle  packet.” 

Smoke  filtered  moodily  through  his  whisk¬ 
ers;  and  beside  him  a  lank,  sunburnt,  devil- 
may-care  companion  in  a  dove-colored  swal¬ 
low-tail  nervously  rapped  his  front  teeth 
with  the  rim  of  his  large  brass  nose-ring. 

“For  my  part,  gentlemen  all,”  he  re¬ 
marked  between  rappings,  “I’m  gettin’  sick 
an’  tired  o’  waitin’  an’  watchin’.  Wot  I 
wants  now  be  to  put  to  sea  an’  rest  my  feet 
an’  eyes,  shivver  ’em!” 

“If  ye  axes  me,  Whisker,”  drawded  a  tall, 
graceful  miscreant  (graceful  in  a  snake-like 
way),  absently  drawing  a  neat,  wet,  geomet¬ 
rical  design  on  the  table  with  the  end  of  his 
long,  handsome  yellow  mustaches,  dipped 
for  the  purpose  in  his  rum-and-water,  ‘Td 
say  as  a  week  ashore  be  th’  best  we  can  do 
for  him.  Lost  he  be,  pore  feller! — an’  noth¬ 
in’  left  for  us  but  to  pipe  a  leetle  chanty  an’ 
all  hands  aboardship.” 

It  was  a  sensible  suggestion;  ungrateful  as 
pirates  usually  were,  every  cruel  eye  looked 
him  a  “Thank  ye!”  and  every  heartless 
head  nodded  approval.  Salt  water,  deep 
under  keel;  the  untamable  wind;  the  flying 
quarry;  the  blood-dabbled  deck;  and  the  in¬ 
describable  pleasure  of  dividing  other  pe^ 
pie’s  personal  property — these  were  their 
natural  element.  As  for  the  Stuck  Pig 
Oyster  Palace,  it  was  all  right  in  its  way, 
but  one  tough  place  is  very  much  like  an¬ 
other.  When  you’ve  seen  one,  you’ve  seen 
all  of  ’em!  A  week  was  enough  of  it. 
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But  they  knew  also  that  every  sodden  eye 
in  the  Pig  was  looking  at  them,  and  that 
pirates  were  exjiected  to  burst  at  intervals 
into  wild  and  roaring  ditties.  The  snake¬ 
like  beauty  dried  his  mustaches  carefully  on 
a  delicate  lace  handkerchief  with  somebody 
else’s  initials;  and  they  all  cleared  their 
throats  with  gurgling  swallows  of  rum-and- 
water,  and  began  to  roar  good-naturedly: 

“Let  th’  good  ship  roll, 

Like  a  tortured  soul 
On  th’  devil’s  fryin’-pan! 

As  we  drag  on  deck 
By  th’  scruS  of  his  neck 
Th’  timid  gentleman! 

As  we  hauls  by  th’  heels 
A  dame  as  squeals, 

‘Oh!  Oh!  Please  let  me  go!’ 

‘We  will,’  we  remarks, 

'To  feed  th’  sharks 

In  th’  tossin’  deep  below!’ 

Oh-h-h!  you  bet  a  dollar 
Th’  more  they  holler, 

Th’  more  they  kick  an’  fuss 
As,  pair  by  pair. 

They  walks  on  air — 

Th’  more  of  a  lark  for  us!’’ 

It  was  a  fine,  satisfying,  saltish  ditty.  A 
stranger  who  had  just  entered  waited  po¬ 
litely  until  they  had  finished  and  then  cross¬ 
ed  the  sanded  floor  of  the  palace.  He,  also, 
was  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  albeit  rather 
a  seedy  one,  and  he  carried  himself  with 
the  erectness  of  a  man  who  is  afraid  that 


sooner  or  later  the  weight  of  his  stomach 
will  tip  him  over. 

“Red  Whisker?”  said  the  stranger  polite¬ 
ly.  “Yellow  Mustaches?  Nose  Ring?  I 
think  I  am  not  mistaken.” 

He  felt  in  his  pocket.  Instantly  eight  pi¬ 
rates  were  on  their  feet  and  eight  hands 
had  vanished  simultaneously  under  as  many 
coat-tails;  had  the  fellow  produced  any¬ 
thing  less  innocent  than  a  card-case  he 
would  have  been  shot  before  he  knew  it,  in 
eight  different  places.  He  hummed  “Yan¬ 
kee  Doodle” — so  might  Daniel  have  hum¬ 
med  a  popular  Babylonian  tune  in  the  Den 
of  Lions — as  he  extracted  a  card  and  laid 
it  on  the  driest  spot  of  the  table.  One  after 
another  the  pirates  studied  it.  Any  school¬ 
boy  could  have  made  a  bluff  at  reading: 


HUBERT  IRVINGTON  HUBERTSON 
Attorney-at-Law 


But  these  were  no  schoolboys.  None  of 
them  knew  from  what  peaceful,  cultivated 
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homes  the  remote, 
insistent  call  of  the 
sea  might  have  lured 
the  others;  but  they 
had  all  heard  and 
answered  too  early 
to  enjoy  the  enforced 
advantages  of  a  pub¬ 
lic-school  education. 

Most  of  us  fortu¬ 
nately  are  compelled 
to  go  to  school,  but 
these  men  had 
escaped  it.  Words 
of  one  syllable  were 
their  limit;  and  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Hubertson 
knew  it,  for  he  smil¬ 
ed  understandingly. 

“My  friend  and 
client,  Billy  Slant- 
Eye,”  continued  Hubertson,  carefully  ex¬ 
ploring  another  pocket,  “told  me  I  would 
probably  find  you  at  the  Stuck  Pig.  For¬ 
tunately,  events  justify  prophecy.  I  have  a 
letter  from  him.  f/nfortunately,  he  is  now 
occupying,  temporarily  I  hope.  Cell  42  in 
the  City  Prison.” 

No  diplomatist  could  have  presented  his 
credentials  better.  The  number  of  the  cell 
was  immaterial,  but  the  place  was  exactly 
where  their  missing  comrade  might  natural¬ 
ly  have  landed;  and  this  cool,  corpulent, 
helpful-looking  stranger  was  evidently  his 
friend  and  confidant.  He  found  the  letter, 
drew  up  a  chair,  and  resumed  his  rendition 
of  “Yankee  Doodle”  as  Red  Whisker  slowly 
deciphered  their  mate’s  message: 

Deax  Friends  and  good  Mess  Mates  all, 

I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  tell  you  that  this  6ne 
fat  fell  Oh!  is  my  at  or  knee.  That  means  he  is  an 
X  spurt  at  the  law,  but  do  not  fear  him  for  that. 
He  is  the  kind  of  x  spurt  who  knows  how  to  d  feet 
the  law  and  that  is  what  we  need  now. 

Yes,  my  dear  friends,  I  am  in  a  sell.  My  door 
is  bard.  I  broke  my  one  chair,  and  so  I  must  sit 
all  day  on  my  tie  knee  bed,  my  head  in  my  hands, 
and  my  eyes  on  my  feet.  Now  and  then  a  tear  will 
trick  1  down  in  my  mouth  and  make  me  think  of 
when  I  was  free  and  swum  with  you  all  in  the  great 
salt  sea.  I  think  the  sea  is  like  a  big  tear  sh<^  by 
all  the  poor  men  who  weep  in  jails. 

This  is  how  I  got  in  jail.  I  was  in  a  crowd  b 
four  a  wind  Oh!  when  a  thief  near  me  stole  the 
watch  and  chain  from  an  old  man.  The  old  man 
all  most  caught  the  thief.  Then  to  my  great  sir 
prize  the  thief  gave  me  the  watch  and  chain  quick 
and  ran  out  of  the  crowd.  But  I  kept  my  bead.  I 
put  the  watch  and  chain  down  my  neck  and  ran 
two.  But,  a  lass!  the  pole  ease  caught  me  b  four  I 
could  get  to  the  Stuck  Pig  and  they  took  me  to  jail. 


My  friends,  I  was  like  a  wild  bore  with  rage. 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  my  chair  in  band 
and  wait  for  the  turn  key  when  he  came  to  give  me 
food.  When  he  came  I  world  my  chair  round  mjr 
head  and  got  him  good  and  bard  just  where  your 
back  bone  stops  at  your  neck.  That  is  the  place  to 
hit  a  man  with  a  chair.  He  fell  with  a  short  skk 
sob.  His  neck  was  broke  n.  So  was  my  chair.  II 
I  had  thought  of  that  I  would  have  bit  him  with  my 
lit  I  wash  stand.  You  need  a  chair  so  much  mote 
than  you  do  a  wash  stand. 

My  at  or  knee  heard  of  the  watch  and  chain  and 
came  to  help  me  out.  When  be  beard  of  the  tura 
key  he  said  “Ob!  Dear.  Ob!  Dear.  This  is  worse 
and  worse.”  Then  he  thought  long  and  said  “Was 
you  a  loan  when  you  did  this  crime?”  I  said  “Yes. 
A  loan  with  the  turn  key.”  Then  be  said  “In  that 
case  I  might  get  you  off  with  my  x  spurt  skill,  but 
I  fear  it  would  cost  more  than  you  could  pay  to 
save  your  neck  this  time.”  Then  I  told  him  the  kind 
of  men  we  are  and  bow  all  we  need  to  do  for  cash  is 
to  dig  some  up. 

So  here  he  is  and  that  is  how  it  is  with  me.  I  wiO 
die  game  if  I  must  but  you  are  just  as  dead  if  you 
die  game  as  if  you  break  down  and  kick  and  ^ 
and  tear  your  hair.  He  says  be  can  get  me  off  with 
your  help.  So  trust  him  imd  do  as  he  says  and  afl 
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my  yet  be  well  with  your  sad  but  hope  full  friend 
Bill  Slant-Eye. 

P.  S.  I  brave  to  fear,  but  Oh!  I  hate  to 

he  humi.  I  am  two  young.  I  am  two  young. 

B.  S.  E. 

Any  way  they  looked  at  it,  it  was  a  piti¬ 
ful  letter,  exuding  something  of  the  cold, 
^amp  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  written. 
They  almost  saw  him  sitting  on  his  tiny 
bed  and  composing  it  painfully  on  his  little 
wash-stand. 


of  morbid  curiosity,  held  their  breath  as 
they  listened.  The  quill  pens  of  the  press 
scratched  in  chorus;  and  the  eight  pirates, 
fresh  from  deep  water  and  unused  to  jury 
duty,  scuffed  their  feet  nervously.  Juries 
in  those  days  were  rather  carelessly  chosen. 
Of  the  thirty-six  citizens  who  had  been 


HAD  THE  FELLOW  PRODUCED  ANYTHING  LESS  INNOCENT  THAN  A  CARD-CASE  HE  WOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  SHOT  BEFORE  HE  KNEW  IT,  IN  EIGHT  DIFFERENT  PLACES. 


“Stealin’  of  a  watch  an’  killin’  of  a  turn¬ 
key!”  said  Red  Whisker  thoughtfully.  “An’ 
ye  think.  Mister,  as  ye’re  smart  enough  to 
git  him  off ’n  it?” 

Mr.  Hubertson  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
cross  one  leg  over  the  other.  “I  don’t  boast, 
gentlemen,”  he  replied  with  a  simplicity 
that  inspired  confidence,  “but  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  Cain  that  he  couldn’t  have 
file  for  his  attorney.” 


In  the  court,  tense  with  the  accumulated 
suspense  of  a  capital  trial,  Lawryer  Hubert- 
suu  was  nearing  the  eloquent  end  of  his  ad- 
•Iress  to  an  intelligent  jury  of  four  incor- 
niptible  citizens  and  eight  pirates.  Specta- 
tws,  packed  like  human  sardines  in  the  oil 


summoned  for  this  trial,  eight  had  changed 
hats,  coats,  and  identities  with  as  many 
total  strangers  outside  the  court-house — pi¬ 
rate  gold  and  the  x  spurt  skill  of  Mr.  Hu¬ 
bertson  did  it — and  twenty-four  had  agreed 
to  sit  silent  during  the  empaneling  of  the 
jury  until  these  total  strangers,  answering 
for  the  first  eight  of  them,  had  filed  to  the 
jury-box.  It  was  bull  luck  for  the  Prosecu¬ 
tion  that  the  remaining  four  places  went  to 
the  four  citizens  whom  Mr.  Hubertson  had 
foimd  absolutely  incorruptible. 

Among  the  witnesses,  the  old  gentleman 
whose  watch  had  been  stolen  mopped  his 
face  with  a  silk  bandanna  and  shook  his 
head  weakly  like  a  victim  of  senile  demen¬ 
tia;  but  few  spectators  pitied  him.  Their 
sympathy  was  for  the  p>oor  man  in  the 
dock.  As  Mr.  Hubertson  had  well  said,  a 
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saint  who  looks  like  a  criminal  is  far  more 
to  be  pitied  than  a  criminal  who  happens 
to  look  like  a  saint. 

“The  Defense,”  Mr.  Hubertson  was  say¬ 
ing,  “does  not  deny  that  this  old  man,  at 
some  period  of  his  useless  life,  may  have 
owned  a  watch.  You  have  heard  him  tes¬ 
tify  that  his  father  gave  him  one.  I  believe 
it.  His  father  is  dead.  One  must  believe 
something.  You  have  heard  him  confess, 
with  a  reluctance  that  has  not  been  without 
its  significance,  that  he  lost  that  watch. 
And  you  have  followed  my  conscientious  ef¬ 
forts  to  elicit  from  him,  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  doubt,  when,  how,  and  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  another.  He  ‘has  forgotten;’  he 
‘does  not  know;’  he  ‘does  not  remember;’ 
he  ‘is  by  no  means  certain;’  he  ‘refuses  to 
answer.’  Driven  at  last  into  a  comer,  he 
snarls  that  he  ‘still  believes’  the  watch  in 
this  case  to  be  his  personal  property.  Why, 
gentlemen!  he  does  not  even  know  the 
number — 11497 — a  child  would  remember 
it — of  the  timepiece  he  has  the  unblushing 
effrontery  to  come  here  and  testify  was 
stolen  from  him  by  this  defendant!” 

Mr.  Hubertson  paused,  took  a  drink  of 
water,  and  let  the  significant  fact  sink  slow¬ 
ly  into  his  hearers. 

Even  without  pirates  on  the  jury  it  would 
have  been  a  remarkable  trial,  for  the  energy, 
imagination,  and  acumen  of  Mr.  Hubertson 
had  exploded  bomb  after  bomb  in  the  camp 
of  a  district-attorney  who  had  made  the 
natural  mistake  of  not  taking  the  case  with 
sufficient  seriousness.  The  facts  were  too 
obvious.  The  prisoner  had  no  witnesses. 
He  had  been  caught  with  the  watch.  No¬ 
body  else  could  have  killed  the  turnkey. 
Press  and  Public  were  indifferent  to  him. 
The  first  day  of  the  trial  had  been  almost 
without  spectators.  Mr.  Hubertson  would 
delay  justice,  lose  his  case,  and  pocket  a  fee 
for  doing  so.  The  court  knew  him  as  a 
petty  criminal  lawyer  of  rather  flamboyant 
imagination;  what  it  did  not  suspect  was 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  Mr. 
Hubertson  was  properly  financed. 

The  legal  record,  familiar  to  students  of 
law  as  Puff  (N.  Y.)  1345:  People  vs. 
Toadhimter,”  believes  to  this  day  that 
Slant-Eye’s  real  name  was  Obadiah  Toad- 
hunter;  that  he  had  come  to  New  York 
from  Violetdale,  New  Hampshire;  that  he 
enjoyed  chewing  a  straw;  and  that  the  rusty, 
camphor-smelli^  black  coat  and  high,  un¬ 
comfortable  collar  in  which  his  attorney 


presented  him  to  the  jury  were  the  “best  « 

clothes”  (and  this  in  itself  was  pathetic)  w 

worn  hitherto  only  at  weddings,  funerals, 
com-huskings,  and  other  innocent  village 
dissipations. 

There  was  then  no  telegraph  from  New 
York  to  prove  that  there  was  no  Violetdale 
in  New  Hampshire,  nor  any  system  of  po¬ 
lice  communication  by  which  a  startled  dis¬ 
trict-attorney  could  quickly  locate  the  real 
township  from  which  Mr.  Hubertson  had 
produced  the  quaint  old  countryfolk  who 
now  sat  timidly  together  on  the  yellow  set¬ 
tee  reserved  for  witnesses. 

No  witnesses  for  the  prisoner?  These 
were  his  witnesses.  And  they  were  real  coun¬ 
try  p>eople:  there  shone  the  genius  of  Hu¬ 
bert  Hubertson!  Anywhere  you  might  have 
seen  it,  the  group  would  have  been  touching¬ 
ly  venerable,  except  for  Obadiah’s  girli^ 
sweetheart,  Priscilla  Eaton:  and  Miss  Ea¬ 
ton  would  have  made  any  man  who  was  a 
man  feel  like  taking  her  in  his  arms  and 
comforting  her.  The  very  presence  of  these 
old  folks  from  home  had  jumped  the  case 
into  the  public  eye  and  heart,  and  crowded 
the  court  on  the  second  morning. 

As  the  Evening  Gazette  had  said  in  an 
editorial: 

“Justice  must  be  blind.  The  innocent 
must  suffer  with  the  guilty.  Yet  we  should  a 
esteem  ourself  less  than  human  if  we  did  not  m 
hope  that  the  tender  instinct  of  these  fine  ^ 
olcl  Violetdalians  will  be  justified;  and  that 
evidence  may  yet  be  forthcoming  to  refute 
testimony  that  is,  so  far,  largely  circum¬ 
stantial.” 

No  case,  in  short,  could  have  been  going 
better  for  the  Defense,  and  nothing  clouded 
the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Hubertson  except 
the  behavior  of  his  eight  pirates.  Like  all 
born  orators,  Mr.  Hubertson  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  mood  of  his  audience;  he 
liked  to  feel  his  hearers  following  his  thought 
like  sunflowers  following  the  sun;  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  distressing  to  such  a  mind  than 
an  audience  that  scowls,  whispers,  and  scuffs 
with  its  feet.  Of  course  they  knew  he  was 
lying — but  that  should  have  made  them 
the  more  appreciative  of  the  grand  style  in 
which  he  was  doing  it. 

“And  now,  gentlemen,”  went  on  Mr.  Hu¬ 
bertson,  “who,  I  ask  you,  does  rememberthe 
number  of  this  watch?  The  defenc^t’s 
white-haired  father,  who  gave  it  to  him  on 
his  twenty-first  birthday!  His  gentle,  aged 
mother,  who  helped  pick  it  out!  The  ven- 
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erable  men  to  whom  he  showed  it,  pointing 
to  the  number  with  that  natural  pride  that  we 
all  fed  in  our  first  watchl  And  to  whom  did 
this  good  young  man  show  it?  To  no  tav¬ 
ern  companions,  but  to  the  fine  old  clergy¬ 
man  who  had  baptized  him  Obadiah  in  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  Violetdale;  and 
to  the  stem,  gentle,  time-worn  doctor  who 
had  saved  him  from  measles  and  whooping- 
cough— childish  distempers  from  which  we 
have  all  suffered.  You  will  say,”  he  added 
with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  district- 
attorney,  “that  Miss  Eaton  did  not  remem- 


sault  was  actually  committed.  There  was 
no  witness.  I  can  not  summon  the  turnkey 
before  you.  I  am  not  Gabriel.  (“An’  a 
pooty  one  ye’d  make,  cuss  ye!”  muttered 
Juryman  Yellow  Mustaches.]  If  I  were  Ga¬ 
briel,  I  would  blow  my  trump,  call  that 
unfortunate  official  to  the  witness-stand, 
and  ask  him  one  question:  ^Did  you,  or 
did  you  not,  on  entering  this  defendant’s 
cell,  TRIP,  FALL,  and  strike  your  head 
FATALLY  against  a  chair?’  ” 

It  was  a  pertinent,  surprising  question; 
and  the  way  he  put  it  made  most  of  his 


her  it.  I  grant 
you  that.  Yes,  I 
grant  you  that.  / 

make  no  charges.  > 

lonly  state,  with-  / 

out  hesitation,  as  /  p 

will  state  in  the  gi 

sacred  seclusion 

(rf  their  incorrup- 

tible  jury,  that  I, 

or  you,  Mr.  Dis- 

trict- Attorney,  or 

any  one  of  us,  be- 

ing  a  stranger  in 

New  York  and 

feeling  alien  fin-  f  ^ 

gers.oW  or  young, 

tugging  at  his 

watch-chain,  r 

would  drop  his 

watch  down  his 

tuck  and  hurry 

from  such  a  dan-  W 

gerous  neighbor- 

koodl" 

“Which  don’t  hide  from  me,”  whispered 
Juryman  Red  Whisker  to  Juryman  Yellow 
Mustaches,  “as  it  were  th’  ole  feller’s  watch 
to  start  with.” 

“And  now,  gentlemen,”  resumed  Mr. 
Hubertson,  “I  might  make  a  joke  and  say 
that  I  turn  from  watch  to  turn-key  [“An’  a 
cussed  pore  spec’men  now  ye’ve  got  it 
out!”  muttered  Juryman  Yellow  Mus¬ 
taches).  But  this  is  no  time  for  humor. 
(“It’s  time  fer  a  drink!”  whispered  Juryman 
Nose  Ring  to  his  next  neighbor.  “An’  a 
long  time  over!”]  You  will  no  doubt  argue 
that  any  one  of  us,  thrown  into  a  gloomy 
cell  on  the  absurd  charge  of  stealing  his 


hearers  see  him — 

ra  fat,  side-whisk¬ 
ered  Gabriel, 
white -robed  and 
blowing.  In  the 

bosh,  Sullivan, 
Doodleberg,  and 
Weeks,  the  four 
incorruptible  citi¬ 
zens,  sat  rigid 
with  conscien¬ 
tious  attention; 
but  it  jarred  Mr. 
Hubertson  to  see 
that  the  rest  of 
the  jury  fidgeted 
even  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Gabriel. 
Glad  as  he  was  to 
have  them  there, 
he  again  wished 

»o  ■roi.NKEv  COELD  '''»rtily  that  they 
HAVE  HIT  A  CHAIR  w ere  Cither  not  SO 
harder.  nervous  or  would 

be  polite  enough 
to  conceal  it.  Nothing  had  completely 
held  their  attention  but  the  testimony 
of  the  old  folks  from  home;  and  espe¬ 
cially  Miss  Eaton’s  prettily  bashful  rela¬ 
tion  of  her  engagement  to  Obadiah.  Prob¬ 
ably,  thought  Mr.  Hubertson,  they  had  no 
taste  for  oratory  (as  some  men  have  no  real 
feeling  for  the  cornet),  but  the  least  they 
could  do  was  to  look  a  little  more  as  if 
they  believed  what  he  was  saying. 

The  important  thing,  however,  was  that 
Tarbosh,  Sullivan,  Do^leberg,  and  Weeks 
hung  on  his  words  with  a  flattering  atten¬ 
tion. 

“My  learned  brother,”  he  resumed  with 


own  watch,  would  lose  his  temper  and  as-  an  indignant  glance  at  the  pirates  that  at 
ault  the  turnkey,  fatally  if  possible.  But  least  stopped  their  whispering,  “smiles  to 
you  will  decide  also  whether  such  an  as-  think  that  this  conclusive  evidence  is  im- 
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possible.  Let  him  not  be  too  certain!  You, 
gentlemen,  can  summon  that  witness,  not 
by  the  discredited  arts  of  the  magician,  but 
by  SHEER  intellect!  You,  gentlemen,  can 
evoke  that  scene  as  it  must  have  happened 
with  a  Toadhunter — not  as  it  might  have 
happyened  had  I,  for  example,  been  the  pris¬ 
oner.  You  know,  for  you  have  heard  this 
wise  old  physician  testify,  that  Obadiah 
Toadhunter  could  not  b^r  the  sight  of 
blood.  He  fainted  if  he  cut  his  finger.  And 
you  have  heard  this  aged  father  testify  that 
he  could  not  beat — I  rep)eat  his  own  words, 
sp)oken  with  what  sincerity  of  remorseful 
tears  we  have  all  witnessed! — he  could  not 
beat,  thrash,  pommel,  or  otherwise  persuade 
his  tender-hearted  son  into  killing  a  potato- 
bug.  Obadiah  Toadhunter  could  not  kill 
I)otato-bugs.  Does  it  need  a  miracle,  gentle¬ 
men,  to  convince  you,  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  that  he  could  not  kill  turnkeys?  Or 
do  you  need  the  turnkey  to  tell  you  how,  on 
that  fatal  evening,  in  the  half  light  of  that 
gloomy  cell,  he  tripjjed  and  fell,  breaking 
the  chiair,  breaking  his  neck,  and,  except  for 
you,  breaking  the  life  of  this  fine  young  hus¬ 
bandman,  his  aged  father  and  mother,  his 
oldest  friends,  and,  last  but  not  least,  this 
sweet  girl  graduate  of  the  Violetdale  High 
School  who  I  see  has  again  swooned  from  the 
excess  of  her  natural  emotions?” 

He  sat  down,  visibly  overcome  by  his 
own  emotion;  and  Judge  Bean,  rising  be¬ 
hind  his  desk,  cleared  his  throat  preparatory 
to  charging  the  jury. 


In  the  smoky  jury-room  twelve  stern 
men — sternness  was  about  the  only  quality 
they  had  in  common — ^agreed  to  consider  the 
turnkey  first  and  the  watch  afterward.  On 
this  count,  Judge  Bean  had  charged  them 
with  his  usual  dry,  judicial  common-sense. 
The  Prosecution,  he  said,  claimed  that 
Toadhunter  had  waited,  chair  in  hand,  for 
his  victim:  if  they  believed  the  Prosecution 
they  would  find  Toadhunter  guilty.  The 
Defense,  he  added,  said  the  turnkey  had 
tripp>ed,  fallen,  and  broken  his  own  neck:  if 
they  believed  that  they  would  find  Toad¬ 
hunter  innocent.  And  now  the  jury  had 
been  out  five  hours.  Nineteen  ballots,  each 
obstinately  repeating: 

Guilty  . 8 

Not  Guilty  . 4 

had  already  been  taken.  There  they  stuck 


— four  incorruptible  citizens  on  one  side  and 
eight  pirates  on  the  other.  As  Yellow  Mus¬ 
taches  characteristically  put  it,  what  in _ 

-  MM  -  M _ It _ 

- !!!!!!! -  were  they  going  to 

do  next? 

“I’ll  sit  here  an’  die  o’  thirst,”  said  Jury¬ 
man  Red  Whisker  doggedly,  “afore  I’ll  tod¬ 
dle  back  in  that  court-room  an’  be  made  a 
laffin’-stock.  Any  fool  can  see  as  Slant-Eye 
Toadhunter  killed  th’  turnkey.  An’  as  for 
his  silly  fam’ly,  wot  ye  seems  to  think  so 
much  on,  Mr.  Tabbosh — you  take  it  from 
me  as  they’ll  be  better  off  without  him.” 

“TAey  don’t  think  so,”  said  Mr.  Tarbosh, 
an  honest  man  with  a  thin  beard  and  an 
indomitable  obstinacy.  “But  the  important 
fact  to  me  is  that  Toadhunter’s  father 
couldn’t  make  him  kill  the  potato-bugs. 
You  can’t  get  round  it.  As  the  twig  is 
bent,  gentlemen,  so  is  the  tree  inclined. 
Nothing  will  ever  convince  me  that  that 
man  could  commit  murder.” 

“You  take  it  from  me,  Tabbosh,”  said 
Juryman  Nose  Ring  keenly,  “if  th’  cuss 
wouldn’t  kill  potato-bugs,  it  weren’t  becos 
his  heart  stopped  him.  It  were  his  stom- 
mick.  Mebbe  it  made  him  feel  sick,  like,  to 
see  th’  leetle  fellers  go  squash.”  And  he 
blew  six  triumphant  puffs  of  smoke  straight 
through  his  pendant  nose  ornament. 

Truly  it  was  a  scene  and  situation  quite 
unlike  what  Mr.  Hubertson  had  anticipated; 
and  yet  he  was  directly  responsible.  Skil¬ 
fully  as  he  might  forecast  the  effect  of  Vio¬ 
letdale  and  oratory  on  incorruptible  citizens, 
yet  men  with  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  Mr. 
Hubertson  had  never  before  addressed  a 
jury  of  pirates,  men  without  hearts  in  their 
bourns,  proud  of  it,  and  likely,  if  anything, 
to  be  repelled  and  disgusted  by  any  obvious 
appeal  to  that  flabby  center  of  feminizing 
emotion.  From  his  point  of  view,  eight 
jurors  were  safely  accounted  for;  at  the 
worst,  disagreement  was  certain;  and  he 
had,  so  to  speak,  spit  on  the  palms  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  gone  hot-foot  after  Tarbosh, 
Sullivan,  Do^leberg,  and  Weeks  to  make 
sure  of  acquittal. 

He  had  convinced  Tarbosh,  Sullivan, 
Doodleberg,  and  Weeks — but  he  had  alM, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  convinced  Red  Whis¬ 
ker,  Yellow  Mustaches,  and  their  evil  asso¬ 
ciates.  If  you  have  no  heart,  there  are  your 
eyes,  ears,  and  keen  native  intelligence.  He 
hiad  convinced  them,  almost  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  they  were  a  remarkably  brainy 
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i  and  patriotic  jury.  He  had  convinced  them 
f  that  Slant-Eye’s  real  name  was  Obadiah 
To^unter.  They  had  known  nothing  of 
Slant-Eye’s  youth  or  antecedents;  his  name 
might  easily  enough  have  been  Toadhunter; 
and  they  had  been  uninformed  of  Mr.  Hu- 
bertson’s  intentions. 

Almost  before  they  knew  it  they  had  swal¬ 
lowed  the  old  folks  from  Violetdale;  swal¬ 
lowed  Miss  Eaton;  swallowed  the  potato- 
bugs.  And,  in  proportion  as  they  digested 
these  morsels,  they  had  lost  Slant-Eye, 
whom  they  had  known  and  loved  for  his 
blood-thirsty  and  unsentimental  character, 
in  a  Toadhunter  who,  frankly,  made  them 
extremely  tired.  The  one  thing  they  had 
not  swallowed  was  that  Obadiah  Toad¬ 
hunter  had  not  killed  the  turnkey.  There 
they  knew  better! 

And  every  mushy  effort  of  Mr.  Hubert- 
son  to  make  them  believe  the  contrary — for 
they  forgot  completely  that  he  was  not  real¬ 
ly  addressing  them — had  insulted  their  new- 
torn  self-respect  as  jurymen  and  increased 
their  hostility  to  his  straw-chewing  client. 

“So  here  we  sits,  twelve  oncommonly 
brainy  men,”  snarled  a  short,  stout  pirate 
whose  irregular,  brown  face  and  small,  knob¬ 
by  nose  gavft  him  an  almost  comic  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  chosen  prey  of  the  insect  under 
L  discussion,  “an’  wot  I  axes  is:  Be  we  a-try- 
I  in’  of  this  cussed  assassin  fer  killin’  a  pota¬ 
to-bug?  Or  be  we  a-tryin’  of  him  fer  killin’ 
a  turnkey?” 

“We  are  not  trying  of  him  at  all,”  said 
Mr.  Tarbosh  with  coldly  sarcastic  emphasis. 
“We  are  examining  evidence.  And  when  his 
own  father  testifies  that  he  couldn’t - ” 

It  was  a  hopeless  discussion.  It  went 
round  and  round,  like  a  happy  child  on  the 
1  flying  horses,  and  came  back  each  time  just 
where  it  started.  It  accomplished  notWng 
but  to  make  a  man  thirsty.  Red  Whisker, 
Yellow  Mustaches,  Nose  Ring,  and  the 
[  wretch  whose  appearance  suggested  a  cruel 
but  intelligent  potato,  looked  again  at  their 
watches,  muttered  between  their  teeth,  and 
glanced  with  savage  despair  at  the  door 
*  and  windows.  The  four  other  pirates  had 
^nsibly  gone  to  sleep,  sarcastically  leaving 
instructions  to  call  them  in  time  for  the 
next  ballot. 

A  locked  door!  Barred  windows!  Al¬ 
though  they  had  Tarbosh,  Sullivan,  Doo- 
dleberg,  and  Weeks  right  there  in  the  room 
I  with  them,  they  knew  better,  face  to  face 
w  as  they  had  just  been  with  the  grim  and 


awful  majesty  of  a  judge  sitting  on  a  bench, 
than  to  yield  to  natural  impulse,  spring 
upon  their  fellow  jurymen,  and  tear  their 
incorruptible  limbs  from  their  incorruptible 
bodies.  No  way  out  of  it  but  to  make 
them  see  by  peaceful  persuasion  that  Toad¬ 
hunter  deserved  hanging.  After  that  they 
might  get  a  chance  at  Hubertson,  who  had 
said  nothing  whatever  about  this  absurd 
practise  of  locking  men  up  to  talk  things 
over. 

And  with  nothing  to  drink  but  water!!!!! 

“When  I  was  with  Jackson  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,”  said  Mr.  Sullivan  suddenly,  f>erhaps 
remembering  that  it  was  at  least  twenty 
minutes  since  he  had  modestly  mentioned 
his  war  record,  “one  of  our  men  fell  out  of 
a  window  and  broke  his  neck.  I  put  the 
fact  forward  for  what  it  is  worth.” 

Mr.  Weeks  drummed  on  the  table  to  at¬ 
tract  attention.  He  leaned  forward.  He 
had  something  so  important  to  s^ly  that, 
command  himself  as  he  might,  he  could 
hardly  say  it. 

“It  strikes  me  as  worth  a  good  deal,”  he 
exclaimed  forcibly.  “Follow  me  now,  close¬ 
ly.  Putting  together  what  this  gentleman 
has  suggested  about  squashing  potato-bugs 
and  what  this  gentleman  tells  us  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  observation  of  a  man  breaking  his 
neck  from  a  fall,  I  don’t  see,  really,  how 
we  can  escape  two  conclusions.  First:  the 
prisoner  might  have  killed  the  turnkey. 
Second:  the  turnkey  might  have  killed 
himself.  Gentlemen,  I  think  we  are  getting 
nearer  a  solution.” 

Red  Whisker  spat  out  a  bitter  and  com¬ 
plicated  oath — perhaps  the  most  shocking 
that  has  ever,  before  or  since,  been  heard 
in  a  jury-room.  His  quick,  resourceful  mind 
saw  clearly  that  they  were  not  getting  near¬ 
er  a  solution;  were,  if  anything,  farther 
away  than  ever.  He  grasped  his  passions 
in  one  strong  hand  and  rubbed  his  head 
violently  with  the  other.  Tarbosh!  Sulli¬ 
van!  Doodleberg!  Weeks!  He  studied 
them  savagely  through  half-closed  eyelids: 
nothing,  evidently,  would  convince  the 
numbskulls  but  some  tangible  proof,  the  in¬ 
evitable  conviction  of  an  eye-witness. 

Well,  they  should  have  it! 

He  laid  his  pipe  carefully  on  the  table; 
pushed  back  his  chair  with  a  hideous  squeak 
that  awoke  his  sleeping  companions;  drag¬ 
ged  his  chair  across  the  room,  and  stood  it 
up  forcibly  in  the  corner.  Then,  grinding 
his  teeth  steadily  behind  his  quivering 
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other.  The  whole  grave  problem,  discussed 
as  it  were,  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  gal! 
lows,  simmered  down  to  one  practical  ques¬ 
tion:  would,  or  would  not,  this  forceful 
juryman  break  his  neck? 

The  seven  pirates  looked  worried— but 
well  they  knew  that  no  human  power  could 
stop  their  comrade  as  he  backed  slowly  to 
the  far  end  of  the  jury-room.  The  conscien¬ 
tious  faces  of  Tarbosh,  Sullivan,  Doodleberg, 
and  Weeks  beamed  already  with  the  inef¬ 
fable  expression  of  men  who  told  you  so. 

“Here  I  goes,  gentlemen!”  cried  Red 
Whisker  wamingly;  and  added,  with  fine 
sarcasm:  “If  I  breaks  my  neck  I  app’ints 
Mr.  Tabbosh  to  throw  my  leetle  vote  at  th’ 
next  election.”  Without  another  word  he 
hurled  himself  chairward.  Truly  had  Mr. 
Hubertson  said  that  by  sheer  intellect 
they  would  be  able  to  summon  the  turnkey 
into  their  jury-room.  ...  He  reached  the 


whiskers,  he  paced  six  paces  from  the  chair 
and  marked  the  place  with  a  “guilty”  ballot. 

Then  he  stopped  grinding  his  teeth  long 
enough  to  articulate. 

“There’s  th’  chair,”  he  said  briskly,  “an’ 
there’s  th’  door  o’  th’  cell  where  they  locked 
th’  cuss  up.  If  any  gentleman  in  this  room 
can  fall  over  that  ballot  an’  manage  to 
break  his  neck  a-hittin’  that  chair.  I’ll  vote 
Not  Guilty.  An’  wot’s  more,”  he  added,  as 
no  one  rose  eagerly  to  try  the  experiment, 
“I’ll  show  ye  m’self  as  it  ain’t  possible!” 

At  that  tense  moment,  as  often  happens 
when  twelve  intelligent  men  strive  to  pene¬ 
trate  through  a  fog  of  conflicting  evidence 
to  the  lighthouse  of  truth,  not  one  of  them 
thought  of  Obadiah  Toadhunter.  He  had 
become  a  Case.  He  had  no  aged  parents, 
no  girlish  sweetheart;  he  had  never  been 
baptized  by  one  venerable  man  and  saved 
from  measles  and  whooping-cough  by  an¬ 


“l  HAD  HARDLY  COMMANDED  HIM  A  DOZM 
TIMES  TO  ‘GO  BACK'  WHEN  HE  ROSE  LIKE  * 
SKY-ROCKET.” 
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ballot;  he  left  the  floor;  for  what  seemed  a 
long  time  they  saw  the  twin  soles  of  his 
shoes,  supported  (like  a  modern  aeroplane) 
only  by  the  speed  of  his  indomitable  pro¬ 
peller.  And  then,  at  last,  the  shocking  thud 
of  a  falling  body  and  the  crash  of  splintered 
furniture! 

Even  Mr.  Tarbosh  had  to  admit,  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  that  no  turnkey  could 
have  hit  a  chair  harder. 

IV 

Everybody  in  the  court  stood  up,  like  one 
man  and  woman.  Twilight  was  falling;  here 
and  there  a  lamp  had  been  lighted;  and 
Judge  Bean  was  again  taking  his  place  on 
the  bench.  He  was  a  small,  dignified  jus¬ 
tice,  his  bench  presumably  hidden  some- 


no  wonder  the  old  folks  from  home  were 
unable  to  bear  the  strain  of  hearing  the  ver¬ 
dict — poor  dears!  they  had  been  through 
enough  already!  Yet  it  was  rather  a  pity 
they  were  not  present.  Without  them 
something  would  be  lacking  of  the  supreme 
emotion  that  the  pale,  expectant  audience 
had  been  waiting  all  day  to  experience. 
Little  they  guessed  that  Mr.  Hubertson  was 
humming  “Yankee  Doodle”  under  his 
breath,  perfectly  certain  that  the  return  of 
the  jury  at  this  hour  could  mean  nothing 
short  of  acquittal. 

Nor  did  they  imagine — how  could  they? 
— the  mental  ditty  to  which  Obadiah  Toad- 
hunter  was  complacently  chewing  his  straw: 

Tb’  fust  time  as  ye  kills  a  man 
It  makes  ye  kinder  ill. 


where  behind  his  high  desk;  and  when  he  sat 
down  on  it  he  looked,  from  some  parts  of  the 


THE  AIR  OF  THE  COURT 
WAS  FULL  OF  JURYMEN. 
IT  WAS  LIKE  THE  CIRCUS 
WHEN  THE  ENTIRE  COM- 
fANY  JUMP  OVER  THE 
ELEPHANTS. 


Ye  feels  so  hot  ye  needs  a  tan, 
An’  then  ye  has  a  chill. 

Th’  second  one,  he  ain’t  so  bad, 
Although  he’s  painful,  too; 
For  killin’  alius  makes  ye  sad 


court-room,  exactly  like  a  hu¬ 
man  head  cut  off  and  left  on  the 


desk  until  somebody  should  call  for  it.  Op¬ 
posite  this  legal  head  and  beyond  the  legal 
furniture  where  the  clerk  of  the  court  shuf¬ 
fled  his  papers  and  the  district-attomey'con- 
sulted  with  his  assistants,  Mr.  Hubertson 
totted  with  his  client,  doubtless  consoling 
him  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toad- 
hunter,  Miss  Eaton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
and  good  old  Dr.  Hooper. 

Spectators  whispered  to  each  other  that 


Ontil  ye’ve  killed  a  few. 

But  when  ye’ve  killed  a  score  o’  men 
Ye’re  gittin’  used  to  it. 

Th’  twenty-fust  ye  slaughters  then 
Don’t  bother  ye  a  bit. 

An’  alter  that  it’s  pooty  tame. 

Ye  hardly  stops  to  think. 

For  killin’  men  is  just  th’  same 
As  takin’  of  a  drink. 

“The  unconcern  of  the  man  Toadhunter,” 
writes  Judge  Bean  in  his  interesting  chaptCT, 
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“My  Exp>erience  with  the  Criminal  Toad- 
hunter:  an  Explanation”  [see  “Memories  of 
Bench  and  Bar”;  J.  Q.  Bean],  “interested 
me  greatly.  He  was  genuinely  cheerful.  He 
seemed  actually  to  regard  the  forthcoming 
verdict  as  something  amusing.  As  I  have 
said  already,  in  a  long  exp>erience  with  de¬ 
praved  and  criminal  typ>es,  Toadhunter  was 
the  most  evil-looking  man  (with  the  possi¬ 
ble  exception  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  jury) 
that  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  dock.  I  disked 
him  inunensely.  He  was  a  murderer  if  ever 
I  saw  one,  wide-jawed,  frowsy-headed,  and 
with  a  Mongolian  cast  of  countenance 
strongly  emphasized  by  the  oblique  position 
of  the  cruelest  eyes  I  have  ever  looked  into. 
When  those  eyes  were  on  me,  I  confess  to 
feeling  like  a  mouse  xmder  the  surveillance 
of  a  cat;  or,  to  be  more  exact,  as  such  a 
mouse  might  feel  if  endowed  with  my  own 
keen,  critical  intelligence.  During  the  trial 
he  eyed  me  with  increasing  malice.  As 
was  proved  afterward,  that  the  ignorant 
fellow  held  me  personally  responsible  for 
his  impleasant  predicament.” 

A  door  at  the  right  opened;  the  jury  filed 
to  their  places.  Anybody  could  see  that 
the  conscientious  men  had  been  having  a 
hard  time  of  it.  Four  were  pallid  with  their 
awful  responsibility;  seven  as  pallid  as  their 
tan  j)ermitted;  the  twelfth,  his  complexion 
hidden  by  his  magnificent  red  whiskers, 
showed  a  black-and-blue  lump,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  egg,  on  his  forehead,  which 
he  fingered  delicately  to  find  out  whether  it 
was  still  swelling.  It  had  been  a  hard 
bump,  but  it  had  done  the  business;  con¬ 
vinced  Tarbosh,  Sullivan,  Doodleberg,  and 
Weeks;  upset  the  nice-laid  plans  of  Mr. 
Hubertson — and  was  about  to  hang  Oba- 
diah  Toadhunter. 

All  together  the  eight  pirates  glanced  with 
grim  satisfaction  at  their  former  comrade. 

And  from  the  dock  Slant-Eye  smiled  back 
at  them — a  confident,  joyous,  happy,  con¬ 
tented,  come-and-let-us-murder-and-rob-to- 
gether-again  smile  that  brushed  away  every 
Hubertsonian  cobweb,  and  revealed  him  to 
them,  the  same  old  Slant-Eye,  a  worse  man, 
if  possible,  and  a  better  pirate  than  when  he 
had  been  arrested.  One  after  another,  so 
rapidly  that  the  result  was  instantaneous, 
their  wicked  minds  reverted  to  the  time  be¬ 
fore  the  trial:  and  horror,  consternation, 
and  despair  spread  like  warm  butter  over 
every  sin-toasted  countenance.  What,  after 
all,  id  his  parents  matter?  They  saw  him. 


in  swift  imagination,  hanging  like  so  much 
bacon — and  nothing  under  him  but  hun¬ 
dreds  of  smiling,  upturned,  interested  faces. 

And  it  was  they  who  had  done  it  with 
their  little  ballots! 

The  clerk  of  the  court  was  speaking,  put¬ 
ting  the  formal  question:  Was  Obadiah 
Toadhunter  guilty,  or  was  he  not?  Some¬ 
where  somebody  dropped  a  pin  and  every¬ 
body  else  heard  it. 

“Guilty!”  said  Foreman  Doodleberg.  The 
word  issued  reluctantly  from  his  pale,  firm 
lips,  rose  to  the  ceiling,  circled  the  court¬ 
room,  fluttered  into  the  very  corners— a 
black  word,  followed  by  a  profound  and 
seemingly  eternal  silence. 

“And  so  say  you  all,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury?”  asked  the  clerk  solemnly. 

To  an  amazement  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered,  eight  of  them  answered  at 
the  same  moment. 

“Him  guilty!”  sneered  Yellow  Mustaches 
contemptuously. 

“You  bet  we  don’t,  ole  feller!”  shouted 
Nose  Ring  defiantly. 

“No  such  cussed  fools  as  that!”  howled 
the  human  potato. 

“Duddlebug’s  a  liar!”  bellowed  the  jury¬ 
man  with  the  bump. 

“Wot  we  agreed  were  as  he’s  as  innercent 
as  a  nussin’  lamb,  pore  feller!”  And  with 
his  bump  still  throbbing,  he  caught  foreman 
Doodleberg  by  his  conscientious  neck  and 
began  shaking  him  with  all  the  fury  of  his 
accumulated  desire  for  rum-and-water. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  in  a  court  of  justice  has 
a  jury  experienced  a  change  of  heart  so 
soon  after  bringing  in  a  verdict;  and  still 
more  rarely  has  two-thirds  of  the  jury 
started  in  to  pommel  and  shake  the  remain¬ 
ing  jurymen.  They  had  long  wanted  to 
get  their  strong,  anxious  hands  on  Tarbosh, 
Sullivan,  Do^leberg,  and  Weeks:  now 
they  would  satisfy  that  lust,  whatever  hap¬ 
pened;  and  they  did  it  so  thoroughly  that 
no  one  else,  for  the  moment,  dared  get 
within  reach  of  them. 

The  scene  focused  attention  on  the  jury- 
box.  On  the  crowded  benches  a  lady  spec¬ 
tator  hysterically  giggled  herself  off  into  a 
dead  faint,  and  sat,  senseless  and,  what  was 
worse,  unseeing,  between  two  others  so  in¬ 
terested  in  the  jury  that  they  didn’t  even 
know  she  had  fainted.  Lawyers,  court  ofli- 
cers,  policemen  hovered  around  the  jury- 
box.  The  space  between  judge  and  prisoner 
was  completely  emptied.  On  three  sides  of 
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the  prisoner  the  cage  rose  higher  than  his 
head,  but  it  was  only  waist  high  on  the  side 
nearest  the  bench.  And  at  the  moment 
when  he  fully  grasped  Mr.  Doodleberg’s 
verdict,  Obadlah  Toadhunter,  unnoticed  in 
the  succeeding  excitement,  had  begun  climb¬ 
ing  over  this  insuflScient  barrier. 

“I  had  been  watching  the  prisoner  close¬ 
ly,”  writes  Judge  Bean,  “at  the  moment 
when  the  jury  returned  its  verdict.  His  jo¬ 
cose  expression  instantly  vanished.  He  paid 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  surprising  riot 
that  ensued  among  the  jurors.  His  eyes 
were  on  me  and  he  instantly  threw  one  leg 
menacingly  over  the  rail  in  front  of  him.  Al¬ 
though  I  promptly  called  attention  to  what 
he  was  doing,  the  court  officers,  busy  with 
the  disgraceful  scene  now  going  forward  in 
the  jury-box,  paid  no  attention.  It  was 
evident  that  I  must  deal  with  Toadhunter 
myself. 

“I  spoke  to  him  quietly,  but  with  author¬ 
ity.  ‘Go  back  into  the  dock,  Toadhunter,’ 
I  said  firmly.  ‘Go  back!  Go  back!  Back! 
Back!  Back!  Back!’  This  command  I 
emphasized  by  looking  at  him  steadily. 
‘Back!’  I  repeated.  ‘Back!  Back!  Back!’ 
I  could  see  that  my  bearing  affected  him, 
for  I  have  considerable  will-power.*  Never¬ 
theless  he  continued  to  advance  steadily. 

“I  say  steadily.  The  reader^ must  remem¬ 
ber  that  these  events  took  place  faster  than 
the  calm  p>en  of  retrospection  can  now 
chronicle  their  indelible  impression. .  Quick 
as  a  wink  (as  the  saying  is),  Toadhunter 
was  out  of  his  cage  and  across  the  space 
that  separated  us.  My  own  desk  was  quite 
high.  1  had  counted  upon  it  to  hold  him 
until  my  voice  and  will  combined  to  drive 
him  back,  conquered,  to  his  place  in  the 
dock.  Unfortunately  the  man  was  remark¬ 
ably  agile  and  acrobatic.  1  had  hardly 
commanded  him  a  dozen  times  to  ‘go  back’ 
when  he  rose  like  a  sky-rocket  from  the 
other  side  of  the  desk  and  came  down  on 
all  fours  directly  in  front  of  me.  Evidently  I 
h^  miscalculated  the  time  necessary  to  get 
him  under  complete  control,  and  now  the 
di^ty  of  my  position  forbade  me  to  grapple 
with  the  fellow  in  physical  combat.  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  was  usually  a  policeman  at 
the  court-house  entrance  and  I  decided  to 
decoy  Toadhunter  in  that  direction. 

“Therefore  I  reversed  my  formula. 
‘Come  onl  Come  on!’  I  said  as  I  extricated 


my  person  from  my  coat,  left  the  garment 
in  the  hands  of  the  prisoner,  and  vaulted 
nimbly  over  the  fairly  high  rail  at  the  right 
of  the  bench.  The  witness-stand  was  before 
me.  1  cleared  it  in  the  manner  of  children 
when  they  play  ‘leapnfrog,’  and  ran  lightly 
into  the  judges’  corridor.  Still  repeating 
‘Come  on!  Come  on!’  I  led  him  swiftly 
along  the  corridor,  down  the  stairs,  and  so 
to  the  entrance.  But  I  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  policeman  had  stepped  away 
for  a  few  moments.” 

Practically  considered,  the  time  between 
Red  Whisker’s  assault  on  Mr.  Doodleberg 
and  Slant-Eye’s  arrival  on  Judge  Bean’s 
desk  could  have  been  only  a  few  seconds — 
certainly  less  than  half  a  minute.  But  busy 
as  he  was,  the  resourceful  Red  Whisker  saw 
what  had  happ)ened  and  passed  a  quick  word 
to  his  equally  busy  companions.  Hardly  had 
Judge  Bean  leap-frogged  the  witness-stand, 
hardly  had  Obadiah  Toadhunter  leap-frog¬ 
ged  it  after  him,  before  Red  Whisker  had 
given  Mr.  Doodleberg  a  complicated  and 
painful  farewell  shake  and  was  over  the 
jury-rail. 

Nose  Ring  followed;  Yellow  Mustaches 
pursued  Nose  Ring:  it  was  like  the  circus 
when  the  entire  company  jump  over  the 
elephants,  except  that  here  none  of  the  per¬ 
formers  turned  somersaults.  The  air  of  the 
court,  in  a  bee-line  from  the  jury-box  to 
the  judges’  corridor,  was  full  of  jurymen. 
It  was  the  only  available  exit  from  that 
crowded  court-room,  and  yet,  for  a  moment, 
no  observer  could  guess  what  they  were 
doing  or  why  they  were  doing  it.  The  cor¬ 
ridor  swallowed  them. 

V 

Three  hours  later,  in  the  cabin  of  a  small, 
rakish-looking  schooner  steadily  holding  a 
seaward  course  down  the  harbor,  nine 
wicked  but  cheerful  men  sat  cosily  at  dinner. 

“An’  mebbe  th’  luckiest  thing  o’  all,” 
said  Red  Whisker  contentedly,  “were  as 
Slant-Eye  Toadhunter  reckernized  th’  leetle 
wagon  as  they  totes  ye  off  to  jail  in.  There 
she  were  a- waitin’  fer  us  when  we  chases  of 
th’  jedge  out  o’  th’  court-house.  An’  noth¬ 
in’  to  do  but  pile  aboard  lively,  tickle  th’ 
driver  in  th’  ribs  business-like,  an’  tell  him 
to  keep  th’  fog-bell  a-goin’  an’  pint  fer  th’ 
harbor.” 
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More  free-bom,  white  American 
citizens  have  l^n  bought, sold, 
or  traded  through  the  Wiggins 
block  than  all  the  imported  or 
home-grown  negroes  auctioned  off  in  the 
old  St.  Louis  Hotel,  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
that  famous  ante-bellum  slave  mart. 

Don’t  “stop,  look,  and  listen”  for  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Mann  Act.  These  white 
slaves  don’t  wear  skirts,  and  this  is  merely  a 
bit  of  inside  baseball,  as  played  indoors  by 
certain  “magnates”  whose  business  methods 
a  Mr.  Gallagher  of  Illinois  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  investigate,  in  search  of  “trust”  mi¬ 
crobes. 

Not  much  is  left  of  what  was  the  St. 
Louis  Hotel  except  its  dingy  shell,  as  those 
of  you  know  whom  business  or  leisure  has 
taken  to  New  Orleans  recently.  But  after 
you  have  found  the  aged  caretaker,  shown 
pro[>er  consideration  for  creaky  joints,  and 
have  been  piloted  through  empty  rooms 
and  corridors  heavily  perfumed  with  his¬ 
tory,  you  have  been  shown  what  relic- 
mongers  have  left  of  the  block  from  which 
the  sheriff  of  Orleans  County  used  to  con¬ 
duct  bargain  and  bankruptcy  sales  in 


slaves,  while  prospective  purchasers  im¬ 
bibed  enthusiasm  at  the  hotel  bar  not  many 
yards  away.  Then  you  have  taken  a  look 
at  the  black  hole  where  (they  say)  slaves 
were  kept  in  chains  while  awaiting  their 
turns  on  the  block;  after  which  you  prob¬ 
ably  have  hurried  out  to  the  nearest  place 
whose  appearance  gave  assurance  that 
liquid  restoratives  could  be  had  within, 
free  from  chance  of  ghostly  encounters. 

The  twentieth-century  headquarters  of 
traffic  in  human  endeavor  produces  a  very 
different  impression.  It  is  located  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Fifth 
and  Vine  Streets,  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Wiggins  block.  Here  are  the  oflSces  of  the 
National  Baseball  Commission,  overlooking 
Fountain  Square,  where,  apparently,  all 
the  trolley-cars  in  the  world  congregate  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day. 

This  is  the  lair  of  organized  baseball. 

There  is  no  dark  secrecy  about  it.  Doors 
are  wide  open  and  you  walk  right  into  an 
expensively  furnished  but  otherwise  ordi¬ 
nary  business  suite.  A  battery  of  type¬ 
writers  is  busy  somewhere  clicking  out  in¬ 
side  baseball  history.  There  is  no  slave 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
ORGANIZED  BASEBALL 
REST  ON  TWO  BAGS  OF 
SAND— “territorial 

rights'*  and  the 
"reserve  rule." 


block,  but  around 
the  big  mahogany 
table  in  the  largest 
room  there  occurs 
every  September, 
when  the  drafting 
season  is  on,  a  great 
bargain  sale  of 
white  goods  and 
human  chattels, 
and  a  quiet  but  de¬ 
termined  scramble 
(rf  buyers. 

There  is  no  auc¬ 
tioneer,  for  the 
prices  are  all  fixed 
and  the  right  to 
buy  is  determined 
by  lot.  There  are 
Dochains;  nor  even  any  slaves  in  sight.  Yet 
out  from  those  offices  stretch  invisible  bonds 
which  control  an  army  bigger  than  the 
black  legions  required  to  plant,  till,  and 
harvest  the  cotton  of  the  South  before  the 
discovcjy  of  the  boll-weevil,  the  hookworm, 
the  appendix,  and  other  by-products  of 
evolution. 

Wherever  there  is  a  professional  baseball 
team  playing  for  the  pennant  of  an  organ¬ 
ized  league  “the  system”  reaches  out  and 
.  snaps  silent,  unseen  fetters  on  the  ankles  of 
I  every  player.  It  takes  no  heed  of  national 
houndaries,  but  follows  whither  the  na¬ 
tional  pastime  leads.  It  enmeshes  alike  the 
idol  of  millions  of  “fans”  and  the  budding 
star  in  the  little  “bush  league.” 

During  the  last  world’s  series,  when  Tris 
Speaker  and  Larry  Doyle  were  receiving 
the  automobiles  which  figuratively  crowned 
them  kings  of  their  respective  leagues,  they 
did  not  look  much  like  slaves  to  the  crowds 
that  cheered  the  joy  rites.  And  no  one 
thought  of  shackles  on  the  ankles  of  Joe 
Wood  or  Christy  Mathewson. 

THE  “overworked”  BALLPLAYER 

“As  long  as  he  remains  in  baseball” — 
that  is  the  limit  of  any  man’s  thraldom 
un^r  the  powerful  organization  of  which 
Tris  and  Larry,  “  Smoky  Joe  ”  and  “  Big 
Six”  are  products  and  exponents.  They 
and  all  their  co-bondmen  enter  into  this 
state  voluntarily  and  tarry  willingly.  For 
L  the  rewards  of  success  are  great,  and  even 
I  the  meed  of  comparative  failure  comes 
'  nearer  matching  the  increased  cost  of  living 


than  does  the  wage  of  the  unfettered  artisan 
or  bank  clerk. 

To  earn  his  stipend  the  ball-player  some¬ 
times  is  obliged  to  toil  more  than  two  hours 
a  day  for  six  or  seven  months  in  a  year. 
Some  of  the  more  elect,  like  pitchers,  may 
be  asked  to  slave  only  two  or  four  hours  a 
week,  while  “pinch-hitters”  get  by  with  an 
occasional  five  or  ten  minutes  of  effort. 

At  intervals  these  human  chattels  must 
make  long  railway  journeys  in  the  lower 
berths  of  private  sleeping-cars  from  which 
the  general  public  is  carefully  excluded — 
not  under  any  modified  Jim  Crow  law,  be¬ 
cause  the  cars  harbor  slaves,  but  to  insure 
all  possible  rest  and  comfort  for  the  ex¬ 
hausted  athletes.  For  weeks  at  a  time  these 
serfs  must  put  up  with,  and  at,  some  of  the 
l^t  hotels  in  the  cities  included  in  their 
leagues,  accepting  three  meals  per  day  and 
outside  rooms — with  baths — from  the  hands 
of  their  masters. 

No  wonder  they  don  shackles  gladly  and 
shed  them  sadly. 

Nevertheless,  the  professional  ball-player, 
star  or  “dub,”  is  almost  as  abjectly  subject 
to  the  whims  of  his  owner  as  if  he  were  con¬ 
temporary  and  kin  of  Uncle  Tom.  Some 
of  them  have  to  kowtow  to  masters  with 
whom  Simon  Legree  would  hesitate  to 
shake  hands.  Still,  any  man  of  them  can 
step  across  the  Mason  and  Dixon  parallel 
into  the  same  freedom  that  the  rest  of  us 
enjoy,  any  hour  of  day  or  night,  without 
fear  of  the  bloodhound. 

But  even  then  his  immunity  may  be  in¬ 
complete.  He  can  not  leave  the  service  of 
one  master  and  later  serve  on  the  diamond 
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of  another  of  his  own  selection,  or  even  re-  with  reluctance  the  hope  that  Jones  would  J 
enter  baseball  as  his  own  master,  without  return  to  manage  the  White  Sox.  j 

the  consent  of  the  owner  whose  house  he  Even  when  one  master  is  willing  to  eman-  j 
left.  cipate  a  faithful  servant,  the  freedman  can  I 


That  is  why  the  diamond  lost  Fielder  A. 
Jones,  one  of  the  greatest  strategists  the 
sport  has  known.  Shrewd  in  business  as  in 
baseball,  Jones  invested  his  earnings  to 
such  advantage  that  they  made  him  some¬ 
thing  of  a  capitalist  while  yet  in  bondage. 
He  yearned  to  rise  above  the  rank  even  of  a 
high-salaried  manager  to  that  of  part  owner 
of  a  club.  But  because  Jones  was  the 
“prof>erty”  of  probably  the  only  baseball 
club  in  the  country  none  of  whose  capital 
stock  could  be  bought  at  any  price,  his 
ambition  to  graduate  into  the  rble  of  demi- 
magnate  could  not  be  realized. 

He  retired  and  tried  to  give  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  business;  but  the  call  of  the  green 
diamond  was  too  strong.  He  attempted  to 
buy  minority  or  controlling  interests  in 
other  major  league  clubs,  with  a  view  to 
managing  their  teams.  He  was  welcomed 
as  an  investor,  but  learned  that  his  employ¬ 
ment  as  manager  of  any  other  team  would 
be  discourteous  to  the  Chicago  American 
League  club,  whose  owner  surrendered 


not  set  up  an  establishment  of  his  own  in 
organized  baseball  without  the  consent  of 
allied  masters.  When  Frank  Isbell  tried  to 
retire  from  the  White  Sox  and  personally 
look  after  his  half-interest  in  a  Western 
league  club  his  own  master  was  willing,  but 
he  found  that  selling  tickets  to  his  own  ball 
park  was  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  active 
p>articipation  in  the  game  without  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  his  property.  It  required  two  years  to 
secure  the  consent  of  all  the  clubs  necessary 
to  make  Isbell  his  own  master. 

Roger  Bresnahan  was  quite  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  managing  the  St.  Louis  Nationals 
during  the  entire  five  years  for  which  be 
signed  a  contract.  When  it  was  suddenly 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he 
found  no  rule  of  organized  baseball  that 
would  help  him  keep  his  job.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  high  s[K>ts.  There  are  plenty  of 
treys  and  two-sjwts. 

If  it  is  a  mystery  to  any  one  why  a  man 
who  can  win  pennants,  or  bat  .425,  or  pitch 
a  no-hit  game  is  not  as  free  to  manage,  or 
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or  drilling,  the  answer  is  “the  system.” 

Prior  to  1903  organized  baseball  was  not 
much  more  stable  than  a  Central  American 
dynasty.  There  was  an  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  it  every  time  anybody  thought  he  had 
a  chance.  During  a  turbulent  quarter  of  a 
century  the  National  League  managed  to 
maintain  a  sort  of  Porfirio  Diaz  supremacy. 
But  in  the  fall  of  1900  the  American  League 
started  something  better  than  a  Madero 
revolution.  It  succeeded — and  it  stuck. 

In  two  years  of  fighting,  the  old  national 
agreement  was  shot  full  of  holes  and  the 
new  major  league  established  its  equality  by 
paralleling  the  National  League’s  circuit. 
It  induced  some  of  the  most  expert  slaves 
of  the  old  regime  to  burst  their  bonds  and 
become  freedmen.  It  was  a  great  two  years 
for  the  players  and  more  than  doubled  their 
salaries.  The  warring  leagues  found  the 
cost  of  ammunition  increasing  faster  than 
their  turnstiles  revolved.  First  came  a 
truce,  then  a  peace  compact,  signed  in  1903 
in  Cmcinnati.  Out  of  that  grew  a  new  na¬ 
tional  agreement  which  forged  new  and 
stronger  fetters  for  the  players. 

Under  the  title  of  National  Commission  a 
triumvirate  was  created  with  absolute 
power  to  interpret  and  enforce  “baseball 
law.”  By  annexing  as  “the  party  of  the 
second  part”  the  National  Association  of 
Professional  Baseball  Leagues — vulgarly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  minors  or  “bushes” — the  sys¬ 
tem  was  extended  to  the  game’s  frontiers. 

The  foundations  of  organized  baseball 
rest  on  two  bags  of  sand — “territorial 
rights”  and  the  “reserve  rule.” 

The  national  agreement  defines  exactly 
the  circuits  of  the  two  major  leagues  and 
prohibits  changing  them  except  by  consent 
of  both  organizations.  To  the  minor  league 
body  is  left  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
territorial  fences,  but  the  minors  are  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  to  “establish  or  maintain 
a  club  in  a  dty  on  the  circuit  of  either 
major  league,  or  within  five  miles  thereof, 
without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  major 
league,  or  leagues,  having  one  or  more 
dubs  located  therein.” 

Not  being  parties  to  this  agreement,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  to  keep  you  or  me 
from  operating  a  ball  club  on  Manhattan 
field,  next  door  to  the  Giants’  stadium,  or 
across  the  street  from  Fenway  Park  in 
Boston,  if  we  want  to  and  can  buy  or  lease 
tfie  necessary  ground — provided  we  have 
the  coin. 
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The  “reserve  rule”  is  merely  a  sequence 
of  words  arranged  like  this: 

“All  parties  to  this  agreement  pledge 
themselves  to  recognize  the  right  of  reserva¬ 
tion  and  resp)ect  contracts  between  players 
and  club-owners  under  its  protection.” 

That  sentence  is  all  that  prohibits  any 
one  from  hiring  any  player  he  wants  either 
to  play  ball  or  to  do  landscape  gardening  on 
the  farm.  That  is  the  reason  why,  when 
Cobb  refused  to  sign  hb  1913  contract,  he 
did  not  receive  hot  off  the  wires  tempting 
offers  from  the  fifteen  major  league  clubs 
whose  teams  he  would  strengthen. 

It  cost  a  group  of  Missourians  $30,000  to 
learn  the  real  meaning  of  that  arrangement 
of  vowels  and  consonants  which  sjjells 
“reserve  rule.”  They  paid  that  price  for  an 
option  on  a  major  league  club  a  few  winters 
ago  and  announced  their  p)opular  and  lauda¬ 
ble  intention  to  give  their  city  a  pennant- 
winner  in  place  of  a  “tail-ender.”  They 
elected  directors,  who  met  and  picked  out 
their  favorite  players  for  the  new  team. 
Everything  was  moving  along  smoothly 
toward  a  consummation  of  the  sale  when 
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one  of  the  financiers  casually  outlined  their 
plans  for  winning  a  pennant.  There  is  no 
available  record  of  the  exact  personnel  of 
the  team  they  had  picked  out,  but  they 
wanted  Fielder  Jones  for  manager  and  half  a 
dozen  more  stars  who  belonged  to  other 
major-league  clubs.  They  admitted  it 
might  require  much  money  to  get  these 
athletes,  but  they  had  it. 

Consternation  reigned  in  the  ranks  of  the 
prospective  “magnates”  when  they  were 
gently  shown  that  money  could  not  procure 
the  services  of  any  of  these  stars,  let  alone 
all  of  them. 

WHERE  MONEY  DOESN’T  TALK 

They  shared  with  the  great  majority  of 
baseball’s  devotees  the  fallacy  that  any  man 
who  has  suflicient  coin  and  public  spirit  can 
accumulate  an  all-star  major-league  team 
between  seasons  by  a  generous  application 
of  both.  This  same  delusion  has  been 
responsible  for  the  financing  of  many  a 
minor-league  club  and  for  the  itching  wUch 
more  than  one  man  of  wealth  has  felt  to  en¬ 
gage  in  baseball.  Such  illusions  quickly 
vanish  before  the  necessity  of  discovering, 
developing,  and  polishing  the  different 
parts  of  a  pennant-winning  machine.  Mere 
money  cuts  little  figure. 

Therein  lies  the  reason  for  the  “reserve 
rule,”  and  its  only  justification.  It  is  as 
essential  to  the  l^seball  which  we  know 
as  is  salt  to  the  codfish.  Its  abolition  would 
not  remove  baseball  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  nor  fish  from  the  waters  thereof,  but 
that  which  would  evolve  under  changed 
conditions  would  be  decidedly  something 
else  again.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  his  con¬ 
tract,  every  player  were  free  to  sell  his 
talent  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  every  club- 
owner  free  to  bid,  the  best  ball-players 
inevitably  would  gravitate  to  the  cities 
whose  populations  assured  the  largest  pat¬ 
ronage.  Ty  Cobb  would  become  too  great 
a  luxury  for  little  Detroit  to  retain  in  its 
midst.  Walter  Johnson  would  prove  too 
costly  a  viand  to  be  served  regularly  at 
WasUngtonian  tables  d’hdte. 

Baseball  is  a  normal  compound  of  civic 
vanity  and  love  of  combat.  The  fan- 
citizens  of  a  community  take  personal  pride 
in  the  winning  team  that  has  been  built  up 
for  them.  Its  players  are  theirs,  although 
they  may  have  been  assembled  from  Port¬ 
land  to  Portland.  They  root  for  them  until 


si>eechless  and  stake  on  them  their  last  two- 
bits.  But  this  riot  of  rooting  quickly  palls 
on  the  fan-citizen  if  there  be  not  an  oppo- 
nent  capable  of  disputing  the  supremacy  of 
his  idols. 

A  cheer  rings  from  Hell  Gate  to  the 
Palisades  when  Chief  Meyers  makes  a 
home  run  off  Babe  Adams,  with  the  bases 
full,  but  the  applause  is  perfunctory  if 
the  same  thing  hap[>ens  to  some  recruit 
tried  out  by  St.  Louis  at  the  tail-end  of  a 
hopeless  battle. 

Abolition  of  the  reserve  rule  would  soon 
put  baseball,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
promoter,  on  the  same  basis  as  grand  opera. 
We  should  have  limited  seasons  of  perform¬ 
ances  by  aggregations  of  stars  at  the  Polo 
Grounds,  under  much  the  same  conditions 
as  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  sup¬ 
ported  by  subscription  patronage  at  fash¬ 
ionable  prices.  Following  that  would  come 
the  “tour  of  the  provinces,”  winding  up 
with  the  “one-day  stands.”  Between 
tours  the  smaller  cities  would  content 
themselves  with  the  comic  opera  or  canned 
brands  of  baseball. 

This  is  no  argument  that  the  grand-oper¬ 
atic  state  of  baseball  would  be  worse  than 
the  sport  that  is.  We  have  accepted  no 
retainer  from  organized  baseball  or  the 
“reserve  rule.”  It  is  simply  the  surest 
dof)e  we  know. 

Getting  back  to  the  main  line,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  a  source  of  wonder  to  many  how  the 
present  system  stands  up  with  no  founda¬ 
tion  other  than  a  “gentleman’s  agreement," 
and  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  exists 
concerning  its  workings. 

Let’s  start  with  the  young  player  who  is 
considered  great  on  his  college  or  town 
team.  He  is  known  as  a  “free  agent.”  For 
brevity’s  sake  call  him — Short.  Some  club- 
owner  hears  about  him  and  sends  a  scout 
to  look  him  over.  If  Short  is  likely  timber, 
he  is  offered  immediate  temptation  to  join 
a  league  team.  If  he  signs  the  contract 
tendered  him,  he  surrenders  his  freedom 
by  that  act.  Perhaps  he  asks  for  time  to 
think  it  over.  The  club-owner  writes  him 
nice  letters  and  asks  what  salary  Short 
thinks  he  ought  to  get.  Short  replies  that 
he  is  not  sure  he  wants  to  play  baseball  f<»a 
living,  and  anyway  would  not  care  to  leave 
his  home  or  Alma  Mater  for  less  than  $ — ■ 
a  month. 

Back  comes  a  telegram — “Terms  ac¬ 
cepted,”  and  Short  is  caught  as  fast  as  if  be 
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had  stepped  on  a  steel  bear-trap.  If 
he  proves  too  wary  for  that,  he  may 
be  offered  a  small  sum  of  advance 
money  as  evidence  of  the  club’s  good 
faith.  A  receipt  is  expected,  of  course, 
and  that  is  only  another  kind  of  trap. 

“Any  agreement  between  club  and 
player  for  services,  evidenced  by  writ¬ 
ten  acceptance,  whether  by  letter  or 
telegram,  or  receipt  from  player  for  ^ 
money  advanced  to  him  to  bind  such 
agreement,  shall  be  construed  to  be  a  j 
contract”— that  is  the  national  agree-  vjr 
ment’s  definition  of  “contract.” 

Short  may  refuse  to  report  to  or 
play  for  the  man  who  has  trapped 
him.  There  is  no  fire-escape  at  that  J 
window.  As  soon  as  Short  was  landed  | 

his  name  was  wired  to  the  proper  oflfi-  i 
dal  of  the  minor  or  major  league  to 
which  the  club  claiming  him  belonged,  I 
and  in  due  time  found  its  proper 
place  among  all  the  other  “S”  victims  M  \ 
in  one  of  the  National  Commission’s  J  I 
big  card-indexes.  By  that  process  ji  | 

Short  became  ineligible  to  play  for  hi 
any  other  owner  in  organized  baseball 
than  the  one  who  snared  him,  except  H 
under  certain  conditions  over  j 

which  he  has  no  control. 

Suppose  Short  does  report  and 
makes  good  in  one  of  the  littlest 
leagues.  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
technically  known  as  “Class  D.”  Above 
him  are  fcur  more  classes  of  minor  leagues, 

“C,”  “B,”  “A,”  and  “AA.”  On  top  of  that 
pyramid  are  two  major  leagues,  .American 
and  National.  Short  has  little  to  say  about 
hk  future  movements — in  baseball.  He 
must  stay  with  the  team  he  joined  first  un¬ 
less  he  is  purchased  or  drafted  into  higher 
company,  and  he  can  not  choose  his  com-  a  bushel.  Lucky  are  the  Shorts  who  attain 
pmy.  No  one  can  purchase  Short  without  their  baseball  majority  as  parts  of  winning 
hk  owner’s  consent,  but  every  September  teams,  giving  them  opportunities  to  make 
there  is  a  chance  he  may  be  drafted  nation-wide  reputations, 
into  a  league  of  higher  class,  and  the  As  in  every  other  monopoly,  the  chief 
lower  his  grade  the  better  his  chance  for  mischief  in  organized  baseball  is  its  abuse, 
promotion.  The  preamble  of  the  national  agreement 

The  two  majors  draft  players  from  any  or  makes  one  of  its  primary  objects  “the  pro- 
all  minor  leagues.  Club-owmers  in  “Class  motion  of  the  welfare  of  ball-players  as  a 
AA”  can  draft  from  all  leagues  below  them  class,  by  developing  and  perfecting  them  in 
in  rank  and  so  on  down  the  line,  each  class  their  profession  and  enabling  them  to  secure 
taking  its  proper  turn  at  the  feast,  just  like  adequate  compensation  for  expertness.” 
fleas— except  that  in  baseball  the  bigger  Interspersed  with  provisions  safeguarding 
ones  bite  the  littler  ones  instead  of  vice  club-owners  and  leagues  from  each  other’s 
versa  as  in  fleadom.  -  greed  and  trickery  are  clauses  honestly  de- 

If  Short  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  he  is  signed  to  protect  players  from  dishonest  or 


WHEN  A  PLAYER  JUMPS  HIS  CONTRACT,  THERE 
IS  ALMOST  NOWHERE  TO  GO  EXCEPT  BACK. 
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stingy  club-owners  and  to  permit  them  to 
advance. 

Plans  do  not  always  work  out  according  to 
specihcations.  The  draft  rule  itself  is  an 
illustration.  Its  abuse  has  resulted  in  the 
too  sudden  rise  of  promising  youngsters 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  without 
stopping  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the 
baseball  education  they  need  to  compete 
with  big-league  players.  Theoretically,  the 
drafting  process  should  advance  a  young 
player  from  one  grade  to  another  as  fast  as 
he  is  fitted  to  go.  In  practise  the  major- 
league  clubs  corral  every  undeveloped 
player  who  even  looks  like  a  diamond  in  the 
rough.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them  are 
so  full  of  flaws  they  are  sent  back  after  a 
more  or  less  cursory  examination.  The 
big-league  manager  is  too  busy  to  teach  kids 
their  A-B-C’s. 

Scores  of  good  prospects  are  ruined  in 
this  way  every  season.  Too  sudden  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  youngsters’  hop>es,  followed  by 
quick  disappointment,  wrecks  ambition. 
Without  that,  players  become  automatons 
of  no  value  above  the  middle  classes. 

This  wrong  is  intensified  by  a  rule  which 
restricts  the  number  of  players  that  may 
be  drafted  from  Classes  “AA”  and  “A,” 
the  two  highest  grades  of  minors,  and  by  the 
method  of  determining  by  lot  what  players 
shall  be  subject  to  draft  in  those  leagues 
when  two  or  more  are  drafted  from  one  club. 
Fake  drafts  are  resorted  to  so  as  to  cut  down 
the  chances  that  good  players 
will  graduate  into  the  majors. 

In  consequence,  the  big  leagues 
turn  to  the  lower  classes  from 
which  they  may  draft  with¬ 
out  stint  and  get  only  raw 
material.  A  few  years  ago  this 
annual  traflic  assumed  such 
wholesale  proportions  that  it 
was  necessary  to  put  a  limit 
on  the  number  of  players  each 
club  could  hold  by  the  “re¬ 
serve  rule.  ’  ’  Some  owners  were 
drafting  players  merely  for  the 
purjjose  of  peddling  them  for  a 
profit. 

The  magnate  can  peddle  his  players  in 
open  market,  with  a  few  restrictions.  The 
player  can  not  jieddle  his  services  except  in 
isolated  cases.  A  great  pitcher  may  want 
to  work  for  a  master  who  would  give  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  be  able  to  hire  him. 


“The  system”  makes  that  club-owner  say 
to  the  player: 

“Bring  me  a  written  release  from  your 
club.  Otherwise  I  can  not  negotiate  with 
you.” 

When  a  player  rebels  and  jumps  his  con¬ 
tract  or  reservation,  there  is  almost  no¬ 
where  to  go  except  back,  and  he  will  have 
to  pay  a  fine  to  get  back.  Independent 
clubs  whose  patronage  permits  paying  high 
salaries  are  few.  Independent  leagues  have 
been  scarce  and  short-lived  in  recent  years. 

Any  one  can  get  busy  any  winter  and 
sign  a  grand  little  team  of  major-league 
exp)erts  whose  contracts  have  expired. 
Whence  would  come  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  salaries  if  he  could  not  find  worthy 
opponents  for  his  team?  Out  of  his  own 
fKKket.  For  he  would  be  “an  enemy  (rf 
organized  baseball,”  in  the  language  of  the 
national  agreement,  and  as  such  he  would 
be  shunned  by  all  parties  to  it  under  penalty 
of  absolute  divorce  from  it. 

It  would  take  eight  teams  to  make  up  the 
only  size  of  major  circuit  which  experience 
has  proved  profitable.  A  dozen  years  ago 
that  would  have  involved  a  comparatively 
moderate  stake.  But  the  capital  needed  to 
finance  the  whole  American  League,  when 
it  made  its  winning  fight,  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  erecting  one  modern  baseball  plant 

After  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  equip 
it  with  a  team  strong  enough  to  command 
general  attention. 

With  $8,000,000  conserva¬ 
tively  exp>ended  you  might 
start  an  independent  league 
whose  prestige  would  enable 
it  to  compete  for  patronage 
with  the  American  and  Na¬ 
tional  Leagues.  More  than 
that  might  be  required  to 
finish  what  you  started,  with 
the  chances  that  you  would 
lose. 

That  is  why  organized  base¬ 
ball  to-day  is  apparently  as 
impregnable  from  without  as 
Standard  Oil  itself.  Inter^ 
explosion  would  wreck  it  in¬ 
stantly.  Some  of  the  elements  that  have 
been  absorbed  by  organized  baseball  are 
more  volatile  and  inflammable  than  gas¬ 
oline. 

j\nd  perhaps  some  day  some  one  on  the 
inside  may  strike  a  match. 


AN  ARIZONA  WIND 

BY  EDITH  WYATT 


Down  turquoise  ledge  and  valley 
And  thousand-terraced  height; 
Past  opal  drop  and  alley 
And  fawn-veiled  stairs  of  light; 

Where  full  the  Colorado 
In  basalt  shadow  sweeps, 

The  changing  wind  blows  high  and  low 
Through  purple-folding  deeps. 

Of  sheep-land  and  of  cattle-land 
She  whispers  still  and  swift; 

Her  flight  has  fanned  the  painted  sand, 
Gray  spur  and  lilac  drift; 

Leapt  river-bed  and  rapid-head 
Diown  tawny  crags  and  buff, 

Paced  cavern^  gulches  dark  and  red 
And  hundred-portaled  bluff. 

What  are  you,  many-chording  wind. 

And  what  is  it  you  say. 

As  light  as  life,  as  light  as  death 
Across  the  vibrant  day? 

So  high  you  blow,  so  low  you  blow — 
And  yet  so  close  and  deep, 

I  hardly  know  from  my  own  breath 
The  hushing  air  you  keep. 


Your  touch  stirred  pine  and  pinyon  ways 
Before  the  foot  of  man; 

In  Navajo  dominion  days 
Through  peopled  cliffs  you  ran; 

As  soon  as  star  and  shadow  sped. 

Before  the  first  green  tree. 

Before  the  Colorado  fled, 

Your  soul  soared  toward  the  sea. 

Oh,  manifold  and  manifold 
The  canyon  drops  away; 

And  far  the  desert  shimmers 
Old  as  night  and  young  as  day; 

And  wide  your  morning  music  plays, 

So  dumb,  so  fully  heard, 

Like  ocean  tides  and  human  ways 
That  speak  without  a  word. 

No  more  I  know  from  my  own  breath 
Your  breath  of  sage  and  pine: 

My  thought,  my  force,  my  dream,  my  death 
Throb  in  your  life  divine — 

Divine  as  desert  dust,  the  rock 
In  sapphire  depths  below. 

The  vanished  cliffman,  or  the  flock 
Far  on  the  blue  plateau. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FRANK  CRAIG 


ADY  EDITH  was  the  daughter 

Lof  Lord  and  Lady  Lynton,  but 
she  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  John 
—  Upton.  She  was  the  wife  of  a 
middle-aged  stockbroker;  she  lived  for  the 
most  part  of  the  year  in  the  suburbs;  and 
yet  she  was  distinctly  a  personage.  She 
was  a  greater  p)ersonage  by  being  outside 
London  than  if  she  had  always  stayed  in  it. 
People  liked  to  come  down  to  Limes  Court, 
and  her  garden-parties  were  events.  You 
would  read  in  the  morning  paper,  under 
“To-day’s  Arrangements”:  “Lady  Edith 
Upton’s  third  garden-party  at  Kingston,” 
and  you  would  long  to  be  going.  And  in 
fact  it  was  pleasant  enough — if  you  went. 

All  this  was  before  the  ugly  days  of  motor¬ 
cars  and  electric  trams,  when  the  suburbs 
were  unpolluted;  but  it  was  not  before  the 
days  of  the  speculative  builder.  As  you 
drove  down,  it  was  pitiful  to  see  his  brutal, 
devastating  hand  at  work.  From  behind 
each  solid  red-brick  wall  his  hideous  board 
would  rise:  “Building  Estate.  Ripe  for 
Development,”  etc. 

One  can  picture  the  rest.  Down  go  the 
dear  old  trees;  the  stately  Georgian  house 
stands  bare  and  desolate;  then  a  row  of 
shops  line  out  in  front;  but  still  you  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cornice  or  portico 
for  a  little  while.  Then  down  goes  the  old 
house  itself,  and  that  is  the  end  of  Perceval 


Park  or  Aumale  House:  a  town  of  trumpery 
villas,  streets,  parades,  terraces  of  jerry- 
built,  rough-cast,  and  patent-tile  abomina¬ 
tion,  has  rolled  over  and  obliterated  the  last 
traces  of  the  home  of  the  famous  political 
lord,  the  great  chancellor,  or  the  king  in 
exile. 

Limes  Court  was  safe,  of  course,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  universal  destruction,  becom¬ 
ing  every  year  more  precious  and  more 
wonderful. 

As  you  drove  in  through  stone-pillared 
gates,  you  were  at  once  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  the  ugly,  rolling  town.  You 
were  deep  in  the  heart  of  woi^ed  England; 
you  w’ere  being  taken  to  visit  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  county.  There  were  some  of 
his  dwarf  Jerseys;  there  was  his  thatched 
tea-cottage;  there  was  the  lane  that  led  you 
to  the  home-farm. 

The  house  itself  was  quietly  splendid, 
reposefully  magnificent.  With  the  crowds 
of  arrivals,  you  drifted  through  the  rooms 
and  came  out  on  the  terrace — into  the  thick 
of  Lady  Edith’s  third  or  fourth  garden- 
party,  as  the  case  might  be,  and,  if  partial 
to  garden-parties,  were  glad  you  had  been 
asked  and  glad  you  had  been  able  to  come. 

Lady  Edith,  tall,  handsome,  composedly 
gracious,  was  on  the  terrace,  receiving  her 
guests;  a  Guards  band  was  playing  classical 
and  popular  music  in  alternate  numbers; 


behind  the  great  windows  of  the  long 
orangery  there  were  tea  and  strawberries  on 
gpiall  round  tables;  and  ices  and  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  champagne  plain  in  bottles  and 
full  of  odd  things  in  jugs,  being  lavishly  sup¬ 
plied  by  many  servants  at  buffets. 

And  all  over  the  wide  lawns,  walking  in 
shade  and  in  sunlight,  sauntering  away 
through  the  meadows  toward  the  thatched 
cottage  to  look  at  the  cows  in  their  fields, 
the  flowers  in  their  beds,  the  fish  in  their 
ponds — all  over  the  place  were  Lady  Edith’s 
interesting,  well-dressed  guests. 

Here  were  wise  people,  pretty  people  well 
worth  looking  at.  Here  were  ambassadors; 
actors;  actresses — if  over  forty  and  very 
famous,  or  French,  when  no  questions  were 
asked;  all  the  lords  and  ladies  who  had 
nothing  to  do  that  afternoon;  but  very  few 
people  from  the  City — just  a  few. 

Here,  to  admire  also,  was  the  famous 
vista  of  the  limes  with  the  tower  of  Kings¬ 
ton  Church — and  never  a  roof  in  sight,  look 
where  you  would.  Mingling  with  the  music 
of  the  Guards  band,  a  babble  of  admiration 
floated  on  the  summer  air: 

“Too  charmin’  for  words.” 

“Quite.” 

“So  well  kept  up,  isn’t  it?” 

“Exactly.  Just  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
Nothing  spared  to  make  it  perfect.  Really 
idyllic— on  a  day  like  this.” 

Often  the  guests  spoke  of  the  City-made 
wealth  by  which  all  this  pleasant  and  ani¬ 
mated  scene  was  rendered  possible.  Often, 
as  to-day,  they  discussed  the  present  and 
future  market  value  of  Lady  Edith’s  idyllic 
surroundings. 

“I  happen  to  know  something  about  these 
matters,”  said  a  white-haired  old  boy. 
“As  trustee — ye  know — for  young  Bos- 
castle,  I  saw  the  working  of  the  whole 
thing.” 

He  was  with  another  white-haired  old 
fellow  and  two  most  solid  dowagers;  and  as 
they  walked  very  slowly  in  the  sunlight,  he 
told  them  of  how  he  and  his  co-trustees  had 
been  forced  to  break  up  the  Coombe-Mal- 
lard  estate  for  building  purposes;  of  how 
dear  old  Lady  Boscastle  had  fought  against 
the  cruel  necessity;  and  of  how  completely 
reconciled  her  ladyship  had  been  when  the 
money  began  to  come  tumbling  in — both 
by  way  of  ground-rents  and  purchase. 

“These  speculating  builders,  agents,  and 
that  »rt  of  fellow  came  buzzing  about  our 
ears  like  so  many  flies — a  swarm  of  ’em,  ye 


know,  bidding  against  each  other,  before 
we’d  made  up  our  minds  what  the  dickens 
we  were  to  do  with  the  place.” 

“I  remember  it,”  said  one  of  the  solid 
dowagers.  “Very  charmin’  place  it  was.” 

“Wasn’t  it?  But,  ye  know,  really  un¬ 
known  to  us,  it  had  been  steadily  growing  in 
value — for  building.  But  they  knew — those 
agent  fellows.  They  have  an  instinct  that 
seems  to  tell  ’em  when  their  chance  is  com¬ 
ing.  I  called  ’em  flies,  but  our  solicitors, 
who  carried  through  the  whole  thing  for 
us — very  good  firm — Bridgenorths — they  • 

said  these  regular  agent  fellows  are  more 
like  vultures.  Hovering — don’t  ye  know — 
whenever  there’s  death  and  disaster  in  the 
air.” 

“How  horrid!”  said  the  heavier  of  the  two 
dowagers.  “Shall  we  look  for  chairs?  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  find  a  seat  in  the  orangery — 
and  some  tea.” 

“Capital  idea!”  said  the  white-haired 
cavaliers. 

But  perhaps  because  these  two  fine  old 
boys  were  less  anxious  for  tea  than  the 
ladies,  they  somehow  got  lost  in  the  crowd 
behind  the  orangery  windows,  and,  no  doubt 
regretfully,  here  went  off  escort-duty. 
However,  stout  Mary  Lady  Crowland  and 
stouter  Frances  Lady  Ambleside  obtained 
refreshment  in  great  comfort  at  a  table  all 
to  themselves,  and,  indeed,  found  another 
cavalier  in  an  obliging  stranger,  who  sent  a 
servant  to  bring  them  tea,  and  himself  car¬ 
ried  them  strawberries  and  cream.  He  was 
a  grave,  kind  man,  who  made  nothing  of 
this  trouble,  and  to  whom  both  Mary  and 
Frances  were  smilingly  grateful  for  the 
slight  assistance  he  offered. 

“Too  kind  of  you,  I’m  sure!  So  pleasant 
here,  isn’t  it?” 

Talking  still  of  the  charms  of  Limes 
Court,  while  they  dipped  the  fresh,  sound 
strawberries  in  the  thick,  rich  cream,  the 
two  good  dowagers  came  soon  to  speak  of 
the  man  who  worked  all  day  in  the  City  to 
make  the  strawberries  grow  firm  and  the 
cows  yield  generous  milk — of  their  host, 
who  counted  for  nothing  in  Lady  Edith’s 
garden-parties. 

But  when  they  spoke  of  him,  the  atten¬ 
tive  stranger  disappeared. 

“Er — Frances,  could  that  friendly  crea¬ 
ture  have  been  our  host  himself?” 

“Upon  my  word,  Mary,  I  think  it  must 
have  been!  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is.  I  see  him 
over  there,  speaking  to  the  servants.” 
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Really,  he  counted  for  very  little  in  Lady 
Edith’s  garden-parties;  really,  perhaps, 
he  counted  for  very  little  more  in  Lady 
Edith’s  life. 

II 

They  had  been  married  ten  years,  and  he 
was  much  older  than  she — a  gray,  self- 
repressed  man,  strong  of  feature  and  strong 
of  frame,  dressing  soberly,  sober,  almost 
solemn  of  asjject  until  you  came  to  know 
him  well:  and  no  one  seemed  to  do  that.  A 
man  perhaps  envied  by  many,  but  walking 
alone  in  a  crowd — envied  because  of  his  suc¬ 
cess,  but  p>erhaps  always  carrying  with  him 
the  sense  of  failure.  No  children.  That 
was  a  heavy  disappointment.  That,  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  thought  which  puckered  his 
forehead  and  slackened  the  strong  line  of 
his  lips  when  he  sat  by  himself  sometimes 
in  his  little  Mayfair  house  or  his  big  City 
office. 

He  had  been  wonderfully  successful. 
Once  he  was  John  Upton  the  clerk;  then 
he  was  John  Upton  the  principal  partner. 
The  firm  was  Meredith,  George  and  Com¬ 
pany,  but  he  was  the  firm  itself  now — of 
Lombard  Street;  a  solid,  respectable  house 
— brokers  to  the  United  Bank;  doing  Gov¬ 
ernment  business — Colonial  Government 
business.  No  speculation.  No  need  to 
speculate. 

When  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
Lady  Edith,  it  was  all  easy  going  for  him. 
He  won  Lord  and  Lady  Lynton  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  henceforth  it  was  a  triple  attack 
upon  the  well-guarded  heart.  Lady  Edith 
did  not  surrender  without  adequate  and 
sufficiently  maintained  defense.  There  was 
no  one  else — Lady  Edith  told  her  mama 
that  she  was  quite  sure  of  this.  But,  after 
all,  a  stockbroker  was — a  stockbroker.  If 
Lady  Edith  had  been  weaving  girlish 
dreams,  she  may  have  felt  that  in  all  her 
dreams  she  had  never  dreamt  of  a  stoc!;- 
broker. 

“My  wish,”  said  mama,  “is  not  to  in¬ 
fluence  you  either  way.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide.  But  there  is  one  consideration  that 
— other  things  being  equal — we  ought  not 
to  lose  sight  of.  He  is  certainly  very  much 
in  love  with  you;  and  he  has  heaps  and 
heaps  of  money.” 

Money  and  love.  He  offered  her  both: 
all  t'nat  he  had  of  either.  And  he  never 
asked  her  which  she  had  chosen  when  by 


saying  yes  she  agreed  to  make  all  parties 
happy. 

Heaps  of  money,  yet  a  slight  hitch- 
about  tying  it  all  up.  But  he  bought  Limes 
Court,  and  settled  it  upon  his  wife  abs^ 
lutely;  and  with  this  the  Lyntons  were 
finally  contented.  As  Mr.  Upton  explained, 
the  golden  heaps  were  in  the  business  itself^ 
and  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  business! 
Lord  Lynton  might  measure,  and  was  in¬ 
vited  to  measure,  the  depth  and  width 
of  the  golden  stream  that  annually  flowed 
from  the  business;  and  with  this  measure¬ 
ment  the  prop>erly  careful  parent  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied. 

“V’ou’ll  get  a  London  house,  of  course," 
said  Lord  Lynton,  still  feebly  bargaining. 
“You  won’t  expect  Edie  to  stick  down  at 
Kingston  all  through  the  year.” 

“I  have  a  London  house,”  said  Mr.  Up¬ 
ton,  “in  South  .Audley  Street.” 

His  lordship  was  aware  of  this  fact,  but 
the  house  was  a  very  small  one,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  “insufficient,”  and  “a  band- 
box.”  “All  right,  you  know,  for  a  bachelor, 
but  really - ” 

“If  Edith  doesn’t  find  it  big  enough,  we 
can  get  a  bigger  house  later.  But  there’s 
twelve  years  of  the  lease  to  run.” 

Mr.  Upton  further  reminded  Lord  Lyn¬ 
ton  that  it  was  Edith,  and  not  he,  who  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Limes  Court,  and  desired 
to  live  outside  London. 

“It  is  solely  to  please  Edith  that  I  am 
buying  it,”  he  said.  “I  have  only  one  wish 
in  life — to  make  her  happy.” 

“I  am  sure  that’s  so,”  said  his  lordship, 
“but  she  mayn’t  be  the  best  judge  of  what 
will  make  her  happy.” 

“If  her  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  a  big 
London  house,”  said  Mr.  Upton,  “we  will 
look  for  it  there — later  on.  But  we’ll  carr>' 
out  the  present  arrangement  first,  if  you 
don’t  mind.  You  may  trust  me  to  do  my 
bC't.” 

“All  right,”  said  my  lord,  rather  glumly, 
as  if  in  truth  thinking  that  it  was  all  wrong. 

Then  with  all  due  pomp  and  ceremony 
Mr.  John  Upton  and  the  Lady  Edith  Parra- 
combe,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Lynton,  were  made  one. 

She  was  a  good  wife  from  the  first;  but 
slowly,  as  the  years  passed,  they  drifted 
apart,  until  one  might  almost  say  they 
were  two  again.  Between  them  there  were 
no  quarrels,  wranglings,  or  bickerings;  but 
it  seemed  that  if  there  was  nothing  to  push 
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^  (tv-m  asunder,  there  was  nothing  to  hold 

r  them  together.  She  was  the  person  who 

spent  the  money;  he  was  the  man  who  made 
the  money;  and  they  did  not,  after  the 
opening  of  their  married  life,  ever  exchange 
confidences  as  to  the  happiness  or  weariness 
which  each  derived  from  the  process. 

Lady  Edith  was  not  interested  in  business 
matters — did  not  know  if  the  place  in  Lom¬ 
bard  Street  was  a  house  or  a  flat;  had  never 
felt  the  least  curiosity  to  go  and  have  a 
look  at  it. 

“I  am  profoundly  ignorant,”  she  told  her 
women  friends,  “and  my  husband  always 
leaves  his  business  behind  him — forgets  it 
after  oflhce  hours.” 

“But  how  nice!”  said  one  of  the  friends. 
“What  a  blessing  that  must  be!  You  are 
luckier  than  poor  Angela  Dunford.  She 
says  that  ever  since  Bertie  went  into  the 
City  he  thinks  of  nothing  else.  He  moans 
and  groans  in  his  sleep,  dreaming  that  all 
his  ^y  stocks  and  shares  are  going  up  or 
down— whichever  he  doesn’t  want  them 
to  do.”  • 

Lady  Edith  was  not  fond  of  fishing.  She 
was  a  good  wife,  but  not  the  sort  of  wife  to 
flounder  into  running  water  with  a  landing- 
net,  and  be  photographed,  making  a  pretty 
family  picture  for  the  illustrated  papers: 
husband,  wife,  and  salmon.  Thus  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  days,  when  stock¬ 
brokers  make  holiday,  Mr.  Upton  might  be 
looked  for  in  Ireland  or  Norway,  while 
Lady  Edith  could  be  seen  by  all  the  world 
at  Homburg,  Carlsbad,  or  Dinard. 

She  was  a  good  wife — from  a  social  point 
of  view,  a  p>erfect  wife.  She  had  made  his 
name  as  well  known  in  polite  society  as  it 
was  in  business  circles.  “Upton!  What 
Upton?  Do  you  mean  Lady  Edith’s  hus¬ 
band?”  Whether  as  hostess  at  little  winter 
dinners  in  South  Audley  Street  or  as  hostess 
at  the  big  summer  parties  at  ‘Kingston  she 
deserved  all  praise.  She  did  not  shirk,  either, 
those  wifely  duties  which  society  can  not  ob¬ 
serve,  though  it  can  and  often  does  talk  about 
,  them.  When  Mr.  Upton  once  was  ill  in 
bed.  Lady  Edith  came  up  from  Kingston, 
sat  by  his  bedisde,  read  aloud  to  him  in 
calm,  even  tones  till  he  got  up  again.  What 
that  she  did  not  give  him  should  a  reason¬ 
able  man  ask  for? 

Mr.  Upton  asked  for  nothing — at  least, 
i  asked  only  once  something  in  the  nature  of 
I  a  favor;  and  then  it  was  refused  to  him. 

f  Lady  Edith  was  so  good  a  wife  that 


naturally,  in  spite  of  her  good  looks,  the 
tongue  of  scandal  was  powerless  to  harm 
her.  Really,  you  could  not  see  her  talking 
to  a  man — alone  with  a  man,  in  a  box  at  the 
opera,  in  her  victoria  in  Hyde  Park,  at  a 
German  spa,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  any¬ 
where — without  understanding  that,  as 
the  common  phrase  runs,  there  was  nothing 
in  it,  and  that  you  had  better  not  waste 
breath  in  starting  a  tale  which  all  the  wind 
in  your  body  would  never  keep  going. 

But  she  had  men  friends  as  well  as  women 
friends.  If  you  saw  the  man  in  the  victoria 
one  day,  you  would  very  likely  see  him 
there  the  next  day;  also  in  the  opera-box — 
for  a  little  while  the  same  man  always.  It 
was  simply  the  modern  fashion.  Nothing — 
absolutely  nothing  in  it. 

Once  it  was  an  ex-guardsman,  who  was  a 
musical  genius.  He  composed  reveries,  noc¬ 
turnes,  what  not,  and  played  them  himself 
on  the  piano — for  the  first  time — to  Lady 
Edith.  His  talent  had  been  spurned  in  the 
regiment.  He  was  always  included  in  week¬ 
end  parties  at  Limes  Court.  Mr.  Upton, 
coming  down  on  Saturday  afternoon,  would 
find  him  at  the  piano,  playing  assiduously. 
And  Lady  Edith,  as  her  husband  came 
gently  into  the  pretty  room,  would  raise  a 
finger  warningly — give  him  a  gracious,  smil¬ 
ing,  but  serious  warning  not  to  interrupt 
the  music.  The  young  man  always  went  on 
playing;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  noc¬ 
turne,  or  whatever  it  was,  he  always  politely 
asked  what  Mr.  Upton  thought  of  it. 

Once  it  was  a  brilliant  and  well-connected 
young  man  who  wrote  plays,  which  were 
acted  only  on  Sunday  evenings,  by  some 
peculiar  and  influential  society  of  which 
Lady  Edith  was  a  member.  He  rewrote  his 
plays  perpetually,  and  he  read — for  the 
first  time — all  his  new  versions  to  Lady 
Edith.  But  he  never  went  on  reading  when 
Mr.  Upton  came  into  the  room.  He  stopped 
at  once;  folded  his  typewritten  copy;  bit 
his  mustache  discontentedly;  almost  glared 
at  his  host,  as  who  should  say:  “What  the 
deuce  are  you  doing  here — disturbing  peo¬ 
ple?  Why  don’t  you  go  back  to  the  City, 
and  attend  to  your  own  business?” 

Then  it  was  an  older  man;  and  then  Mr. 
Upton  asked  his  favor,  in  the  pretty  mom- 
ing-room  at  Limes  Court. 

“Edith,  I  don’t  care  about  your  Mr. 
What’s-his-name.” 

“Are  you  speaking  of  Gerald  Gordon?” 

“Yes.  I  don’t  care  about  him.” 
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“Don’t  you?”  said  Lady  Edith  very 
coldly.  “You  scarcely  know  him.  You 
have  not  seen  him  more  than  half  a  dozen 
times.” 

“I  have  seen  him  oftener  than  I  want  to. 
Edith,  oblige  me — humor  my  whim.  Don’t 
ask  him  here;  and  don’t  let  p>eople  see  you 
about  together  any  more.” 

'  But  then  Lady  Edith  protested  against 
what  she  seemed  to  consider  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  interference  with  her  freedom  in 
selecting  her  own  friends.  She  protested 
coldly,  calmly,  dispassionately. 

“You  say  ‘oblige  me;’  but  you  speak  as 
if  you  were  issuing  an  order.  Of  course  I 
shall  obey  you — whatever  I  may  think.” 

This  was  at  the  end  of  the  protest — very 
coldly  and  calmly.  Mr.  Upton,  standing 
by  the  marble  hearth,  had  picked  up  a  deli¬ 
cate  Dresden  figure  and  was  examining  it 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before  and  did  not 
remember  how  much  money  he  had  paid 
for  it.  He  too  was  quite  calm:  gray,  grave, 
and  strong,  a  quiet,  self-repressed  man  who 
certainly  conveyed  the  impression  that  he 
would  be  obeyed  if  he  did  issue  an  order; 
not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  to  be  set  at  naught 
by  any  Mr.  Gerald  Gordon. 

“Edith,  how  can  you  talk  like  that?” 

“You  comp)el  me  to  sp>eak  plainly.  You 
don’t  seem  to  understand  that  what  you 
have  said  to  me  is — almost — an  insult.” 

“Edith!”  And  Mr.  Upton  put  down  the 
china  shepherdess,  and  stretched  out  his 
hand,  as  if  inviting  his  wife  to  come  across 
the  room  and  clasp  it.  “Edith!” 

But  his  wife  did  not  avail  herself  of  the 
invitation.  “I  w'ant  to  know  exactly  what 
you  mean.  Don’t  you  trust  me?” 

“Yes,  absolutely.” 

“Then  your  request  is  ridiculous.” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  I  trust  you — abso- 
luldy;  but  there  are  appearances.” 

“Api>earances!  I  think  I  should  be  the 
best  judge  as  to  app>earances.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  said  Mr.  Upton;  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it  all. 

Lady  Edith  remained  quite  unrufl3ed.  It 
took  much  to  ruffle  Lady  Edith. 

Ill 

But  she  was  perceptibly  ruffled  at  last. 
The  ruffling  began  with  something  that  she 
really  might  have  supported  as  a  most 
trifflng  annoyance.  It  was  only  an  imperti¬ 
nent  letter  from  a  person  of  no  consequence 


—just  a  vulgar,  pushing  little  tradesman 
who  called  himself  an  estate-agent.  The 
letter  made  her  face  flush  with  indignation. 

“Should  you  be  desirous  of  selling  T.im*, 
Court,”  said  Mr.  Vince,  of  the  New  Parade 
Kingston-on-Thames,  “we  shall  be  happy 
to  assist  you  in  the  matter.  We  may  say 
that  we  have  long  considered  this  land  ripe 
for  building,  and  we  anticipate  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  developing  it  both  expeditiously  and 
advantageously.” 

Sell  Limes  Court!  Cut  up  and  utterly 
destroy  her  beautiful  home — the  place  that 
she  had  made  famous,  the  place  upon  which 
she  had  lavished  her  art  and  care  together 
with  her  husband’s  money,  the  place  that 
she  loved!  Was  ever  such  an  impertinent 
suggestion  made  by  an  impudent  agent 
questing  for  his  odious  work? 

She  was  so  angry  that  she  spoiled  three 
sheets  of  her  thick  Limes  Court  paper  be¬ 
fore  she  satisfied  herself  by  attaining  duly 
crushing  terms  for  her  brief  third-person 
reply  to  vulgar  Mr.  Vince. 

“We  note,”  said  Mr.  Vince,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  his  set-back,  “that  you  do  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  contemplate  offering  Limes  Court  for 
sale,  or  yourself  developing  it  as  a  building 
estate,  although,  as  ex{)erts,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  assuring  you  that  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe  for  this  purpose.  Should  you 
at  any  time  feel  disp>os^  to  go  into  the 
matter  again,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to 
put  our  services  at  your  disposal.” 

Lady  Edith’s  hand  shook  as  she  tore  up 
this  second  consummately  impudent  com¬ 
munication.  Really,  she  was  unreasonably 
angry.  But,  although  the  wife  of  a  business 
man,  she  knew  so  little  of  business  that  she 
could  make  no  allowance  for  the  necessity 
which  compels  business  men,  big  and  little, 
to  be  ever  seeking  business. 

In  her  opinion  it  would  have  been  grossly 
impertinent  to  write  to  her,  even  if  the 
preposterous  notion  that  she  would  ever 
sell  her  property  had  been  sober  fact.  It 
was  true  that  the  property  belonged  to  her, 
and  not  to  her  husband;  but  that  was  a 
purely  private  arrangement.  No  Mr. 
Vince  had  any  right  to  this  knowledge,  or 
any  excuse  for  acting  on  it.  Had  Mr.  Vince 
been  justified  in  writing  to  anybody,  he 
should  have  written  to  her  husband;  but, 
of  course,  he  should  not  have  written  to 
anybody. 

She  was  driving,  in  a  day  or  two,  by  the 
river,  and  then  past  the  ugly  new  shop! 


A 


H  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  GUARDS  BAND,  A  BABBLE  OF  ADMII 

ER  air:  “too  charmin’  for  words.  exactly.  Jt 

GOING  TO  SAY.  NOTHING  SPARED  TO  MAKE  IT  PERFECT. 
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called  the  New  Parade.  She  looked  with 
haughty  contempt  at  the  billrdecorated 
front  window  of  Mr.  Vince’s  oflSce: 

BUILDING  LAND 
RIPE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

GRENVILLE  HOUSE  ESTATE,  ETC. 

In  imagination  she  saw  such  a  bill  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  sacred  and  inviolate  Limes; 
and  again  indignation  brought  a  faint  flush 
to  her  pale  cheeks. 

The  flush  deepiened  presently.  Her  car¬ 
riage  had  passed  the  estate-agent’s,  and  then 
had  been  stopped  abruptly  by  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  road.  A  builder’s  wagon,  laden 
with  scaffold-poles,  blocked  the  road  from 
pavement  to  pavement;  and  the  p>oor  horses 
were  helplessly  straining  to  pull  it  round 
and  move  on  with  it. 

“My  lady — your  ladyship — a  thousand 
pardons — but  if  I  may  have  a  word  with 
you — ”  An  impudent,  red-haired  little  man 
had  come  running  from  his  office,  and  now 
stood  bowing  by  the  carriage-step.  “I  am 
Mr.  Vince.  We  have  been  in  correspond¬ 
ence,  as  you  know,  and  I  could  not  let  the 
opportunity  slip.” 

The  stupid  footman,  thinking  that  his 
mistress  enjoyed  the  conversation  and  in¬ 
tended  to  prolong  it,  would  have  got  down 
to  stand  by  Mr.  Vince  at  the  carriage- wheel; 
but  her  ladyship  told  him  to  remain  where 
he  was. 

“Turn,”  she  said  to  the  coachman,  “and 
drive  back  to  the  river.” 

“A  personal  interview,”  said  Mr.  Vince 
eagerly,  “often  clears  up  any  little  mis¬ 
understanding.” 

“There  can  be  no  misunderstanding,” 
said  Lady  Edith.  “You  have  received  a 
reply  to  your  inquiry.” 

“Yer;  but,”  said  Mr.  Vince,  still  close 
to  the  step,  as  the  coachman  turned  his 
horses,  “if  you  would  permit  me  to  come  up 
to  the  Court  any  morning.  I  do  assure  you 
there  never  was  a  time  when  things  were 
bflsker.”  And,  as  the  carriage  drove 
away,  his  ugly,  vulgar  words  followed  her: 
“Rifje — development — top  of  the  market,” 
etc. 

As  she  drove  in  through  the  stone-pil¬ 
lared  gates,  and  looked  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  she  felt  the  warm  blood 
rising- to  her  face  again. 

The  stately  trees  were  throwing  long 
shadows  across  the  rich  meadows;  at  a 


white  gate  the  cows  had  clustered,  waiting 
for  their  servants,  the  farm-hands,  to  come 
and  conduct  them  to  the  sheds  and  milk 
them;  beyond,  the  field  was  blazing* color 
red  and  mauve  rhododendrons  in  their  fuli 
June  glory;  through  masses  of  foliage  one 
caught  a  glimpse  of  stone  balustrades  and 
glittering  water. 

Presently,  beneath  the  graceful  branches 
of  her  sweet-smelling  limes,  the  house  itself 
came  into  view,  massive,  splendid,  impos¬ 
ing,  yet  with  the  pretty,  homelike  touches 
that  so  pleased  the  garden-party  visitors 
when  they  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  Green 
shutters  to  white-framed  windows,  red-and- 
white  flowers  in  the  tiled  window-boxes, 
red-and-white  blinds  to  make  the  house  seem 
sleeping  while  the  sun  shone  upon  it. 

Sell  it!  Take  the  top  of  the  market  for 
the  beautiful  home  which  she  had  made 
all  her  care,  to  which  she  had  given  all  her 
love  for  ten  long  years!  Lady  Edith  was 
perhaps  more  angry  than  she  had  ever  been 
as  she  thought  of  the  insolent  overtures  of 
the  eager,  red-haired  man. 

On  a  table  in  the  square  hall  there  were 
letters,  and  some  visiting-cards  left  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  called  in  the  course  of  their 
afternoon  drives — people  of  more  or  less 
impiortance  from  big  houses  at  Wimbledon, 
Esher,  and  Hampton,  not  ordinary  suburb- 
dwellers.  One  card  the  butler  had  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest,  and  laid  on  the  comer 
of  the  ebony  table,  and  now  he  glanced  at 
it  doubtfully. 

“A  person,  my  lady,  who  was  very  par¬ 
ticular  to  see  you.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
expiected  by  you,  my  lady,  but  he  said  no, 
only  he  would  be  glad  if  you  could  spare 
him  a  minute,  as  it  was  important.” 

Lady  Edith  looked  down  at  the  isolated 
card,  and  started  as  she  read:  “3/r.  Robert 
Miller,  Miller  and  Company,  Auctioneers 
and  Estate- A gerUs,  St.  James's  Street." 

“I  can  not  see  this  person.” 

“No,  my  lady;  I  told  him  I  was  sure  you 
would  not— without  he  had  come  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  But  he  said  he’d  wait.” 

“Is  he  here  now?” 

“No,  my  lady.  He  asked  permission  to 
walk  round  the  place.” 

“You  should  not  have  given  him  per¬ 
mission.” 

“I  didn’t,  my  lady.  I  told  him  I  couldn’t 
take  it  on  myself  to  say  he  might— that  is, 
inside;  but  of  course  he  was  free  to  walk 
round  the  outside  in  the  public  road,  and 
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be  said  he’d  go  and  do  so,  and  call  again  on 
the  chance.” 

“That  was  quite  right,  Reynolds.  If  he 
calls  again,  tell  him  I  can  not  see  him.” 

Then  Lady  Edith  picked  up  her  letters, 
and  went  into  her  own  room  to  read  them 
while  the  footmen  brought  the  tea  things. 

One  letter  was  from  a  hospital,  appealing 
for  a  donation;  one  was  from  a  friend,  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  invitation  to  the  next  garden- 
party  for  a  dear  girl  who  would  then  be 
staying  with  her;  and  one  was  from  the 
great  Pall  Mall  firm  of  estate-agents. 

“With  a  view,”  said  the  Pall  Mall  firm, 
“to  the  sale  by  private  treaty  of  Limes 
Court  and  the  surrounding  ripe  building 
estate,  we  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  will 
allow  us  to  place  the  same  upon  our  regis¬ 
ter.” 

Lady  Edith,  after  reading  her  letter, 
walked  about  the  room  with  clenched  hands. 
Slander  had  been  powerless  to  touch  her; 
scandal  had  been  forced  to  pass  her  by; 
but  now,  plainly,  rumor  was  busy  with  her 
name.  It  could  not  be  chance — that  all 
these  agents  should  of  a  sudden  come  like  a 
swarm  of  fiies  buzzing  about  her  fragrant 
limes.  Some  one  had  spread  a  report  that 
she  wanted  to  sell  her  limes,  her  shaded 
paths,  her  velvet  lawns  and  glittering  p)ools. 
Some  garden-party  guest,  eating  her  straw¬ 
berries  but  bursting  with  envy  at  the  sight 
of  so  much  splendid  peace  and  well-ordered 
beauty,  had  done  this  thing  to  humiliate 
her,  to  annoy  her.  Perhaps  there  had  been 
a  paragraph  in  the  newspafiers;  the  lie  put 
into  public  print  by  the  secret  enemy. 

It  was  some  time  before  Lady  Edith 
could  compose  herself;  but  at  last  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  recovering  a  calmly  contemptuous 
state  of  mind  again.  What  did  it  matter, 
really?  If  the  annoyance  continued,  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  well  to  get  her  husband  to 
deal  with  it — from  Lombard  Street.  He 
could  have  newspapers  searched,  and,  if  any 
impertinence  were  discovered,  he  could  in¬ 
struct  people  to  get  injunctions,  and  so 
forth.  He  would  know  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.  If  the  annoyance  continued,  it 
would  then  become  a  matter  of  business — 
something  that  had  passed  from  her  de¬ 
partment  into  his. 

Next  morning  there  were  two  letters 
from  London  agents — a  Maddox  Street  firm 
and  a  Holborn  firm — and  another  letter 
from  the  uncrushed  Mr.  Vince. 

Limes  Court,”  wrote  Mr.  Vince: 


“We  regret  troubling  you  in  this  matter 
again,  but,  bearing  that  rival  firms  are  mov¬ 
ing,  we  do  earnestly  beg  that,  should  you 
ultimately  decide  to  treat,  you  will  in  fair¬ 
ness  remember  that  we  were  the  first  firm 
to  approach  you  in  this  important  matter.” 

Then  Lady  Edith  determined  that,  on  the 
next  occasion  they  happened  to  meet,  she 
would  request  her  husband  to  deal  with  the 
annoyance. 

IV 

On  this  glorious  June  day  Lady  Edith 
felt  languid  and  weary.  It  was  a  day  on 
which  the  least  effort  tired  one.  She  had 
breakfast  in  the  open  air,  at  the  shaded  end 
of  the  terrace;  and  she  sat  for  a  long  time 
after  the  servants  had  carried  away  the 
breakfast-table,  shirking  the  duties  that  lay 
before  her. 

This  morning  she  must  grant  interviews 
to  the  man  who  managed  the  farm  for  her, 
to  the  man  from  the  waterworks  who  was 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  lessened 
pressure  at  the  third  fountain,  to  the  head 
gardener,  and  the  man  who  was  to  be  sent 
from  the  nurseries  on  Kingston  Hill  to  ad¬ 
vise  as  to  the  new  flower-beds — a  heavy 
morning’s  work  for  the  mistress  of  Limes 
Court. 

Then,  after  lunch,  a  woman  friend  was 
coming  to  sjiend  a  long  afternoon  and  re¬ 
main  to  dinner.  Lady  Edith  very  nearly 
made  up  her  mind  to  send  a  telegram  to 
Roehampton  asking  the  friend  not  to  come. 

She  and  this  Angela  Dunford  were  very 
old  friends,  who  had  seen  little  of  each  other 
in  late  years.  They  had  been  girls  together, 
neighbors  in  Devonshire.  Then  Angela 
had  married  her  Bertie.  Captain  Bertie 
was  in  a  smart  cavalry  regiment,  and  he 
had  carried  his  bride  into  the  exile  that  sud¬ 
denly  befell  the  dashing  corps.  From  far- 
off  India,  Angela  wrote  immense  letters  to 
her  dear  playmate  Edith,  and  on  thin  paper 
and  with  crossed  lines  deplored  her  banish¬ 
ment  at  such  great  length  that  perhaps 
Edith  grew  tired  of  reading  about  it,  and 
omitted  to  reply  by  return  mail  as  re¬ 
quested. 

Then  the  gallant  Bertie  came  into  a  for¬ 
tune,  left  the  regiment,  hastened  home, 
and  promptly  lost  the  fortune  by  unlucky 
investments.  Then,  thinking  he  had  learnt 
all  about  the  City  while  achieving  his  disas¬ 
ter,  Bertie  became  a  regular  City  man; 
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and,  as  Angela  said,  moaned  in  his  sleep 
while  he  dreamed  of  his  stocks  and  shares. 
Really,  the  poor  man  did  very  well  in  the 
City,  and  contrived  to  keep  an  intact  roof 
to  shelter  his  loving  wife  and  his  noisy 
youngsters. 

The  two  friends  met  now  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions,  but  exile  and  the  years  had  broken 
the  old  bond.  Angela  was  handsome  still, 
but  to  Edith’s  critical  eye  all  the  old  charm 
and  elegance  were  gone.  She  had  somehow 
become  a  middle-class  matron,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  her  husband  and  her  children, 
and  only  with  apparent  difficulty  talking 
of  anything  else.  She  came  to  the  garden- 
|)arties  by  train,  and  she  brought  with  her 
two  little  boys  in  white  sailor-suits;  and  it 
used  to  be  this  sort  of  thing: 

“Good-by,  Edith  dear.  Jack,  Tom,  thank 
Lady  Edith  for  a  happy  afternoon.  I  hope 
you  didn’t  mind  my  bringing  them.” 

“Mind?  Good-by,  Angela.  Really,  we 
.  have  not  had  a  word  together.” 

“No,  Edith.  Do  let  me  come  down  one 
day  when  you  are  quite  alone.” 

“Oh,  but  do.” 

“And,  of  course,  if  you  wouldn’t  mind  my 
bringing  these  two  imps,  they’d  simply 
love  it.” 

For  auld  lang  syne  it  would  not  do  to  put 
off  poor  Angela.  In  all  the  years  she  had 
never  dome  with  her  children  for  the  quiet 
day.  But  now  she  had  suddenly  invited 
herself,  without  the  children.  She  was 
staying  at  Roehampton,  and  her  friends 
would  lend  her  a  carriage. 

“I  am  longing  to  see  you,”  said  Angela. 
“I  want  to  be  all  alone  with  you,  as  we  used 
to  be  in  the  old  times,  when  we  were  both 
happy  girls,  with  nothing  in  all  the  wide 
world  to  worry  or  distress  us.” 

Thus  wrote  sentimental  and  rather  boring 
Angela;  and,  receiving  no  telegram  to  with¬ 
draw  the  consent  to  her  friendly  visit,  she 
duly  arrived  on  this  oppressively  warm 
afternoon. 

“Oh,  Edith  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  with 
you.”  And  she  kissed  her  hostess  affec¬ 
tionately. 

Edith  Upton  strolled  about  the  lovely 
gardens  with  the  visitor;  showed  her  the 
dwarf  magnolias  and  the  giant  f)eonies,  the 
water-lilies  with  the  gold-fish  darting  be¬ 
neath  the  broad  leaves  in  the  lowest  of  the 
stone-walled  ponds,  the  tower  of  the  church 
at  the  end  of  the  famous  vista,  and  the  upper 
terrace  and  the  house  as  seen  from  the 


marble  seat  in  the  rosery :  in  a  word,  showed 
the  visitor  all  the  pretty  things  that  she 
the  hostess,  was  never  tired  of  looking  at! 

But  the  visitor  to-day  seemed  to  see 
without  seeing.  Her  thoughts  seemed  far 
away,  and  the  only  serious  comment  she 
made  was  something  that  sounded  like  dis¬ 
paragement. 

“It  is  wonderful,”  said  Mrs.  Dunford. 

“So  near  London — you  wouldn’t  guess. 

But  you  don’t  have  the  country  air.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  could  be  happy  in  a  cottage— in 
the  country — if  only  it  was  the  real  coun¬ 
try.” 

“The  jjeaches  ripen  here,”  said  Lady 
Edith,  very  seriously.  “People  say  the 
London  smoke  extends  to  Staines  now,  but 
I  always  think  peaches  are  the  test.  Would 
you  care  to  go  through  the  houses?  I  am 
proud  of  my  orchard-houses.” 

“Do  you  know.  I’d  rather  sit  down  now,” 
said  the  visitor.  “It  is  so  hot,  isn’t  it?” 
And,  as  they  strolled  up  to  the  tenace, 
again  she  spoke  thoughtfully.  “Edith,  I 
notice  you  say  about  everything  ‘my,’  not 
‘our.’  The  whole  place  is  yours,  isn’t  it? 

I  mean,  it  really  all  belongs  to  you,  not  to 
Mr.  Upton?” 

“Yes,”  said  Lady  Edith,  coldly.  “It  is 
mine.  It  was  my  husband’s  wedding 
present.” 

“A  magnificent  present.” 

“Yes,”  said  Lady  Edith. 

She  spoke  coldly,  because  her  friend’s 
somewhat  odd  question  had  set  her  thinking 
of  all  those  estate-agents  again. 

After  tea  she  took  her  friend  for  a  long 
drive,  and  during  the  drive  she  related  the 
annoyance  to  which  she  had  been  subjected 
by  the  agents.  She  talked  of  the  agents  with 
the  utmost  scorn  and  strong  indignation. 

“Ripe!  They  call  it  ripe  for  development. 
They  say  I  ought  to  sell  it  for  buildmg.” 

‘‘Oh,”  said  Angela,  “you  wouldn’t  like 
to  sell  it,  of  course?” 

“Like?  I  wouldn’t  sell  it  for  any  consid¬ 
eration  whatever.  If  it  was  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a  square  foot,  they  should  not 
have  it.” 

“Oh,”  said  Angela. 

Lady  Edith,  while  she  dressed  for  dinner, 
left  her  friend  time  to  smooth  her  hair  and 
put  on  her  hat  again,  and  time  also  for  re¬ 
flection  and  musing.  The  visitor  was  on 
the  terrace  when  the  hostess  came  down, 
looking  queenlike  and  gracious  and  alto-  j 
gether  splendid.  I 


“Edith,”  said  the  visitor,  abruptly,  “my 
husband  says  Mr.  Upton  has  ceased  to  act 
for  the  United  Bank.” 

“Has  he?  I  know  nothing  of  business 
matters.” 

“They  are  all  having  a  baddish  time  in  the 
City,  my  husband  says.”  And  the  guest 
looked  hard  at  her  hostess,  who  was  looking 
down  her  vista  at  the  church-tower. 

“Are  they?” 

It  was  rather  a  silent  meal.  The  two 
friends  had  talked  about  so  many  things 
already  that  there  was  not  much  more  to 
talk  about.  It  was  a  still,  oppressive  night; 
and  there  was  not  a  leaf  stirring  as  they 
stood  once  more  on  the  terrace,  listening 
for  the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels. 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  said  Angela 
Dunford,  at  this  last  moment,  very  ab¬ 
ruptly.  “When  you  speak  of  Mr.  Upton 
you  might  be  speaking  of  a  stranger.” 

Lady  Edith  laughed.  “It  is  not  necet- 
sary— is  it?— to  convey  all  one’s  feelings  in 
the  tone  of  one’s  voice.” 

Angela,  she  thought,  had  exceeded  an 
old  friend’s  license.  An  old  playmate  and 
girl  friend  is  entitled  to  be  a  bore,  but  she 
is  not  entitled  to  be  impertinent. 

“Edith,  I  have  something  on  my  mind. 
I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you — Bertie  says 
there  are  things  being  said  about  Mr.  Up¬ 
ton— things  that  a  wife  ought  to  know. 
People  are  talking  about  it.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  he  is  paying  the  bills 
—of  some  actress?” 

“Oh,  no!  They  say — well,  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  going  to  pieces — that  he  has  been 
speculating  unsuccessfully.” 

“That  can  not  be  true.  His  firm  does  not 
speculate.” 

“How  do  you  know?  You  say  you  know 
nothing  about  him  and  his  business.  Well, 
I  thought  you  ought  to  know.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Lady  Edith.  “Though, 
really,  I  don’t  understand  why,  or  what  I 
can  do  in  the  matter.” 

“Don’t  you?  If  my  husband  was  in  any 
mess,  I  should  know  what  to  do!” 

“What?” 

“Stand  by  his  side  and  face  the  trouble 
with  him.  .  .  .  Good-night,  Edith.” 

V 

Lady  Edith,  alone  on  the  terrace  after 
her  friend  had  gone,  walked  up  and  down, 
thinking  deeply. 


She  understood  now.  This  was  what  had 
set  the  agents  moving.  Rumor  was  busy 
with  her  husband’s  name,  not  hers.  Dis¬ 
aster  was  in  the  air;  and  about  the  threat¬ 
ened  man  all  those  who  make  their  profit 
by  wreck  and  ruin,  like  vultures,  had  begun 
to  hover.  Doubtless  all  the  world  had  been 
talking,  and,  as  always,  the  wife  was  the 
last  to  hear  an  echo  of  the  ominous  chorus. 
Walking  slowly  to  and  fro,  she  thought 
of  how  this  trouble  had  come  unushered 
into  her  quiet,  guarded  life.  It  was  the  last 
danger  she  had  ever  thought  of:  that  the 
golden  heaps  of  money  would  one  day  melt 
and  vanish.  Now,  instinctively,  she  was 
sure  that  her  husband’s  ruin  would  be  com¬ 
plete  and  rapidly  consummated.  It  was 
the  common  end — had  she  ever  reflected — 
of  the  common  business  story.  Trite,  stale, 
and  yet  inevitable — she  had  seen  it  acted  in 
stage  plays,  had  read  it  again  and  again  in 
stupid  novels. 

“I  beg  your  pardon:  my  husband  will 
not  spare  expense,”  the  proud  wife  would 
say  defiantly.  “My  husband  is  a  rich  man.” 

"V/as  a  rich  man,”  some  one  would 
heavily  reply.  “Say  7vas,  not  is” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  your  husband  is  a  ruined 
pauper.”  (Act-drop.  End  of  Act  II,  etc.) 

Trouble,  perhaps  disgrace,  was  coming 
fast  into  her  quiet  life.  Disaster  was  in  the 
oppressively  heavy  air.  The  sky  was  grow¬ 
ing  darker;  the  long  summer  twilight  was 
gone;  and  the  starless  night  seemed  to  draw- 
in,  closer,  heavier,  each  time  that  she  turned 
in  her  thoughtful  pacings. 

.  She  was  thinking  of  him  now.  At  last 
her  thoughts  had  passed  from  herself,  from 
consideration  of  how  the  trouble  might 
affect  her,  to  how  it  might  affect  him.  Sud¬ 
denly,  pity  moved  her.  He  would  suffer; 
he  must  suffer  very  greatly  in  the  ruin  that, 
like  the  dark  night,  was  closing  him  round. 
He  was  a  strong  man,  a  resolute,  fighting 
man,  who  would  suffer  torments  of  mind  in 
his  failure.  He  was  not  the  sort  of  m.an  to 
take  defeat  easily;  to  get  up  from  the 
ground,  brush  the  dust  from  his  clothes, 
and  try  to  smile  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  He  had  fought  a  good  fight — she 
felt  no  doubt  of  that;  had  fought  longer 
and  harder  than  another  sort  of  man.  But, 
beaten  at  last,  he  would  be  heartbroken. 

Pity  pulled  at  her  heartstrings  as  she 
thought  of  him — grave,  silent,  self-re¬ 
pressed,  a  doomed  man  walking  in  a  crowd. 
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dosing  the  shut- 
butler  to  a 

the  porch.  lliHH^H|H^liHPHimH||^HH^^^fl|HH^^^B 

^  ‘  A  Mr.  Jeffer-  lady  edith  was  perceptibly  ruffled  at  last,  the  Rcmw 

les,  my  lady,”  little  tradesman  who  calub 

said  the  butler, 

coming  from  the  porch.  “One  of  Mr.  “I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,”  said  Mr. 
Upton’s  clerks,  my  lady,  from  Lombard  Jefferies,  politely,  “at  such  an  hour.  But  I 
Street.”  hoped  to  find  Mr.  Upton  here,  or  that  he 

Then  the  visitor  advanced  into  the  hall,  would  have  left  me  some  message.” 


envied  by  many 
while  he  carried 
his  secret  burden 
of  dread.  As  she 
thought  of  him 
now,  her  friend’s 
words  sounded 
again  in  her  ears. 
She  must  go  to 
him  to-morrow 
morning.  She 
must  stand  by  his 
side  and  help  him 
toface  his  trouble. 
She  must  do  her 
duty.  And  while 
she  thought  of  her 
wifely  duty,  sad¬ 
ness,  regret,  wear¬ 
iness  possessed 
her — an  infinite 
weariness  made 
her  footsteps  drag 
as  she  turned 
from  the  dark 
terrace  toward 
the  lighted  house. 

There  was  a 
sound  of  voices 
in  the  hall,  and 
for  a  moment  she 
thought  that  her 
husband  had 
come  down  —  to 
excuse  her  from 
the  task  of  going 
to  him.  The 
weight  slipped 
from  her  feet,  and 
her  steps  quick¬ 
ened  as  she  went 
toward  the 
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Street  manner. 

“I  live  at 
Twickenham,” 
said  Mr,  Jefferies. 
“So  I  just  came 
on  to  Kingston  to 
inquire.” 

Lady  Edith, 
speaking  to  the 
visitor,  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  in¬ 
terest  shown  in 
this  visit  by  her 
servants.  The 
butler  was  lend¬ 
ing  an  attentive 
ear;  the  footmen 
were  pretending 
to  be  busy  with 
the  shutters, 
slowly,  noiselessly 
lifting  bars  and 
closing  flaps;  Ser¬ 
geant,  her  maid, 
passing  through 
the  hall,  lingered 
on  the  stairs;  a 
baize  door  that 
led  to  the  offices 
had  moved  slight¬ 
ly —  there  were 
hidden  listeners. 
Disaster  was  in 
the  air.  Echoes 
of  the  ominous 
City  chatter  had 
been  heard  in 
outer  halls  and 
lobbies. 

“Not  finding 
him  in  South 
Audley  Street,  I 
thought  I  would 
come  on .  I 
thought  perhaps 
he  might  have 
left  a  message  for 
me  with  you.” 
“No.” 

“Knowing  that 

*6an  with  an  impertinent  letter  from  a  vulgar,  pushing  he  had  been  here 

Jihself  an  estate-agent.  this  afternoon,  I 

thought - ” 

Mr.  Jefferies  was  a  bearded,  middle-aged  “But  Mr.  Upton  has  not  been  here  to-day.” 
man— sedate,  self-repressed,  one  might  say,  “I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,”  said  the 
as  his  master:  a  fitting  and  suitable  attentive  butler.  “The  master  was  here  this 
confidential  clerk,  with  a  fine  Lombard  afternoon — w'hile  you  were  out  driving.” 
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“For  how  long?” 

“About  an  hour,  my  lady.  He  said  he 
would  not  disturb  you  in  any  case;  but 
you  were  out  for  the  drive,  my  lady.” 

“Yes,  my  lady,”  said  Sergeant,  the  maid. 
“He  was  in  his  room  for  over  an  hour.” 

“Oh,  you  saw  him?”  said  Lady  Edith, 
rather  breathlessly.  “Did  he  say  if  he 
would  be  down  for  the  week-end?  Did  he 
leave  any  message — for  me,  I  mean?” 

“Er — no,  my  lady,”  said  Sergeant.  “No, 
my  lady.” 

Lady  Edith  told  the  visitor  to  follow  her 
into  a  pretty  little  room  on  the  left  of  the 
hall,  and  to  close  the  door.  “Tell  me  what 
you  want  exactly.  There  is  some  serious 
trouble — in  Lombard  Street?” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Jefferies,  with  a  depre¬ 
cating  gesture,  “a  pressure  of  business — cer¬ 
tainly;  and  we  are,  perhaps,  a  little  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  as  it  were — for  the  moment.” 

Mr.  Jefferies  was  calm,  self-p>ossessed,  but 
graver  in  the  little  room  than  he  had  been  in 
the  big  hall;  and  with  every  word  he 
ruffled  Lady  Edith’s  composure  more  and 
more  completely. 

“I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  find  Mr.  Upton 
to-morrow  morning  in  South  Audley  Street 
— I  have  very  little  doubt.  That’s  what  I 
will  do — go  there,  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  take  his  instructions.  We  are — as  I 
say — rather  at  sixes  and  sevens.” 

“What  time  will  he  go  to  the  office  to¬ 
morrow?” 

Mr.  Jefferies  glanced  round  the  room. 
He  did  not  reply  to  this  inquiry.  “What 
time  in  the  morning  do  you  expect  him  in 
Lombard  Street?” 

“We  expected  him  there  this  afternoon,” 
said  Mr.  Jefferies  gravely,  “but  he  didn’t 
come.” 

“And  were  you — did  his  absence  make 
things  more  difficult  for  you?” 

“Well — no  easier.  But  I  was  not  thinking 
of  that.  You — see,  the  fact  is — as  I  say,  we 
expected  him.  It  is,  of  course,  impK)rtant 
that  he  should  give  us  all  the  fullest  in¬ 
structions — just  now.”  And  Mr.  Jefferies 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it. 

“I  don’t  suppose,”  he  said,  still  looking 
at  his  watch,  “that  Mr.  Upton  tells  you 
much  about  office-work  and  us — our  names 
even.  But  I  can  assure  you  I  have  been  in 
Mr.  Upton’s  confidence.  I  assure  you  he 
reposes  trust  in  me.”  And  he  looked  up 
suddenly  from  his  watch  to  Lady  Eolith’s 
face.  “I  wish  I  could  have  seen  him  to¬ 


night.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  him. 

If  he  is  here,  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  see  him.’’ 

Lady  Edith’s  hand  began  to  shake,  and 
her  face  was  very  pale.  The  man  thought 
she  was  deceiving  him:  that,  in  this  hour  of 
crisis,  she  was  hiding  her  husband  from  his 
confidential  clerk.  Eagerly  she  protested 
her  innocence;  and  Mr.  Jefferies,  with  his 
eyes  upion  her  face,  at  once  believed  her. 

“Forgive  me,”  he  said.  “I  see  I  was 
wrong.  I  thought  it  was  just  possible. 
Well,  I  can’t  do  anything  more.  .  . . 
Eleven-fifteen — the  last  train  has  gone  from 
Kingston— so  I  can’t  go  back  to  town  to¬ 
night.  ,  .  .  I’ll  just  walk  home  to  Twicken¬ 
ham,  and  go  up  first  thing  to-morrow.” 

He  had  frightened  her.  With  every  word 
he  frightened  her  more.  Disaster  and  dis¬ 
grace  w'ere  coming  to  her.  All  her  com¬ 
posure  had  been  blown  from  her  by  the  cold 
wind  of  ruin.  Lady  Edith,  of  the  third  and 
fourth  garden-parties,  had  vanished  ut¬ 
terly;  it  was  only  a  white-faced,  frightened, 
commonplace  woman  who  was  clinging  now 
to  the  visitor’s  arm,  and  imploring  him  to 
tell  her  the  truth. 

“For  God’s  sake — don’t  keep  things  back 
from  me!  What  is  it?  You — you  want  to 
warn  him.  How — how  can  I  help  him? 
You — you  want  him  to  get  away— before 
the  morning?” 

“No,  no,”  said  Mr.  Jefferies,  stoutly,  but 
very  gravely.  “I  wonder  you  think  that. 
No.  Certainly  not.  There’s  nothing  wron^ 
in  that  sense.  If — if  we  are  in  trouble— apd 
I  don’t  say  we  are - ” 

“You  are  not  telling  me  your  real 
thought.” 

Then,  with  a  very  curious  change  of  man¬ 
ner,  in  broken  sentences  this  Mr.  Jefferies 
told  her  something  of  his  real  thought. 
“You  wouldn’t  understand— what  I  mean. 
I’m  not  thinking  of  the  business:  I’m  think¬ 
ing — of  him.  Lady  Edith— you  wouldn’t 
understand.  In  business,  men  are  bound 
together  by  more  than  the  mere  money. 
Employer  and  employed  are  sometimes— 
friends.  That’s  what  he  and  I  are.  I  owe 
him  everything — he  trusts  me — he  knows 
that  I  pay  my  debt — in  love.  He  is  worried 
to  death— I’ve  been  trying  to  make  him 
face  it — to  help  him,  as  best  I  could— not 
to  lose  heart — to  keep  steady  on  his  base— 
whatever  happens.” 

They  were  her  friend’s  words,  sounded 
again  in  this  strange  voice.  To  stand  by  his 
side  and  face  the  trouble  with  him!  That 
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was  all  the  Lombard  Street  clerk  wished 
to  do.  That  was  what  was  keeping  him  out 
of  his  bed  at  night.  Love  of  his  employer, 
not  fear  of  losing  his  employment,  was  driv¬ 
ing  the  man. 

Soon  now  the  man  left  her,  and  she  was 
alone  to  think  over  it. 

In  his  dark  hour  her  husband  had  not 
turned  to  her  for  love  or  sympathy.  Why 
should  he?  What  had  she  ever  done  to  tell 
him  that  he  would  find  either  if  the  need 
came?  Pity  and  shame  were  strong  upon 
her  as  she  went  down  a  corridor  and  turned 
on  the  electric  light  in  her  husband’s  little- 
used  library.  He  had  been  here  to-day — 
alone  with  his  misery  for  an  hour  or  more; 
and  he  had  told  the  servants  that  she  was 
'  not  to  be  disturbed.  In  his  misery  he  had 
wished  to  avoid  her — as  if  she  had  been  an 
enemy,  not  a  wife. 

“Not  to  lose  heart.  ...  To  keep  steady 
on  his  base,  whatever  happens!”  Even 
now,  looking  round  the  empty  room,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  man’s  words,  she  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  man’s  real  thought. 

The  room  was  large  and  unhomelike — 
without  the  pretty  things  that  abounded  in 
other  parts  of  the  house:  a  rarely  used 
room,  scrupulously  neat  and  tidy.  Tidier, 
perhaps,  to-night  than  she  had  ever  seen  it: 
on  the  big  desk  no  litter  such  as  a  busy  man 
often  leaves,  every  drawer  emptied  of 
memoranda  and  notes,  all  endorsed  letters 
carefully  burnt;  there  was  the  pile  of  black 
ashes  in  the  iron  grate — a  room  tidied  and 
set  in  order  by  a  man  who  meant  never  to 
use  it  again. 

At  last  she  understood  the  thought. 

When  Sergeant,  the  maid,  came  to  the 
open  door,  her  mistress  was  on  her  knees 
by  the  bureau,  with  her  hands  shaking  and 
rattling  in  the  empty  drawers.  The  maid’s 
face  was  as  white  as  that  of  her  mistress, 
presently,  as  the  girl  stammered  out  her 
replies. 

“My  lady.  I  must  tell  you.  .  .  .  I — 
I  am  frightened.  My  lady,  he  gave  me  the 
letter  to  give  you  to-morrow  morning — 
not  before.” 

“Where  is  it?  Give  it  me!” 

Lady  Edith  snatched  it  from  the  girl’s 
hands,  and  her  own  hands  shook  so  vio¬ 
lently  that  it  seemed  she  would  never  be 
able  to  tear  open  the  envelojje. 

I  am  in  great  difficulties,  and,  really,  I  see  only 
one  way  out  of  them.  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave 
you  like  this;  but  you  must  sell  Limes  Court  and 


do  the  best  you  can.  They  tell  me  the  ground  is 
ripe  for  building. 

Then  Lady  Edith  rushed  out  into  the 
corridor — ghastly  white,  with  a  hand  above 
her  head,  calling,  in  a  voice  that  rose  to  a 
scream : 

“Reynolds!  William!  Who  is  there? 
Come  here!”  The  servants  had  never 
heard  or  seen  the  like  of  it.  “Wake  them 
at  the  stables!  The  carriage!  The  horses! 
For  God’s  sake  be  quick!” 

VI 

Suicide!  Nothing  else!  Death  was  in 
the  air! 

With  clenched  hands  she.  was  pacing  to 
and  fro  in  the  stable-yard,  while  the  scared 
servants  were  dragging  out  her  smart  vic¬ 
toria,  bringing  harness  for  the  sleepy  horses, 
tumbling  into  their  clothes,  tumbling  over 
one  another  in  their  frantic  haste.  Panic 
spread  from  her:  she  had  filled  the  night 
with  fear. 

“For  God’s  sake  be  quick!  Can’t — can’t 
you  see — it — it’s  life  and  death?” 

Livid,  shaking,  stammering,  she  stood 
among  her  grooms,  praying  to  them  for 
speed.  Swept  away  on  a  wind  of  horror, 
their  proud,  calm-voiced  lady  had  vanished 
in  the  darkness  between  house  and  stables; 
here,  in  the  lamplight  by  the  coach-house 
doors,  was  a  disheveled,  agonized  suppli¬ 
ant  praying  to  them  for  speed. 

He  was  alone  in  the  silent  house  so  many 
miles  away,  calling  to  Death  to  come  to 
him.  It  was  a  race  against  Death.  If  she 
could  get  to  him  first,  if  she  could  stand  by 
his  side,  she  could  save  him.  The  delay 
almost  drove  her  mad. 

“All  right,  my  lady.  Right  now.” 

The  coachman,  in  his  stable  clothes,  had 
pulled  on  his  gloves  after  buckling  the  reins. 
Her  maid  had  brought  her  a  hat,  and  put  a 
big  cloak  round  her  bare  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  maid,  in  bonnet  and  jacket,  thought 
she  was  going  for  the  drive  also,  but  she  was 
told  to  stand  back. 

“I  best  take  a  chap  with  me,  my  lady,” 
said  the  coachman.  “Jump  up,  Dick.” 

“No;  no  one!  No  one  to  add  to  the 
weight.  Go  on.  Drive  on.” 

Two  of  the  stablemen  had  run  forward 
with  lanterns,  to  get  the  gates  op)ened,  to 
light  them  on  their  way.  It  was  so  dark 
beneath  the  spreading  limes  that  the  coach¬ 
man  was  compelled  to  drive  very  slowly  till 
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they  came  out  between  the  meadows.  Then 
they  went  at  a  swinging  trot  along  the 
smooth  gravel  to  the  twinkling  lantern  at 
the  open  gates.  Slowly  again  through  the 
stone  pillars,  and  slowly  turning  out  into 
the  broad  high-road. 

“Now — now  gallop  them.  Make  them 
gallop  now.” 

Then  the  light  from  the  carriage-lamps 
flashed  upon  brick  walls,  glass  fronts  of 
shops,  white  palings  of  villas;  the  beat  of 
the  iron  shoes  rang  out  loud  and  clear: 
the  race  with  Death  had  started.  The 
coachman  shouted  to  a  sleepy  w’agoner, 
and  the  light  carriage  swept  by  in  safety. 
A  policeman  was  calling  after  them.  A  dog 
barked  at  them,  followed  them  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.  From  wall  to  wall  the  clatter  of 
the  galloping  feet  echoed  and  reverberated. 

They  were  forced  to  let  the  horses  walk 
when  they  came  to  the  first  steep  hill,  past 
the  Kingston  gate  of  Richmond  Park. 

“Pity  we  couldn’t  ’a’  gone  through  the 
park,”  said  the  coachman.  “It  would  ’a’ 
saved  us  a  lot  if  the  park  was  op)en.” 

While  they  mounted  the  hill  she  was 
standing  up,  talking  to  her  coachman,  with 
her  white  face  touching  his  elbow  some¬ 
times.  He  explained  that  it  would  be  fatal 
to  try  to  gallop  up  the  hill.  “Only  bust  ’em 
before  we  get  to  Wimbledon  Common.  Let 
’em  catch  their  wind  now,  and  we’ll  do 
nicely.”  He  explained  to  her  that  the  road 
through  Richmond  was  under  repair,  or  he 
would  have  gone  that  way.  “It’s  a  bit 
longer,  but  it’s  a  better  road,  if  it  was  in 
order;  but  it  isn’t.  Once  we  get  to  the  top 
of  the  Common  we’ll  have  a  fair  run,  down 
Roehampton  Lane  and  on  to  Hammer¬ 
smith.” 

All  terms  and  ceremonies  had  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  darkness  as  they  went  up  this 
first  hill.  No  “my  lady”  even.  Something 
in  the  heavy  air  stifled  ceremony. 

“Soon  as  we’re  over  Hammersmith 
Bridge,”  said  the  coachman,  “w'e  shall  get 
among  the  night-crawlers — the  cabs,  I 
mean.  You  best  pick  up  a  hansom  then 
and  go  on  in  that.  My  horses  will  be  about 
beat  by  the  time  we  reach  the  bridge.” 

Then  they  galloped  once  more,  upon  the 
flat,  broad  road,  between  stately,  sleeping 
houses;  slower  again,  down  the  long  hill; 
and  once  more  galloping,  through  the  vale, 
toward  the  next  hill. 

With  clenched  hands  she  sat  staring  in 
front  of  her,  almost  frozen  with  horror. 


Death  was  flying  before  her  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  flying  to  the  far-off  house  where  he 
stood  waiting. 

He  would  wait  for  the  night.  He  would 
W'ait  till  the  night  fell  deep  and  full,  and 
then  he  would  creep  out  of  the  silent  house, 
steal  to  the  black  river,  and  drop  from  a 
stone  parapet  into  the  darkness  below.  He 
would  wait  till  all  was  silent  in  the  street 
beneath  the  window’s,  and  then  would  go 
from  her  with  a  flash  of  fire  and  a  puff  of 
smoke.  He  would  wait  in  the  silence  with  a 
glass  in  his  hand,  would  drink,  let  the  glass 
fall  and  break  upon  the  floor,  and,  gasping, 
w’ould  drop  forward  from  his  chair.  In 
imagination  she  could  see  him.  Would 
she  be  in  time? 

In  this  long  drive,  all  her  married  life 
seemed  to  come  back  to  her.  How  selfish 
she  had  been  always,  how  cold,  how  cruel— 
always.  As  she  thought  of  it,  her  love 
seemed  to  come  back  to  her.  She  had  loved 
him.  At  first,  not  at  all.  Then,  because  of 
his  love  for  her,  because  of  the  bond  itself, 
she  had  been  forced  to  love  him.  For  a 
little  while — for  a  little  while  after  the 
priest  had  joined  their  hands,  she  had  really 
loved  him.  If  there  had  been  children— 
she  would  have  loved  him  always. 

How  cruelly  selfish  she  had  been!  She 
thought  of  attempts  he  had  made  to  bring 
her  back  to  him — a  word,  a  tone,  a  gesture, 
the  meaning  of  which  she  had  understood, 
but  ignored.  She  thought  of  him  lying  ill, 
of  his  gratitude  to  her  for  sitting  by  his  bed¬ 
side.  In  imagination  she  felt  his  hand  upon 
her  wrist,  heard  his  low  voice: 

“Edith,  don’t  read  any  more.  Don’t 
tire  yourself.  Edith,  how  good  you  have 
been  to  me  while  I  have  been  lying  here! 
I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness  to  me— 
never  forget  it.” 

And  she  had  opened  the  book  again  and 
read  on;  not  because  he  wanted  to  hear 
more,  but  because  it  was  less  trouble  to 
read  to  him  than  to  talk  to  him.  She  could 
not  look  back  even  upon  this  famous  bedside 
reading  without  shame  and  regret. 

How  generous  he  had  been  always!  He 
had  given  her -all  his  gold;  and  when  the 
gold  was  gone  he  would  rather  face  death 
than  empty-handed  meet  her.  And  she 
thought  of  how  she  had  spent  while  he 
toiled;  of  her  careless,  grand,  unquestion¬ 
ing  way  of  using  his  money.  She  thought 
of  something  he  had  once  said.  “We  are 
steadily  increasing  our  expenses.”  “H’e”— 
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not  “You."  And  she  had  said:  “I  thought 
you  were  so  rich,”  or  something  like  that — 
something  utterly  unworthy.  “Yes,”  he 
said;  “but  I  should  be  richer  if  I  sometimes 
saved  money.”  “Is  it  worth  while  saving?” 
she  answered.  “What  should  we  save  for?” 
That  was  a  cruel — a  bitterly  cruel — thing 
to  say. 

Horror  froze  her  blood  now  as  she  thought 
of  these  things.  She  had  been  driving  him 
on— to  this.  The  carriage-lamps  flashed 
upon  brick  walls  again,  and  the  clatter  of 
the  flying  feet  echoed  loud  and  long.  They 
were  dashing  down  Roehampton  Lane. 
Would  she  be  in  time?  Henceforth  she 
thought  no  more  of  the  past.  She  thought 
only  of  him,  with  ever-increasing  fear. 

She  had  felt  certain  that  he  would  be  at 
the  house  in  South  Audley  Street;  that  he 
would  go  there  some  time  this  evening,  as 
he  had  been  to  Kingston,  to  make  all  tidy 
and  neat  in  the  room  that  he  meant  never 
to  use  again.  Instinctively  she  had  been 
certain  that  he  would  go  there — to  wait. 
But  now,  as  she  drew  nearer  to  her  goal, 
fear  broke  her  thought,  fear  nearly  drove 
her  mad.  The  last  half  hour — first  with  the 
beaten  horses,  and  then  in  the  hansom-cab 
on  again  from  Hammersmith  Broadway — 
was  an  interminable  agony. 

No  light  showed  from  the  house;  not  a 
sound  came  to  her  as  she  sprang  from  the 
cab  and  with  shaking  fingers  set  her  latch¬ 
key  in  the  lock. 

A  policeman  watched  her  as  she  let  her¬ 
self  into  the  dark  hall,  and  then  he  stood 
talking  to  the  cabman. 


“Seems  in  a  hurry  about  something,  eh? 
What’s  up,  I  wonder?” 

Light  from  beneath  the  door  of  his  room 
on  the  first  floor;  and,  when  her  shaking 
hand  was  on  the  door  itself,  something  that 
seemed  to  make  her  heart  turn  to  fire,  and 
then  stop  beating — the  sound  of  a  footstep. 

He  was  by  his  writing-table,  stooping 
over  a  tin  box,  tidying  his  papers.  There 
was  a  litter  of  papers  on  the  floor;  there 
were  papers  on  his  table,  on  the  seats  of 
chairs;  papers  smoldering  above  a  heap  of 
ashes  on  the  hearth.  Close  to  his  desk  lay 
his  watch.  He  had  been  busily  setting  his 
papers  in  order:  working  through  the  silent 
night-hours,  with  his  watch  open  to  tell  him 
when  he  must  strike  work  and  use  the  re¬ 
volver  that  lay  waiting  near  the  watch. 

He  was  gray,  haggard,  dreadful  to  see — 
a  doomed  man  methodically  working  on, 
with  Death  staring  in  his  eyes  and  whisper¬ 
ing  in  his  ears. 

Lady  Edith  was  on  her  knees,  an  arm 
clinging  round  his  legs,  a  hand  pulling  at 
his  sleeve.  She  was  moaning;  she  was 
sobbing;  she  was  clinging  to  her  husband 
with  frenzied  strength. 

“Oh,  oh,  oh! — thank  God! — oh,  thank 
God,  I  am  in  time!” 

That  was  how  Limes  Court  came  into  the 
market. 

Mr.  Upton  has  been  compelled  to  begin 
all  over  again.  But  he  will  succeed — be¬ 
cause  his  wife  is  standing  by  his  side,  facing 
his  troubles  with  him. 


IF  YOU  want  to  get  a  clear  opinion  on  the 
claims  for  and  against  Socialism — and  you 
ought  to- read  the  debate  on  Socialisnit  be¬ 
tween  Morris  Hillquit  and  John  Augustine  Ryan, 
D.  D.,  which  opens  on  Page  482  of  this  number. 
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N  THE  night  of  October  13, 
last  year,  a  strange  airship  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  above  Sheer¬ 
ness,  Lxindon’s  military  outpost 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames — a  huge  bulk 
aglow  with  light.  England,  with  her  peren¬ 
nial  suspicion,  had  new  visions  of  a  “Flying 
Dutchman.” 

Again,  at  night,  the  vision  in  the  sky  was 
seen  over  Dover,  and  again  the  visitor’s 
brilliant  illumination  indicated  friendly  in¬ 
tentions.  Yet  England  was  agitated  from 
end  to  end  by  the  one  question:  Was  it  a 
war  Zeppelin? 

The  first  caller  turned  out  to  be  the  pas¬ 
senger  Zeppelin,  Hansa.  The  other  was  her 
sister  ship,  the  Viktoria  Luise.  Unbidden, 
they  were  demonstrating  the  opening  of  air- 
traffic  between  the  “tight  litHe  isle”  and 
her  German  neighbor. 


Since  then  the  Zeppelins  have  made  a 
mill-pond  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  scales 
have  fallen  from  English  eyes.  England  is 
re-reading  her  prophetic  Tennyson,  her 
Wells,  and  her  Kipling,  and  beginning  to 
realize  the  dawn  of  commercial  air-traffic. 
And,  in  view  of  Germany’s  strong  plea  for 
peace  and  progress,  England  may  now  de¬ 
cide  that  the  foreign  airships  were  only  the 
“night  mail”  arriving. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  another  Zeppelin,  the 
Sachsen,  flew  from  southern  Germany  to 
Vienna  in  half  the  running-time  of  the  fast¬ 
est  express  train,  rode  out  a  heavy  thunder¬ 
storm  at  anchorage,  and  returned  through  a 
heavy  storm  to  her  jxirt. 

And  there  is  also  the  memorable  voyage 
of  the  German  Admiralty’s  new  marine 
Zeppelin. 

This  destroyer,  on  the  morning  of  October 
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13,  1912,  started  from  the  Swiss  frontier, 
with  a  war  crew’  of  twenty-one,  three  tons 
of  ballast  representing  munitions,  and  fuel 
for  a  voyage  of  fifty  hours.  Twelve  hun¬ 
dred  miles  it  flew — nearly  half  the  distance 
over  the  Atlantic — across  German  soil  and 
the  North  Sea,  to  the  island  of  Heligoland, 
then  above  the  Danish  peninsula  and  the 
Baltic  Sea,  to  Berlin.  For  thirty-one  hours 
it  was  driven  through  a  dense  fog  that  pre¬ 
vailed  over  all  Germany  and  the  sea,  and 
for  not  one  moment  were  its  navigators 
without  knowledge  of  their  ship’s  exact 
position. 

These  repeated  demonstrations  have  been 
greeted  throughout  Germany  as  definite 
assurance  that  the  day  of  air-travel  has 
arrived;  that  steamships  on  the  ocean  are 
not  more  “practical”  than  sky  liners.  Two 
or  three  months  ago  Count  Zeppelin  and 
his  technical  staff  announced  that  a  modern 
2^pelin  will  cross  the  Atlantic  in  three 
days,  perhaps  in  1913.  They  are  ready  at 
any  time  to  build  the  ship,  which  would 
require  only  a  perfectly  practical  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  present  ships.  The  last  doubt  of 
the  Zeppelin’s  ability  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
was  removed  two  months  ago  when  Karl 
Maybach,  designer  of  the  Zeppelin  motor, 
announced,  in  honor  of  Count  Zeppelin’s 
seventy-fifth  birthday,  that  he  had  built  a 
new  motor,  stronger  and  lighter,  which  will 
enable  a  Zeppelin  to  carry  800  horsepower 
instead  of  500. 

Already  there  are  ten  Zeppelins  in  the 
air,  and  one  is  being  turned  out  every  month. 
As  if  to  place  the  seal  of  confidence  on  a  new 
epoch,  the  German  Admiralty  has  ordered 
a  fleet  of  ten  mammoth  sea-going  Zepp>elins. 

Whether  this  new  instrument  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  war  or  for  commerce,  Germany’s 
airships  undoubtedly  lead  the  world.  The 
German  Emperor  uttered  no  idle  words 
when  he  recently  wrote  to  Count  Zeppelin: 
“The  empire  of  the  air  is  settled.  German 
genius,  German  generosity,  German  perseve¬ 
rance,  have  dissolved  all  doubt  as  to  the  place 
of  the  Fatherland  in  the  conquest  to  come.” 
From  her  “soap-bubbles”  and  “floating 
sausages”  Germany  has  developed  the  only 
air-machine  that  gives  definite  promise  of 
doing  the  world’s  work  of  to-morrow. 

But  mark:  It  is  not  merely  in  construct¬ 
ive  genius  in  building  airships  that  Ger- 
niany  is  years  ahead  of  other  nations,  but 
also  in  mastery  of  air-navigation.  For 
Germany  alone  is  actually  navigating  the 


air.  Germany  alone  has  penetrated  Nature’s 
aerial  mysteries,  and  worked  out  from  them 
a  new  science  and  art. 

The  very  fundamental  of  air-navigation 
is  working  in  harmony  with  Nature’s  laws. 
Instead  of  trying  to  master  the  opposition 
of  the  winds,  Zepjjelins  are  selecting  air-paths 
of  least  resistance.  They  choose  routes  by 
which  they  altogether  avoid  head-winds,  and 
thus  achieve  results  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  and  exp)ense.  They  are  learning  to 
let  Nature  help!  —  that  is  the  true  art  of 
air-navigation. 

HIGHWAYS  OF  THE  SKIES 

Zeppelins  have  fully  demonstrated  that 
the  whole  air  is  a  system  of  wind-rivers, 
flowing  at  different  levels,  shifting  in  regular 
sequence.  The  meteorologist  now  positively 
predicts  how  all  the  wind-rivers  will  have 
shifted  by  the  end  of  every  three  hours, 
and  every  weather  station  in  Germany 
furnishes  airships,  while  under  w’ay,  with  a 
complete  weather  prophecy  of  Europe  for 
twenty  hours  ahead,  and  with  a  report  of 
the  winds’  changes  over  all  localities.  This 
information  about  the  winds  the  weather 
station  gets  by  measuring,  simultaneously, 
the  drift  of  tiny  pilot-balloons. 

Reports  are  then  telegraphed  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  charting-office,  where  they  are  made 
visible  in  consecutive  charts,  a  separate  one 
for  each  level.  The  curving  courses  of  all 
winds  are  seen  in  a  mass  of  wavy  lines. 
Under  this,  the  map  of  the  country  reveals 
at  a  glance  the  quickest  air-route  between 
.  any  two  cities  at  the  moment,  and  another 
chart  shows  the  routes  that  will  be  quickest 
three  hours  later. 

By  wireless  the  airship  acquires  news  of 
these  changes,  and  up-to-the-minute  charts 
are  quickly  drawn  on  board  by  referring  to 
those  originally  shipped.  Thus  these  charts, 
corresponding  to  hydrographic  charts  for 
ocean-liners,  are  practically  a  motion-pic¬ 
ture  film  of  the  shifting  wind-rivers. 

This  aerographic  system,  though  not  yet 
perfect,  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  whole 
movement  of  the  air,  and  it  has  placed  the 
airship  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  German 
Aeronautic  Commission  has  worked  out  safe 
sailing-routes  over  Europe  and  adjacent 
seas;  and  the  air-currents  over  the  Atlantic 
have  been  charted  by  Professor  Rotch  and 
Professor  Hugo  Hergesell  for  the  use  of  the 
great  airship  that  Germany  is  ready  to  build. 


AN  AIRSHIP  HULL  STILL  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  STOCKS.  OBSERVE  THE  GAS 
COMPARTMENT  INSIDE  THE  WOODEN  LATTICE  OF  THE  SKELETON  AND,  AT  THE 
EXTREME  LEFT,  THE  OUTER  WEATHERPROOF  SKIN  OF  THE  CRAFT. 


The  Way  of  a 

They  ach’ise  using  the  p)ermanent  trade- 
wind  from  Europe  to  America,  and  return¬ 
ing  on  the  constant  eastward  flow  of  the 
fcster  upper  currents.  Professor  Hergesell’s 
Rport,  now  with  the  German  Admiralty, 

,  ihows  that  either  Zeppelin  or  Schuette- 
Lfln/.  airships  can  depend  on  the  trade-wind 
as  far  north  as  the  Azores,  to  make  the 
passage  in  two  days. 

Professor  Rotch’s  fine  sailing-charts  of  the 
wind  route  to  Europe  show  that  all  winds, 
no  matter  how  they  may  be  blowing  at  sea- 
level,  begin  to  turn  east  at  3,000  feet,  and 
airships  making,  under  their  awn  power, 
only  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  while  travel- 
-  ing  little  higher  than  half  a  mile,  will  make 
the  eastward  passage  in  two  days. 

Twenty -five  miles  for  the  airship — the 
wind  does  the  rest! 

i  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  air-line  is  not 
tecessarily  the  shortest  in  the  air.  Aero- 
plane  pilots  learn  this  lesson  when  they  fly 
against  the  wind  in  a  straight  line  from  start 
to  finish.  They  find  their  way  easily,  but  it 
takes  twice  as  long  to  arrive  as  if  they 
ligzagged  from  current  to  current.  A  water 
amdogy  is  furnished  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 

,  where  steamers,  to  save  time  and  strain  on 
ship  and  passengers,  often  leave  the  shortest 
r  route  to  compromise  with  crazy  “monsoon 
i  currents.”  A  nine -knot  tramp  steamer 
from  Smgapore,  favored  by  the  currents, 
leaches  Hong-Kong  in  eight  days,  while 
ci^teen-knot  mail  steamers  on  the  shorter 
mid-sea  track,  making  against  the  monsoon, 
often  take  ten  to  twelve.  In  the  same  way, 
the  pilot’s  wisdom  permits  an  airship  to  save 
time,  fuel,  and  money  by  zigzagging  from 
current  to  current. 

i 

A  GENUINE  HUMAN  BIRD 

Yet  in  certain  sequences  the  currents  blow 
Itraight  and  then  the  aircraft  can  make 
P  record  speed  with  little  power.  Henri  Salmet 
found  this  out  by  accident.  Summoned  from 
London  to  Paris  on  urgent  business,  while 
trains  and  steamers  were  tied  up  by  the 
British  coal  strike,  the  aviator  recklessly 
’  took  to  the  air  in  a  storm.  Above  the  clouds, 
where  he  had  nothing  to  guide  him,  a  swift 
wind-river  shot  his  feathery  craft  straight 
into  France — two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
miles  in  one  hundred  and  seventeen  minutes ; 
■  he  arrived  ahead  of  his  own  telegrams,  and 
m^e  the  record  for  human  travel.  The 
aviator  had  blundered  into  the  scientific 
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truth  that  during  storms  the  winds  fre¬ 
quently  blow  in  a  direct  line. 

This  is  the  secret  of  migrating  birds’  long 
annual  flight  over  seas.  Discerning  weather 
changes  by  slight  signs,  they  select  the  great 
storm- winds  that  will  aid  travel,  and  voyage 
upon  them  at  tremendous  speed.  The 
winds  are  not  only  their  support  but  their 
guide.  De  Cyon  showed  by  an  interesting 
experiment  with  carrier-pigeons  that  a 
bird’s  nostrils,  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
changes  in  the  air,  enable  it  to  remain  in  the 
same  wind-river  in  which  it  starts.  This  is 
the  bird’s  “sense  of  direction.”  Flocks 
bound  for  a  distant  island  have  been  seen 
flying  through  dense  fog  exactly  parallel 
with  a  steamer  bound  for  the  same  place. 

So  these  vast  bird-journeys,  punctual 
year  after  year  almost  to  the  day,  estab¬ 
lished  the  great  air-routes  over  sea  long 
before  science  discovered  how  to  use  them. 

STORMS  HAVE  NO  TERRORS 

Riding  on  the  wind  is  not,  physically  at 
least,  a  wild  and  terrible  adventure.  In 
the  fiercest  storm  the  airship,  immerged 
only  in  air,  suffers  none  of  the  pounding  and 
wrenching  and  twisting  to  which  an  ocean 
vessel  is  subjected  by  the  two  opposed  forces 
of  wind  and  wave.  The  Zeppelin  Hansa, 
during  a  review  of  the  German  fleet  off 
Heligoland,  flew  in  a  gale  over  the  North 
Sea  where  it  was  so  rough  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  boarded  the  flagship  at  Wilhelms- 
haven,  instead  of  at  sea,  as  usual.  But 
although  the  wind  at  the  airship’s  level  was 
•greater  than  on  the  water.  Captain  Doerr 
did  not  realize  the  roughness  of  the  weather 
until  below  him  he  saw  dreadnoughts  rock¬ 
ing  on  the  white-caps  like  small  boats. 

The  thunderstorm  over  land  is  for  the 
airship  the  equivalent  of  a  typhoon. 
After  it  passes,  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
exactly  like  the  sea  after  a  hurricane.  If 
caught,  the  airship  helmsmen  have  a  stiff  bit 
of  work  in  steering  through  the  tremendous 
up  and  down  drafts,  side  winds,  and  eddies — 
but  still  passengers,  not  realizing  that  they 
are  in  a  storm,  often  mistake  such  move¬ 
ments  for  mere  maneuvering. 

Here  is  a  heroic  instance. 

Captain  Hacker,  in  command  of  the  Vik¬ 
toria  Luise,  ran  into  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
while  in  flight  over  an  untried  route  from 
Chemnitz  to  Gotha.  A  wild  uprush  took 
hold  of  the  craft,  and  in  sixty  seconds  it  shot 
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up  a  thousand  feet.  There,  for  an  instant, 
the  Luise  hung  motionless.  Then  a  mon¬ 
strous  wave  of  cold  air  cast  her,  with  racing 
propellers,  back  to  within  four  hundred  feet 
of  the  ground,  where  she  was  swung  around 
ninety  degrees  by  a  violent  eddy. 

Nothing  happened.  Though  the  ship 
took  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  to  go 
fifteen  miles  in  this  blow,  she  maintained 
throughout  the  entire  trip  an  average  sfkeed 
of  twenty-six  miles  an  hour. 

Such  experiences,  however,  are  infre¬ 
quent.  Electrical-storm  tracks  are  easily 
avoided.  For  instance,  the  Rhine  Valley 
between  Bingen  and  Bonn  is  notorious  for 
violent  midsummer  thunderstorms  every 
day  between  four  and  five  o’clock.  The 
airships  sailing  the  Rhine  Valley  have  ad¬ 
justed  their  schedule  accordingly,  leaving 
Frankfort  early  in  the  morning  and  arriving 
at  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf  about  noon-time. 
Commanders  acquire  a  “nose”  for  electrical- 
storm  tracks;  and  besides,  an  instrument  of 
recent  invention,  recording  electrical  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  atmosphere,  betrays  a  distant 
thunderstorm  and  its  path. 

In  steady  sea  winds,  by  the  way,  an  air¬ 
ship  uses  all  the  navigating  instruments  of  a 
steamer.  But  above  the  more  treacherous 
land,  in  shifting  winds  that  make  sport  of 
the  seaman’s  “dead  reckoning,”  it  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  employ  entirely  new  methods  and 
much  improved  instruments,  in  addition  to 
every  resource  of  ocean  naxngation. 

PARADOXES  OF  AIR  AND  WATER 

The  captain  of  the  steamship  Viktoria 
Luise  would  find  amazing  differences  in 
methods  of  navigation  if  he  were  suddenly 
transferred  to  her  namesake  in  the  air,  where 
wind-charts  must  be  redrawn  every  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  sun’s  altitude  taken  every 
ten  minutes. 

He  would  be  shocked  to  see  the  airship 
“hug  the  rocky  shore”  in  heavy  storms, 
when  the  shore  would  be  an  ocean-liner’s 
deadliest  peril.  The  airship  makes  headway 
by  being  steered  right  among  the  cliffs  of 
the  ground,  because  while  they  create  a 
wild  air-surf,  they  break  the  wind’s  violence. 

He  would  be  puzzled  to  find  that  not  in 
overcast  and  threatening  weather,  but  in 
innocent  sunshine,  it  sometimes  takes  all  the 
skill  of  two  helmsmen  to  prevent  the  ship’s 
being  swayed  by  great  swells. 

He  would  be  astonished  to  find  that  an 


air-captain  must  select  his  navigating-level,*  - 
At  some  heights  the  ship  rocks  and  pitcha;  I 
and  struggles  to  get  out  of  its  course;  at  I 
others  it  floats  like  a  chip  on  a  mill-pond  and  | 
almost  steers  itself.  To  know  these  qukt  I 
levels,  a  commander  must  master  the  whole, 
theory  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  able  to 
read  a  thousand  imperceptible  signs,  sud 
as  a  bird  recognizes. 

MASTERS  OF  THE  AIR 


The  air  pilot  often  discovers  upper  wind*  i 
rivers  and  measures  their  speed  by  sightiiy  ; 
clouds  moving  at  different  levels,  in  oppo- 
site  directions,  or  by  the  long  rolls  of  cloud*  > 
waves.  Wind  below  is  betrayed  by  dust- 
streams  flowing  from  big  cities.  High 
mountains  and  rivers  of  the  earth  are  sees  ji 
“photographed”  on  the  floor  of  the  cloodL 
sheet.  A  long,  sinuous  trough  shows  thej§ 
cold  down-draft  of  a  river  below;  and  wheng 
the  cloud  sheet  rises  in  ghostly  hills,  butt 
up-drafts  from  mountains  are  at  work. 
tains  steer  past  the  suction  of  cloud-troupt 
and  avoid  patches  of  summer  cloud— 
visible  tops  of  eddying  up-drafts.  ^ 
Airship  captains  are  leagues  ahead  of  thA.' 
aviator  in  understanding  local  air-condb) 
tions.  Captains  Hacker,  Doerr,  and  Steti 
ing  of  the  great  passenger  Zeppelins  makes  ^ 
practise  of  trying  out  unfamiliar  routes,  and 
have  developed  marvelous  dexterity  is 
steering.  They  have  learned  such  curkwit 
facts  as  that  a  forest  slows  the  wind:  six^ 
yards  beyond  a  forest,  in  the  airship’s  patli, 
the  wind  is  nine  times  slower;  but  six  hua- 
dred  yards  beyond,  it  blows  with  its  forma 
strength.  They  have  mastered  the  swift 
winds  that  bank  up  and  eddy  in  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  and  learned  to 
advance  behind  the  shelter  of  houses,  trees, 
and  hills  against  the  heavy  blow  that  for¬ 
merly  drifted  them  back  higher  up. 

An  aeroplane  would  be  instantly  wr^ed 
if  its-  pilot  should  attempt  such  heroics  as 
Captain  Stelling’s  of  some  years  ago,  when 
his  ship  seraph  and  bumped  the  rough 
ground  and  almost  killed  cattle  while  for¬ 
cing  its  way  through  the  lower  eddies  of  a 
thunderstorm. 

No  harm  was  done;  yet  no  airship  captain 
would  be  so  reckless  now. 

Fog  is  the  real  danger  to  the  airship’s 
movements.  The  air-vessel  feels  its  w^ 
down  to  a  landing  always  at  the  risk  of 
colliding  with  a  smokestack  or  tower.  In 
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Bavaria,  the  damp,  flat  Erdinger  Moos, 
with  its  sudden  fogs,  is  account^  a  verit¬ 
able  “Banks  of  Newfoundland,”  while 
around  Kiel  and  the  Baltic  fog  and  sun¬ 
shine  chase  each  other  with  incredible  rapid¬ 
ity.  So  the  navigator  has  had  to  study  the 
freaks  and  foibles  of  fogs  with  the  greatest 
care. 

The  disasters  of  the  heroic  age  of  air¬ 
ships  were  disasters  of  ignorance — occurring 
while  the  science  of  air-navigation  was  still 
in  its  infancy.  Captain  Hacker,  who  had 
long  before  celebrated  his  four-hundredth 
voyage  as  a  Zeppelin  commander,  once 
saved  the  airship  Sckwaben  by  sheer  sense 
when  the  ship  put  into  Baden-Baden  and 
found  a  strong  wind  blowing  athwart  her 
shed.  On  board  were  Colonel  Boitteaux, 
commander  of  the  French  airship  squadron, 
and  his  staff,  as  paying  passengers.  The 
ship  was  anchored  in  the  open  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  her  dock,  and  the  French  party 
went  to  the  city.  As  the  storm  increased  in 
violence,  they  believed  that  the  airship  was 
doomed.  Later,  they  telephoned  out  to  the 
dock,  only  to  be  told  that  the  Sckwaben 
was  no  longer  there.  Mystified,  they  went 
out  in  an  automobile,  and  were  astounded 
to  find  the  airship  safely  inside  her  dock. 

This  is  what  had  happened:  Captain 
Hacker,  seeing  a  furious  squall  coming, 
like  the  good  seaman  he  is,  slipped  his  cables 
and  went  into  the  air-ship’s  own  element, 
where  she  rode  easily.  Then  he  caught  a 
lull,  and  came  down  quickly  into  shelter. 

DOCTORING  THE  WINDS 

The  same  airship  was  later  broken  and 
burned  before  her  dock  at  DUsseldorf.  The 
directors  of  the  German  Airship  Navigation 
Company  ordered  an  investigation.  And 
who  do  you  suppnise  was  elected  for  the  job? 
Not  a  board  of  airship  captains,  or  even  a 
solemn  group  of  mourning  stockholders. 
No,  it  was  an  air-detective,  so  to  speak;  a 
nosing  weather  scientist — Dr.  Polis.  He 
came,  and,  as  it  were,  smelled  out  the 
trouble.  He  walked  backward  and  forward 
across  the  bare,  sandy  plain  on  which  the 
dock  stood;  he  stood  at  the  center  of  the 
field  sniffing  the  air;  deliberately  looked  to¬ 
ward  all  points  of  the  compass — and  smiled. 
Then  he  quietly  went  to  his  home  in  an¬ 
other  city. 

From  there  he  wrote  and  told  the  aero¬ 
nauts — to  sod  their  soil.  That  was  all. 


Now  for  the  explanation:  The  Rhine  ' 
River  loops  the  tongue  of  plain  on  which 
the  shed  stood,  and  the  cool  air-currents 
rising  from  the  river  made  a  curtain  around 
the  sandy  p>eninsula,  which  was  rapidly 
heated  by  the  sun.  The  quickly  accumn- 
lating  hot  air  next  the  ground  was  made  a 
prisoner  by  a  lid  of  colder  air.  In  its  strug¬ 
gles  to  get  free,  the  hot  air  finally  did  the 
I>erfectly  natural  thing — execut^  strong 
up  and  down  drafts  and  side  jerks,  all 
hammer-blows  up)on  the  helpless  airship, 
though  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring 
elsewhere.  Hence  Captain  Hacker’s  ascent 
to  the  quieter  air  above. 

Now  every  airship-landing  in  Germany  is 
covered  with  green  sward  that  can  not  be 
heated  by  the  sun.  .  .  . 

BALLOON  PLUS  AEROPLANE 

Appreciating  the  wonders  of  the  aerial 
(Kean,  it  becomes  easier  to  comprehend  the 
perfected  Zeppelin — this  super-thing,  with 
wireless  eyes  that  see  invisible  winds  and 
instrumental  ears  attuned  to  catch  the  dis¬ 
tant  pulsations  of  the  storm. 

A  Zeppelin  is  a  marvel  of  adjustment. 
Its  never-failing  engines  drive  it  two  thou- 
'  sand  miles  on  its  fuel  capacity.  And  its  arbi¬ 
trary  control  of  its  balloon-principle— the 
ventilation  of  its  double  hull  with  hot  and 
cold  drafts  that  defeat  the  action  of  heat 
and  cold  on  its  gas — permits  going  up  or 
down,  from  wind  to  wind,  through  two  miles 
of  airy  depth. 

After  traveling  four  hundred  miles  it  is 
three  to  four  tons  lighter,  through  con¬ 
stant  burning  of  fuel.  It  would  shoot  sky¬ 
ward  if  it  were  not  a  huge  aeroplane  as  weU 
as  a  balloon.  See  what  happens:  At  full 
speed,  with  bow  slightly  depressed,  its 
hull  produces  four  tons  of  downward  pres¬ 
sure  against  the  air.  This  defeats  the  bal- 
l<x)n’s  defects — that  of  swiftly  ascending  if 
the  gas  expands,  and,  on  reaching  great 
altitudes,  quickly  contracting  with  sudden 
loss  of  support,  and  rapidly  sinking  to  its 
lowest  remaining  level  of  buoyancy.  In¬ 
stead,  navigated  as  an  aeroplane,  the  over- 
buoyant  ship  can  not  rise.  It  flies  on  a  per¬ 
fect  level,  exactly,  because  the  balloon’s  lift 
is  working  against  the  engine’s  downwari 
pressure.  The  airship  is  jammed  solidly  in 
air.  And  elevating  the  bow  and  driving 
forward,  if  the  ship  is  overloaded  with  snow 
or  rain,  arrests  sinking. 
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So  a  modern  Zeppelin  travels  at  the 
operator’s  will.  Thus  it  is  a  true  ship, 
though  displacing  air  with  gas  instead  of 
water  with  air.  It  is  a  true  ship,  too,  in  its 
rigidity— all  the  guiding  and  prop>elling  de¬ 
vices  are  rigidly  attached  outside  on  the 
solid  hull.  Pygmy  propellers  and  small 
stem  rudders  handle  the  huge  craft  as 
easily  as  an  automobile.  And  all  the 
directing  is  done  from  the  commander’s 
"bridge,”  in  front,  which  controls,  by 
throttle,  valve,  and  pressure-gage,  the  inte¬ 
rior  places  for  air  and  ventilation.  A  relay 
(rf  three  expert  navigators  pilots  the  ship 
over  seas  and  mountains,  by  day  and  night, 
over  and  through  clouds. 

The  Zeppelin  is  a  true  ship,  too,  in  its 
arrangement  —  carrying  passengers,  gun- 
mounts,  and  all,  inside  of  the  long  hull,  right 
among  the  gas-chambers;  while  all  necessary 
dupliate  pwirts,  tools  for  repairing  defects 
while  under  way,  life-belts,  and  a  life-boat 
for  oversea  trips  are  carriecl  in  a  storeroom 
at  the  stem. 

In  the  process  of  airship  development, 
the  steamship  is  virtually  being  lifted  off 
the  ocean— and  put  back  again:  for  the 
Zeppelin,  with  her  seaworthy  motor-gon- 
dobm,  is  becoming  a  hydro-airship.  Re¬ 
cently  one  of  these  ships  plunged  to  the 
Elbe  River,  where  she  outskimmed  the 
river  steamers. 

SKY  LINERS 

More  and  more,  a  Zeppelin’s  appoint¬ 
ments  resemble  those  of  ocean-going  vessels. 
Its  ponderous  railed-in  engines,  its  carpeted 
floors,  its  comfortable  cabin,  steamer- 
chairs,  tables,  dining-service,  speaking- 
tubes  and  telephones,  wireless-room,  and 
other  conveniences,  begin  to  suggest  a  com¬ 
pact  Atlantic  liner. 

Rocking  and  seasickness  are  notably  ab¬ 
sent.  Walking  round  does  not  disturb  the 
huge  “float”  overhead;  in  fact,  there  is  so 
little  vibration  from  the  noiseless  engines 
and  humming  screws  that  a  hand  laid  on 
the  cabin-wall  hardly  feels  a  tremor.  One 
writes  with  ease.  Women  do  the  finest 
needlework.  The  sharpest  photographs  and 
the  most  exacting  observ’ations  are  made 
from  the  wide  windows  while  flying  at  the 
speed  of  an  express  train.  Such  is  the 
security  and  comfort  on  board  that  recently 
an  absent-minded  passenger  lighted  a 
Qgarette  beneath  the  enormous  volume  of 


gas  that  sustained  himself  and  others  in 
space.  In  time,  one  wrill  enjoy  a  smoke  on 
an  absolutely  flreproof  airship.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  pK)ssible  to-day.  But  no  foolish 
chance  is  taken. 

The  Zeppjelin’s  stability  is  further  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  work  now  done  in  her  labo¬ 
ratory  on  board,  which  is  fitted  up  with  deli¬ 
cate  instruments  for  measuring  and  record¬ 
ing  atmospheric  effects.  Indeed,  the  meteor¬ 
ologist  now  goes  aloft,  day  after  day,  to 
study  at  first  hand  the  climate  of  the  upper 
air,  while  traveling  for  hours  at  the  same 
level.  Here  it  was  that  Dr.  Diechmann 
discovered  that  lightning  will  not  strike  a 
Zeppjelin,  since  the  electric  tension  accumu¬ 
lated  by  her  metal  hull  stays  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  clouds  above  it.  Indi¬ 
cators  betray  any  dangerous  difference. 

SANITARIUMS  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS 

In  the  wonderful  economy  of  future 
travel,  none  of  the  airship’s  possibilities 
will  be  wasted.  Cabins  will  soon  be  warmed 
by  radiators  carrying  the  motor’s  exhaust. 
At  the  last  Berlin  Medical  Conference  there 
was  actually  discussion  of  the  future  use  of 
airships  as  sanitariums.  Dr.  Flemming,  one 
of  the  conferees,  announced  that  fifteen 
minutes’  flight  at  high  altitudes  meant 
certain  death  to  the  tuberculosis  germ.  And 
it  was  suggested  that  the  delicate  operation 
for  appendicitis  might  be  performed  with 
greater  sanitary  safety  on  an  airship  than 
on  the  ground.  A  structure  that  is  stable 
enough  to  give  perfect  aim,  as  fully  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  marksmanship  of  war  Zep¬ 
pelins,  should  fulfil  all  such  expectations — 
and  more. 

Perfect  rest  in  a  reclining  chair  in  the 
“sea-air”  of  great  heights,  among  currents 
laden  with  the  fragrant  flavors  of  far  coun¬ 
tries,  should  tempt  the  brain-fagged,  earth- 
sick  neurasthenic.  None  of  the  aviator’s 
sickness  in  the  air — the  humming  in  the 
ears,  the  burning  of  the  face,  severe  head¬ 
ache,  tension  of  the  arteries,  tendency  to 
fall  asleep,  producing  fatally  sluggish  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body,  and  resulting  in  false 
steering — none  of  these  things  is  found  on 
the  airship. 

Security  and  comfort  are  paramount  in 
the  luirurious  scheme  of  modern  travel,  and 
these  tremendous  advantages  the  airship 
p)0ssesses  in  the  highest  degree,  owing  to  its 
colossal  size  and  its  rigidity,  a  capacity 
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that  already  allows  staying  under  way  from 
forty  to  eighty  hours,  and  the  great  speed 
which  makes  it  master  of  almost  every 
storm. 

According  to  the  distance  it  must  cover, 
a  Zeppelin  carries  from  seven  to  nine  tons 
of  cargo — either  a  great  quantity  of  fuel, 
guns,  and  ammunition,  or  passengers.  To¬ 
day,  it  is  seven  times  larger  than  the  first 
crude  airships.  A  ship  seven  hundred  to 
one  thousand  feet  long — the  dimensions 
that  would  result  from  a  thirty  pier  cent, 
enlargement  of  present  ships — would  carry 
three  hundred  passengers,  besides  its  crew, 
and  fuel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  twice,  if 
necessary.  It  would  cost  one-twentieth  as 
much  as  one  of  the  present  ocean  giants, 
and  would  be  anchored  at  steel  towers  or  on 
sheltered  water  basins. 

It  is  too  late  for  other  nations  to  deprive 
Germany  of  the  honor  of  inaugurating  traflBc 
through  the  air.  Even  to  match  her  will 


take  years  of  study  and  development,  as 
shown  by  the  failure  of  both  France  and 
England  in  their  first  attempts  to  build 
“Zeppelin  types.”  It  took  Count  Zeppelin 
seven  years — years  of  repeated  disappoint¬ 
ment — merely  to  learn  how  to  handle  these 
great  machines,  and  three  years  to  apply 
the  secrets  of  Nature  to  their  navigation. 
This  means  a  much  greater  knowledge  of 
the  atmosphere  than  other  nations  have 
even  begun  to  realize. 

Out  of  a  wrack  of  wind  and  cloud,  of 
birds  and  steamships  and  aircraft,  one  clear 
fact  emerges:  there  is  an  aerial  ocean  of 
perfectly  navigable  wind-currents,  and  the 
way  of  a  ship  in  the  air  is  the  way  of  a  bird 
in  the  air.  Nature  could  not  have  an¬ 
nounced  her  secret  louder  if  she  had  strewn 
the  heavens  with  superimposed  ribbons  of 
moving  tracks.  The  moment  that  Man 
compromised  with  Nature,  the  skies  were 
turned  into  innumerable  human  highways. 
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A  MERRY  HEART 


BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 


My  brothers  for  their  part 

Were  given  gold  and  fame. 
But  all  my  share  was  a  merry  heart. 
Wild  as  a  dancing  flame. 

Oh,  earth  is  dark  with  gold. 

And  every  blowing  wind 
Sets  flying  dusty  fame  of  old. 
Withered  and  out  of  mind. 

But  joy  is  dear,  folk  say. 

Laughter  b  far  to  find; 

Few  are  the  dancing  hearts  to-day, 
Merry  and  mad  and  blind. 

What  do  I  need  of  state. 

Of  fame  or  yellow  store? 

Beggars  of  joy,  my  brothers  wait 
Humble  beside  my  door! 
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!•  Socialism  rickt  or  wrong?  Could  you  decide  for  yourself?  Or  don’t  you  even  know 
what  Socialism  means?  It’s  high  time  you  did.  Read  the  debate  on  Socialism,  between 
Morris  Hillquit  and  John  Augustine  Ryan,  D.  D.,  which  opens  on  Page  4S2  of  this  number. 


^rohlem  in  Lovers ^or  the  Crime  Doctor 


E  W  HORNUNG 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FREDERIC  DORR  STEELE 


HELLEY  was  quite  right!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  young  man  at  the 
book-shelf,  with  the  prematurely 
bent  back  turned  upon  Dr.  Dol¬ 
lar  at  his  old  oak  desk. 

“He  was  never  wrong  when  he  stuck  to 
poetry,”  said  the  doctor,  looking  up  from 
an  unfinished  prescription  on  which  the  ink 
was  nevertheless  dry. 

The  other  gave  a  guilty  start.  He  was 
an  immaculate  young  wreck,  with  the  fash¬ 
ionable  glut  of  hair  plastered  back  from  a 
good  enough  face,  as  if  to  make  the  most 
of  its  haggard  pallor.  And  he  was  in  full 
evening  dress,  for  the  Crime  Doctor’s  pa¬ 
tients  came  at  all  hours. 

“Did  I  say  anything?”  he  asked  with 
exaggerated  embarrassment. 

“You  thought  something  aloud,”  said 
Dollar,  smiling.  “Don’t  let  it  worry  you; 
that’s  not  one  of  the  straws  that  show  an 
ill  wind.  What  is  it  of  Shelley’s,  Mr.  Eden- 
borough?” 

“Only  a  bit  of  one  of  his  letters,”  said 
the  young  man.  “I  just  happened  to  open 
them  at  something  that  rather  appealed  to 
®e.”  And  the  book  shot  back  into  its 
place. 

“Not  the  bit  about  the  prussic  acid,  I 
hope?”  suggested  the  doctor,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  in  fun. 


“WTiat  was  that?”  said  Edenborough, 
with  a  face  that  would  not  have  imposed 
upon  an  infant. 

“A  little  commission  from  Shelley  to  Tre- 
lawney  for  a  small  quantity  of  the  ‘essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,’  as  he  called  it,  so 
that  he  might  ‘hold  in  his  possession  the 
golden  key  to  the  chamber  of  perpetual 
rest.’  ” 

“That  was  it,”  said  the  youth  at  length. 
“I  may  as  w’ell  be  honest  about  it.  But  I 
don’t  know  how’  on  earth  you  knew!” 

The  doctor  gave  a  kindly  little  laugh. 
“Only  by  knowing  the  book,”  he  assured 
the  patient.  “It’s  rather  a  notorious  pass¬ 
age — and  you  had  just  been  clamoring  for 
at  least  a  silver  key  to  some  chamber  of 
temporary’  rest!” 

“You  said  you  would  give  me  one.  Dr. 
Dollar.” 

“And  now  I  think  I  won’t,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  rising  from  his  aged  chair.  “No;  you 
shall  not  go  without  hearing  my  reasons, 
and  what  I  am  going  to  propose  to  you  in¬ 
stead.  These  keys,  Mr.  Edenborough — ” 
and  he  tore  the  unfinished  prescription  into 
little  bits —  “gold  or  silver,  they  are  not 
keys  at  all,  but  burglars’  jimmies  that  in¬ 
jure  and  vitiate  the  chambers  they  break 
into.  It  certainly’  is  so  with  the  night’s 
rest  you  want  at  any’  price;  it  may  be  the 
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same  with  the  perpetual  peace  that  Shelley 
took  for  grant^.  Yet  I  happen  to  have  a 
Chamber  of  Peace  of  sorts  here  in  this  house. 
It’s  my  latest  fad,  you’ve  found  it  a  name, 
and  in  return  I  should  like  to  offer  it  to 
you  for  the  night.” 

“Do  you  mean  a  room  that  sends  you 
off  instead  of  drugs?” 

Young  Edenborough  was  looking  puzzled, 
but  for  the  moment  taken  out  of  himself. 
He  had  heard  of  Dr.  Dollar  as  a  rather  ec¬ 
centric  consultant,  but  as  the  very  man  for 
him,  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Topham  Vinson,  the  Home  Secretary  of 
England,  and  no  farther  back  than  that  very 
evening  at  dinner.  He  had  come  straight 
round  from  Portman  Square,  foreseeing 
miracles  and  magic  potions;  but  he  had  not 
foreseen  John  Dollar,  or  his  unprofessional 
conversation,  or  the  slight  cast  that  actual¬ 
ly  added  to  his  magnetic  eyes,  his  cheery 
yet  gentle  confidence,  or  fleast  of  all)  a 
serious  if  casual  invitation  for  the  night. 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  do  mean,”  said 
the  author  of  these  surprises.  “It’s  the 
most  silent  room  in  London,  and  there  are 
other  little  {x>ints  about  it.  I  got  our  friend 
Topham  to  give  it  a  trial  during  the  bread 
strike.  His  verdict  was  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  just  there!” 

Edenborough  had  a  laugh  that  turned 
him  back  into  a  schoolboy;  but  he  checked 
it  sharply,  as  though  the  sound  put  him  to 
shame  and  pain.  “I  would  give  anything 
for  one  decent  night,”  he  said.  “But  you 
are  far  too  good,  sir,  esjiecially  to  a  man 
you  know  nothing  at  all  about.” 

“I  ought  to  know  more  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  Edenborough,  but  it  will  keep  very 
well  till  then.  Enough  for  the  night  that 
you’re  a  friend  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
at  your  worst  at  just  the  time  when  a  man 
wants  to  be  at  his  best.” 

Edenborough  smote  his  brow  like  a  young 
man  on  the  stage,  but  with  a  piteous  spon¬ 
taneity  beyond  all  histrionic  art.  “It’s  on 
Thursday!”  he  cried  as  one  in  exquisite 
dread.  “My  God,  I’m  to  be  married  on 
Thursday,  and  this  is  Sunday  night!  How 
can  I  toe  the  mark  unless  I  get  some  sleep?” 

“Leave  that  to  me,”  said  Dollar,  cutting 
a  pregnant  pause  as  short  as  possible. 
“Leave  everything  to  me,  and  come  straight 
upnstairs.  I  keep  the  room  in  constant 
readiness;  you  shall  be  fitted  with  pajamas 
and  I’ll  send  a  spocial  messenger  anywhere 


you  like  for  whatever  you  may  want  in 
the  morning.  Come,  my  dear  man!  I  am 
burning  to  give  my  Chamber  of  Peace  a 
crucial  test,  because  I  know  we  shall  all 
come  out  with  flying  colors!” 

There  was  less  confidence  in  the  Dr.  Dol- 
lar  who  ran  down-stairs  a  little  later  and 
sat  at  his  telephone  with  an  urgent  face. 

In  another  minute  he  had  left  the  house, 
and  in  another  two  Mr.  Topham  Vinson  was 
opening  the  door  to  him  in  Portman  Square. 

“I  call  this  too  bad  of  you,”  began  the 
doctor,  short  of  breath  and  shorter  still  of 
patience  with  his  powerful  friend. 

“My  dear  fellow,  I  couldn’t  help  it,” 
vowed  the  minister,  with  disarming  meek¬ 
ness.  “He  would  go  straight  to  you,  and 
just  then  I  couldn’t  have  rung  you  up  with¬ 
out  giving  him  away  at  this  end.” 

“I  can  stay  five  minutes,”  said  Dollar, 
looking  at  his  watch,  “to  hear  as  much  as 
you  can  tell  me  in  that  time  of  what  1 
ought  to  have  known  before  I  saw  your 
neurotic  friend.” 

“Hasn’t  he  told  you  all  about  himself. 
Dollar?” 

“Hardly  a  word  worth  anything  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  the  cause  matters  more 
than  the  effect.  Of  course  I  could  have  in¬ 
sisted,  but  that  might  have  finished  him 
off  for  the  night!  I  gather,  however,  that  1 
he’s  one  of  the  First  Lord’s  secretaries,  but  1 
a  friend  of  yours,  on  the  brink  of  being 
married,  and  in  more  than  the  normal  state 
about  it,  or  something  to  do  with  it.” 

“I’ll  take  your  ptoints  in  order,”  said  Top¬ 
ham  Vinson,  who  could  be  brisker  than 
anybody  when  he  chose.  “George  Eden- 
borough  is  not  only  one  of  Tynemouth’s 
secretaries,  but  the  most  private  and  con¬ 
fidential  of  the  crowd.  I  don’t  know  about 
his  being  a  friend  of  mine;  I’ve  been  a 
friend  to  him  for  family  reasons,  and  found 
him  a  nice  enough  fellow.  But  the  girl  hes 
going  to  marry — if  they  do  marry— is  one 
of  us!” 

“If!”  cried  the  doctor.  “Do  you  mean  j 
to  say  she’d  draw  back  in  the  last  week?” 

“She  may  not  be  able  to  help  herself,” 
was  the  grave  reply.  “George  Edenbor¬ 
ough  is  under  a  cloud  that  may  burst  at 
any  moment.” 

“A  sudden  cloud?” 

“Out  of  the  blue  for  me.  I  only  heard  of 
it  from  Tynemouth  on  Friday  night.  But 
it’s  no  new  thing  to  him.  He  might  have 
told  me  scwner,  I  think,  seeing  it  was 
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tlirougb  me  that 
Edenborough 
ever  went  to 
him.” 

“In  some  spe¬ 
cial  capacity,  I 
gatber?” 

“Yes;  be  can 
draw  a  bit;  in 
fact,  be’s  not  a 
secretary  at  all 
acept  in  name, 
but  tbe  First 
Lwd’s  private 
draughtsman. 

Tynemouth’s  a 
whale  for  details, 
but  a  dunce  at 
technicalities; 
what  he  likes  is 
the  thing  on  pa¬ 
per  as  he  sees  it 
with  his  own  eyes; 
so  he  makes  his 
inspections  with 
E(^borough  and 
a  sketch -block, 
illustrated  notes 
are  taken  at  every 
turn,  and  all  sorts 
of  impossible  im¬ 
provements  work¬ 
ed  out  in  subse¬ 
quent  collabora¬ 
tion.  I  had  that 
this  evening  from 
the  boy  himself. 

It  will  show  you 
what  chances  he 
has  had  of  giving 
things  away — or 
—selling  them!” 

“Is  it  as  bad  as 
that?” 

‘Tynemouth  said 

swears  it  is.  To 

me  it’s  inconceivable.  But  he  gives  chapter 
ttd  verse  of  at  least  one  drawing  that  found 
Its  way  across  the  North  Sea  early  in  the 
|w.  Edenborough  admits  that  he  either 
kst  it  or  had  it  stolen  from  him.  He  seems 
to  have  been  more  careful — whichever  way 
look  at  it — during  the  summer.  But 
^  autumn  the  trouble  has  begun  again. 

A  dockyard  sketch-map  has  flown  the  Ger- 
“mn  O^n,  come  home  to  roost  by  some 
■Mans  into  which  we’d  better  not  inquire. 


THE  YOUTH.  ‘‘BUT  I  DON’T  KNOW  HOW  ON 
EARTH  YOU  KNEWl” 

and  is  pronounced  by  Tynemouth  a  bad 
imitation  of  one  made  for  him  by  Eden¬ 
borough  six  weeks  ago.” 

“Why  a  bad  imitation,  I  wonder?” 

“The  original  has  been  in  the  First  Lord’s 
archives  ever  since;  he  says  the  copy  must 
have  been  made  from  memory,  but  he  has 
good  reasons  why  nobody  but  Edenborough 
could  have  made  it.” 

“Reasons  that  are  not  so  good  in  law, 
apparently?” 
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‘‘Exactly;  as  yet  there’s  no  case  and 
there  has  been  no  accusation;  but  1  very 
much  fear  that  traps  are  being  set,  and 
I’ve  taken  it  on  myself  to  put  the  mad¬ 
man  on  his  guard.” 

“To-night?” 

“Yes;  it  was  the  first  chance  of  getting 
hold  of  him,  and  that  only  by  having  the 
{XX)r  little  bride  to  dinner  as  well.  Heavy 
work.  Dollar,  drinking  their  healths  and 
knowing  what  was  in  the  air!  The  only 
comfort  was  that  Edenborough  knew  as 
well  as  I  did;  it  was  written  on  his  face,  if 
you  had  the  key,  and  I  hadn’t  to  do  much 
beating  about  the  bush  when  I  got  him  to 
myself.  He  was  wonderfully  frank,  from 
his  point  of  view.  He  told  me  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  suspicion  was  driving  him  out 
of  his  mind;  he  said  he  hadn’t  slept  for 
nights  and  nights.” 

“Although  no  accusation  has  been  made?” 

“Although  not  an  open  word  has  been 
said  to  connect  him  with  the  bad  copy  of 
his  own  map!” 

“That’s  the  worst  thing  you’ve  told  me,” 
said  Dollar  quietly.  “He  protested  his  in¬ 
nocence,  of  course?” 

“In  absolute  tears!” 

“And  what  was  your  own  impression, 
Mr.  Vinson?” 

“Extremely  mixed.  I  felt  that  he  was 
^)eaking  the  truth,  and  yet  not  the  whole 
truth.  He  had  an  air  of  guilty  knowledge, 
if  not  of  actual  guilt.” 

“His  physical  condition  bears  you  out,” 
observed  the  doctor  with  reluctance.  “And 
the  poor  devil’s  to  be  married  in  four  days’ 
time!  May  I  ask  the  girl’s  name?” 

“Lucy  Trevellyn.” 

“Any  relation  of  Admiral  Trevellyn?” 

«  “Own  daughter  to  the  old  sea-dog,  and 
if  anything  the  breezier  of  the  two!  I 
couldn’t  imagine  a  young  girl  more  like  an 
old  salt  at  heart.  She’d  go  to  sea  if  she 
could;  as  she  can’t,  she’s  a  little  pillar  of 
the  Navy  League — and  engaged  to  the  First 
Lord’s  l^t  young  man!  Could  you  con¬ 
ceive  a  more  ingenious  irony,  or  a  greater 
tragedy  when  the  truth  comes  out?  Dol¬ 
lar,  it  must  come  out  before  Thursday,  if 
it’s  ever  coming  out  at  all!” 

“Is  it  otherwise  a  likely  match?” 

“The  very  likeliest,  but  for  this  world’s 
goods,  and  there’ll  he  more  of  them  by 
and  by.  She  has  go  enough  for  two,  and 
they  have  tastes  in  common.  I  told  you  he 
could  draw  a  bit;  she’s  a  little  artist,  though 


you  wouldn’t  think  it  if  you  saw  her  teach- 
ing  him  to  skate  at  Prince’s  or  taking  toe 
on  at  golf!  Lucy  Treve!!yn’s  the  best  type 
of  ^rtswoman.” 

John  Dollar  was  on  his  feet.  “Well,  I’ve 
stayed  longer  than  I  intended,”  said  he 
grimly.  “I  promised  to  go  up  within  half 
an  hour  to  see  if  he  was  asleep.  And  he 
will  be.  But  what’s  a  night’s  rest  against 
such  a  tragedy  as  the  whole  thing’s  ^und 
to  be!” 

“Or  such  a  mystery?”  suggested  Topham 
Vinson.  “If  you  could  get  to  the  bottom  of 
that.  Dollar,  we  might  know  how  to  act.” 

“I’m  not  a  detective,”  returned  the  doc¬ 
tor — but  the  stiff  words  were  hardly  out  b^ 
fore  the  stiff  lips  relaxed  in  a  smile.  “I’ve 
said  that  before,  Vinson,  and  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  you  made  me  say  it  again.  I  am 
out  to  stop  things  happening,  not  to  bother 
about  things  that  have  been  done  and  can’t 
be  mended.  But  in  this  case  discovery  may 
be  the  mother  of  prevention,  and  I  must 
have  a  shot  with  both  barrels.” 

He  bad  come  in  glum  and  grumbling;  he 
went  off  gay  and  incisive,  subtly  enlivened 
by  the  very  gravity  of  the  matter,  as  he 
always  was.  But  it  was  grave  enough,  as 
was  Dollar  himself  behind  the  sparkling 
mask  that  he  wore  unawares  in  all  times  of 
stress.  And  on  one  point  bis  confidena 
was  justified  without  delay:  the  young  mao 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peace  was  found  drench¬ 
ed  already  in  slumbers  worthy  of  the  name 
be  had  unwittingly  bestowed  upon  that 
magic  fastness. 

But  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  thr 
Crime  Doctor  could  leave  well  alone;  every 
hour  of  the  night  he  was  up-stairs  and 
down  again;  and,  in  the  intervals,  either 
deep  in  such  grim  reading  as  the  Illustra¬ 
tive  Cases  of  Transitory  Mania,  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  fourth  volume  of  “Casper’s  Forensic 
Medidne,”  or  deeper  yet  in  his  own  cog¬ 
nate  speculations. 

In  the  morning  it  was  he  who  carried  up 
the  patient’s  suit-case,  woke  him  up,  and 
watched  the  rising  tide  of  memory  drown 
the  thanks  in  his  throat.  Now  was  his 
chance  of  checking  Mr.  Vinson’s  version  of 
the  young  man’s  troubles;  but  he  waited 
for  George  Edenborough  to  open  his  own 
heart,  and  waited  in  vain  till  the  last  five 
minutes,  when  the  boy  began  to  thank  him 
and  ended  with  the  whole  story. 

It  diffNed  very  little  from  the  second¬ 
hand  synopsis;  but  it  confirmed  more  than 
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one  impression  which  Dollar  would  have 
given  much  to  relinquish.  The  talk  of  in¬ 
tolerable  suspicions  was  indeed  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  guilty  conscience  than  with 
anything  else,  since  it  was  duly  followed  by 
the  admission  that  nobody  had  expressed 
such  suspicions  in  anything  like  so  many 
words. 

The  Crime  Doctor  was  sorry  he  had 
put  the  question;  it  was  the  only  one  he 
asked.  But  by  exhorting  Edenborough  to 
get  all  the  exercise  he  could,  and  by  say¬ 
ing  he  had  heard  great  things  of  Miss  Trev- 
dlyn’s  skating,  the  reluctant  dissembler  had 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  immediate 
invitation  to  tea  at  Prince’s  Skating  Club. 

Poor  Edenborough  had  departed  with  a 
face  almost  radiant  at  the  prospect;  yet  he 
had  scarcely  spoken  of  his  beloved  until  the 
subject  of  the  skating  cropped  up.  It  was 
as  though  that  was  the  only  relation  in 
which  he  could  still  think  of  her  without 
pain  and  shame;  and  in  due  course  he  was 
discovered  on  the  ice  with  the  same  look  of 
lingering  pride  and  joy. 

It  was  the  height  of  the  skating  afternoon 
and  the  glassy  strip  an  opaque  pane  on 
which  a  little  giant  might  have  been  scrib¬ 
bling  with  a  big  diamond.  The  eye  swam 
with  pairs  rotating  as  in  a  circus — with  sin¬ 
gle  practitioners  at  work  under  dashing  in¬ 
structors  down  the  middle  of  the  rink — 
while  the  ear  sang  with  a  resounding  swish 
of  skates.  One  of  the  workers  was  George 
Edenborough,  who  came  off  one  leg,  with 
a  ^tening  forehead,  to  find  his  guest  a 
good  place  behind  the  barrier. 

“So  glad  you’re  not  late  for  the  waltzing,” 
be  said  nervily.  “I’ve  had  a  long  day  out  of 
town,  and  didn’t  get  here  myself  till  much 
later  than  I  expected.  Lucy’s  writing  a 
letter  b  the  lounge,  but  she’ll  be  here  in  a 
nunute  for  the  enclosure,  and  after  that 
we’ll  have  tea.” 

Dollar  ascertained  that  the  waltzing  en¬ 
closure  was  a  closed  quarter-of-an-hour  for 
all  but  those  more  or  less  proficient  in  that 
ddicate  and  astounding  art.  Edenborough 
said  that  he  himself  was  not  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  these  displays,  and  suited 
the  action  to  the  word  by  taking  the  floor 
unsteadily  on  his  skates.  As  he  seated 
bimself  a  gong  sounded,  the  band  struck  up, 
beginners  dispersed,  confident  hands  clasp¬ 
ed  lissome  waists,  and  the  rink  was  a  maze  of 
sweepbg  grace  and  symmetry. 

Dollar  ^d  never  seen  anything  like  it  in 


his  life,  for  artificial  ice  was  in  its  infancy 
in  London  before  the  war,  and  ever  since 
he  had  been  a  busy  man.  He  followed  first 
one  couple  and  then  another,  and  each  seem¬ 
ed  to  him  more  competent  and  graceful 
than  the  last.  Yet  the  first  short  waltz  was 
not  over  before  an  involuntary  selection  had 
eliminated  all  but  a  dark,  strong  girl  in  red 
and  a  swarthy  man  with  bright  eyes  and  a 
black  mustache. 

“Those  two  are  the  best,”  said  he,  “that 
girl  in  red  and  the  heavy  alien.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  cried  the  delighted 
Edenborough.  “Then  you’re  a  judge,  be¬ 
cause  that’s  Lucy!” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  insult  her  partner,” 
said  Dollar,  in  some  dismay.  “He’s  the 
best  waltzer  on  the  ice,  except.  Miss  Trevel- 
lyn.” 

“He’s  an  Italian  marquis,”  returned 
Edenborough,  in  another  voice.  “Rocchi’s 
his  beastly  name.  I’ve  no  use  for  the  fel¬ 
low.  But  he  can  skate.” 

The  first  waltz  finished;  there  were  two 
more  in  quick  succession,  and  Edenborough 
had  a  better  word  for  Miss  Trevellyn’s  next 
partner.  He  was  only  a  glowing  schoolboy, 
home  from  Eton  for  his  leave,  but  the  past 
mistress  lent  herself  to  his  dash  and  fling 
with  a  gusto  equal  to  his  own. 

“I’m  glad  that’s  over,”  said  Edenbor¬ 
ough,  as  she  escaped  with  her  life  from  the 
young  desperado’s  clutches.  “I  say,  con¬ 
found  that  fellow  Rocchi!” 

She  was  waltzing  with  the  handsome 
brute  again;  for  he  looked  no  less,  with  his 
deep  blue  chin  and  insolent  eyes,  and  his 
air  of  conscious  mastery.  Edenborough 
plainly  loathed  him,  chafing  visibly  as  the 
pair  swept  past  with  certainly  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  some  extra  verve  for  his  benefit. 
Dollar  himself  was  very  disagreeably  im¬ 
pressed,  and  that  down  to  the  end,  when 
Rocchi  skated  up  with  the  lady,  whom  he 
surrendered  with  a  gleam  of  palpable 
bravado. 

Yet  that  impression  altered  with  the 
very  opening  of  Miss  Trevellyn’s  resolute 
mouth.  She  had  good  teeth  and  a  hearty 
voice,  and  eyes  of  a  breezy  and  humane 
audacity.  Dollar  thought  of  Topham  Vin¬ 
son’s  tribute,  and  agreed  with  it  heartily. 

And  they  had  talked  about  the  wedding, 
and  their  presents,  and  the  wedding-trip, 
as  though  neither  God  nor  man  could  in¬ 
terfere! 

“Only  three  days  to  go!”  said  Dollar  to 
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himself — and  two  of  the  three  were  soon 
gone  without  alarums  or  excursions,  except 
on  the  part  of  the  Crime  Doctor  himself. 
He  was  neglecting  his  practise  for  the  case 
in  hand;  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found  when 
badly  wanted  on  the  Tuesday  night,  nor 
yet  on  the  Wednesday  morning;  and  this 
was  the  more  extraordinary  in  that  it  was 
George  Edenborough  who  wanted  him,  now 
with  an  ashier  face  than  ever,  and  now  on 
the  telephone  in  a  frantic  voice. 

At  dusk  on  the  Wednesday,  Dollar’s  key 
turned  in  the  latch,  and  next  day’s  bride¬ 
groom  burst  from  the  waiting-room  at  the 
same  moment. 

“At  last!”  cried  Edenborough,  and  look¬ 
ed  so  ghastly  in  the  electric  light  that  Dol¬ 
lar  did  not  switch  it  on  in  the  consulting- 
room,  nor  ask  a  question  as  he  shut  the 
door. 

It  was  one  of  those  mild,  unseasonable 
days  on  which  the  best  of  servants  keep  up 
the  biggest  fires;  the  doctor  opened  the 
French  window  that  led  from  his  den,  down 
rusty  steps,  into  a  foul  and  futile  enclosure 
(tf  grimy  gravel  and  moribund  shrubs.  In 
the  meantime  Edenborough  had  not  taken 
a  seat  as  mechanically  bidden,  but  had 
planted  himself  in  defiant  pose  before  the 
fire. 

“You  might  have  left  word  where  you 
were!”  he  began  with  great  bitterness. 

“I  have  just  done  so,”  returned  Dollar, 
“at  your  rooms.  I  was  wanting  to  see  you 
— presently.  It  seems  like  fate,  to  find  you 
here  before  me.” 

“I  suppose  you’ve  heard  the  latest, 
wherever  you’ve  been?”  pursued  Edenbor¬ 
ough,  aware  and  jealous  of  some  independ¬ 
ent  perplexity  on  the  part  of  Dollar. 

“I  have  heard  so  much!”  said  the  doctor, 
dropping  into  a  chair.  “Better  be  explicit — 
and  as  expeditious  as  you  can,  my  dear  fel¬ 
low.  I  have  an  appointment  almost  direct¬ 
ly.” 

“Oh,  there’s  not  much  to  say,”  rejoined 
the  other,  sardonically.  “You  remember 
when  you  came  to  Prince’s,  doctor?” 

“I  do,  indeed.” 

They  both  spoke  as  if  it  were  weeks  ago. 

“You  know  I  told  you  I’d  had  a  hard 
day  out  of  town?” 

“I  remember.” 

“I  meant  with  my  chief — Lord  Tyne¬ 
mouth — seeing  his  new  brood  of  subma¬ 
rines.” 

“In  their  unfledged  state,  I  suppose?” 


“That  was  it — and  making  the  usual 
sketches.  That’s  my  job — or  was!  I  was 
Tynemouth’s  walking  kodak  imtil  yester¬ 
day  afternoon;  then  I  got  the  boot  for  a 
w^ding-present,  and  a  chance  of  the  jug 
for  my  honeymoon!” 

The  harsh  voice  broke,  for  all  its  sudden 
slang  and  satire.  Dollar  was  driven  to  lus 
only  policy. 

“I’m  not  going  to  pretend  I  don’t  know 
of  this,”  he  said.  “I  know  of  it  from  the 
Home  Secretary.  A  duplicate  of  one  of 
those  last  drawings  of  yours - ” 

“A  duplicate!” 

“Well,  a  bad  imitation,  if  you  like.” 

The  doctor  paused  as  though  he  bad  fin¬ 
ished  a  sentence,  as  though  the  amended 
phrase  had  interrupted  his  thought. 

“Well?”  said  Edenborough,  grimly.  “Did 
you  hear  how  they  got  hold  of  it?” 

“Intercepted  in  the  post,  I  gathered,  on 
its  way  abroad.  And  have  you  no  idea  how 
it  came  there?”  asked  the  doctor  bluntly— 
but  now  he  meant  to  be  blunt;  he  was  not 
sorry  when  his  man  flew  into  a  feeble  pas¬ 
sion  on  the  spot. 

“What  the  devil  do  you  mean.  Dr.  Dol¬ 
lar?  I  know  no  more  about  the  malts 
than — I  was  going  to  say,  than  you  do- 
but  I  begin  to  think  you  know  more  than 
you  pretend!” 

“I  didn’t  think  I  had  pretended,”  said 
Dollar,  simply. 

“Well,  what  do  you  know?”  demanded 
Edenborough,  in  a  fury  of  suspicion.  “Ail, 
I  suppose?”  he  added,  with  a  schoolboy 
sneer,  when  the  answer  was  slow  to  come. 

“Yes;  all,”  said  the  doctor,  very  gravely 
and  reluctantly,  as  though  driven  into  a 
pronouncement  of  life  or  death. 

There  was  no  outcry  of  surprise  from 
Edenborough.  He  had  some  pride.  But 
his  knees  t^gan  to  tremble  in  ^e  firelight, 
and  his  unclenched  hands  to  twitch. 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  he  exclaimed  at 
length.  “You  tell  me  what  you  know!” 

“All  that  you  yourself  suspected,  and 
made  yourself  ill  with  suspecting,  and 
couldn’t  sleep  for  suspecting — long  ago!” 

Pitiful  tone  and  tender  hand  carried  a 
heavier  conviction  than  the  words.  ^ 
now  it  was  the  patient  who  had  sunk  into 
the  chair,  the  doctor  bending  over  his  bow¬ 
ed  and  quivering  shoulders. 

“You  are  not  the  first  man,  my  dear 
Edenborough,”  he  went  on,  “who  would 
seem  to  have  been  betrayed  in  cold  blood 
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by  a  woman — ^by  the  woman.  Mark  my 
words  closely.  1  say  it  seems  so.  I  would 
not  condemn  the  greatest  malefactor  un¬ 
heard.  I  meant  to  hear  Miss  Trevellyn 
first — ^feeling  in  my  bones,  against  all  rea¬ 
son,  that  there  may  still  be  some  unimag¬ 
inable  explanation.  But,  if  the  worst  be 
true  of  her,  then  the  best  is  true  of  you; 
for  you  are  the  first  man  1  have  known  bear 
the  brunt  as  you  have  borne  it,  my  very 
dear  fellow!” 

“What  makes  you  suspect  her?”  groaned 
Edenborough  to  the  ground. 

“It’s  not  a  case  of  su^idon;  don’t  de¬ 
ceive  yourself  as  to  that,  Edenborough.  I 
know  that  Miss  Trevellyn  produced — and 
parted  with — those  last  two  sketches  about 
which  there’s  been  all  the  trouble.  1  only 
suspect  that  she  got  you  to  show  her  the 
originals,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  made, 
on  the  plea  of  her  tremendous  interest  in  the 
Navy.” 

“Quite  true;  she  did,”  said  Edenborough, 
but  as  though  he  did  not  appredate  what 
he  was  saying,  as  though  something  else 
had  stuck  in  his  mind.  “But  it  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  interest!”  he  exclaimed,  jumping 
up.  “It  was  her  father’s  interest;  his  life, 
indeed!  Isn’t  it  inconcdvable  that  his 
daughter — apart  from  everything  else  I’ve 
found  her — that  she  of  all  people  should 
do  a  thing  like  this?” 

“I  am  afraid  the  inconceivable  happens 
almost  as  often  as  the  unexpected,”  said 
Dollar,  with  a  sigh.  “Criminology,  indeed, 
prepares  us  for  little  dse;  think  of  the  per¬ 
fectly  good  mothers  who  have  flown  to  in- 
fantidde  as  the  first  relief  of  a  mind  un¬ 
hinged!  The  inversion  of  the  ruling  pas¬ 
sions  is  one  of  the  sure  symptoms  of  in¬ 
sanity.” 

“But  of  course  she’s  mad,”  cried  Eden¬ 
borough,  “if  she’s  guilty  at  all.  But  that’s 
what  I  can’t  and  won’t  believe.  I  can  be¬ 
lieve  it  one  minute  but  not  the  next,  just 
as  I’ve  su^)ected  and  laughed  at  my  sus¬ 
picions  all  this  nightmare-time.  One  look  in 
her  face  has  always  been  enough,  and  would 
be  at  this  minute.” 

“Well,  we  shall  soon  see,”  said  Dollar, 
glancing  at  the  clock.  “But  I  can  only 
warn  you  that  my  evidence  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing.” 

“Let’s  have  it,  then;  what  is  your  evi¬ 
dence?”  demand^  Edenborough,  in  a  fresh 
fit  of  stone-blind  defiance. 

“My  dear  fellow,  you  force  my  handl” 


said  Dollar.  “God  knows  you  have  a  ri^ 
— and  it  can’t  make  matters  worse  than 
they  are.  My  evidence  consists  of  a  full 
and  circumstantial  confession  by  a  scoun¬ 
drel  to  whom  I  took  your  own  dislike  at 
sight,  and  whose  career  I  have  spent  the 
week  investigating.  I  needn’t  tell  you  I 
mean  the  infamous  Rocchi.” 

“Rocchi!”  whirred  Edenborough  at  the 
second  attempt,  as  though  his  very  tongue 
rejected  the  abhorrent  name.  Yet  now  he 
stood  perfectly  still,  like  a  man  who  sees  at 
last.  “Well,”  he  added  in  an  ominously 
rational  voice,  “I  must  live  long  enough  to 
send  him  to  hell,  whatever  else  I  do!” 

“You  will  have  to  find  him  first,”  said 
Dollar.  “He  has  gone  back  to  his  paymas¬ 
ters — not  his  own  countrymen — they  kicked 
him  out  long  ago.  I’ve  taken  it  on  myself 
to  do  the  same,  instead  of  handing  him 
over  to  the  police  and  doing  an  infinite 
deal  more  harm  than  good.” 

But  Edenborough  was  not  listening  to  a 
word;  he  was  talking  to  himself,  and  he 
talked  ajoud  as  soon  as  he  was  given  a 
chance. 

“Now  we  know  why  she  was  so  keen  on 
my  wretched  job . on  the  whok 


Navy? .  No,  not  a  lifelong  fraud 

like  that . And  she  pretended  to  dis¬ 


like  that  brute  as  much  as  I  did!  I  believe 

she  did,  too,  but  for  his  waltzing . 

No,  never  jealous  of  him,  and  I’m  not  now 

. but  so  much  the  worse,  so  much 

the  more  damnably  cold-blooded!” 

Dying  philosopher  could  not  have  dis¬ 
played  a  more  acute  detachment;  but  the 
last  touch  was  lost  upon  Dollar,  whose  ex¬ 
pectant  ear  had  caught  the  ting  of  a  belL 

“Edenborough,”  he  said,  in  the  voice  of 
urgent  conciliation,  “the  time  has  cmne 
for  you  to  show  what’s  in  you.  So  far  you 
have  kept  your  head  and  played  the  man; 
keep  it  now,  and  you  will  play  the  hero!  1 
still  can’t  imagine  what  Miss  Trevellyn  can 
have  to  say  for  herself — but  I  implore  you 
to  hear  her  out,  for  I  believe  she  is 
admitted  at  this  moment!” 

“Lucy — here — and  you  expected  her?” 

“I  told  you  I  had  another  appointment 
You  were  bound  to  have  this  out  between 
you — and  to-day.  If  you  wish  me  to  be 
present — but  no  human  being  can  help!” 

“Unless  it’s  you!”  suggested  Edenbor¬ 
ough,  in  a  panic-stricken  whisper.  “I  can’t 
face  her  alone — I  can’t  trxist  myself!” 

Dollar  took  no  notice  of  a  knock  at  the 
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door.  “Edenborough,  you  must,”  he  said 
pntly;  “and  whatever  she  may  have  to  say 
-much  or  little,  and  it  may  be  much — you 
must  hear  patiently  to  the  end.  It’s  your 
duty,  man!  Don’t  flinch  from  it,  for  God’s 
sake!” 

“But  I  do  flinch  from  it!”  cried  Eden- 
t)orough  below  his  breath.  “I  flinch  from 
it  for  her  sake  as  much  as  mine.  I’m  not 
the  one  to  shame  her,  even  if  Rocchi’s  tell- 

yi 

lOg — 

The  door  opened  in  response  to  Dollar’s 
decisive  call.  It  was  the  little  Barton  boy, 
to  say  that  Miss  Trevellyn  was  in  the  wait¬ 
ing-room. 

“Show  her  in,”  said  Dollar.  “I  have 
more  than  Rocchi’s  bare  word,  Edenbor¬ 
ough.” 

The  distracted  youth  looked  about  him 
like  a  wild  creature  in  a  cage — and  saw  his 
loophole  at  the  last  moment. 

"I  won’t  be  the  one  to  shame  her,  what¬ 
ever  she  has  done!”  he  whimpered  through 
his  teeth.  “If  there’s  any  explanation,  she 
need  never  know  I  knew;  if  there’s  not, 
good-by!” 

And  he  slipped  through  the  open  window, 
out  upon  the  iron  steps,  as  Dollar  switched 
on  the  electric  light  that  turned  the  outer 
dusk  to  darkness;  and  the  door  opened  even 
as  the  window  curtain  was  drawn  in  des- 
I  poation,  with  a  last  signal  to  Edenborough 
to  stand  his  ground  and  at  least  hear  all. 

“Good  evening.  Dr.  Dollar,”  said  Miss 
Trevellyn,  briskly;  and  with  that  she  stop¬ 
ped  in  her  sturdy  stride.  “Is  anything  the 
matter?” 

“liit  possible  you  don’t  know  what?” 

“Is  it  anything  to  do  with  George? 
You’re  his  doctor,  aren’t  you?”  These  ques¬ 
tions  quicker,  but  with  a  sensible  check  on 
any  premature  anxiety. 

“He  has  consulted  me,  but  the  matter 
more  directly  concerns  yourself.  It’s  no 
use  beating  about  the  bush.  Miss  Trevel¬ 
lyn!”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  a  certain 
irritation  at  her  straight  carriage  and 
straighter  look.  “I  have  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  Marchese  Rocchi.” 

“Have  you,  indeed!” 

Miss  Trevellyn  had  winced  at  the  name, 
but  already  her  eyes  looked  brighter  and 
bolder,  and  the  firm  face  almost  serenely 
obdurate. 

‘The  Marchese  Rocchi,”  he  continued, 
“fled  the  country  yesterday,  Miss  Trevel¬ 
lyn.” 


“I  wondered  why  he  was  not  at  Prince’s!” 

“He  fled  because  of  a  scandal  in  which 
you  are  implicated,”  said  Dollar,  very  stern¬ 
ly.  “He  has  been  trafficking  in  naval  se¬ 
crets — this  country’s  secrets.  Miss  Trevel¬ 
lyn — and  he  swears  you  sold  them  to  him. 
Is  it  true?” 

“One  moment,”  said  the  girl,  with  a  first 
trace  of  emotion.  “Is  all  this  of  your  own 
accord,  or  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Edenborough?” 

“Of  my  own  accord  entirely.” 

“You’ve  been  ferreting  things  out  for 
yourself,  have  you?” 

“You  are  entitled  to  put  it  so.” 

“Detective  as  well  as  doctor,  it  appears?” 

“Miss  Trevellyn,  I  implore  you  to  tell  me 
if  these  things  are  true!” 

“So  that  you  may  tell  your  patient?” 

“No.  I  shall  not  tell  him,”  said  Dollar, 
disingenuously  enough,  but  with  the  deep¬ 
er  sorrow. 

“Very  well!  I’ll  tell  you,  and  you  can 
shout  it  from  the  roof  for  ail  I  care  now. 
It’s  perfectly  true!” 

Dollar  started,  not  at  the  thing  that  had 
to  come,  but  at  the  manner  in  which  it 
came.  It  seemed,  indeed,  the  last  word  in 
wickedness — imp>enitent,  unblushing,  even 
vainglorious  to  eye  and  ear  alike.  His 
glance  flew  to  the  curtained  window,  but  no 
sound  or  movement  came  from  the  iron 
stair  outside. 

“True  that  you  sold  those  drawings  to 
this  man  Rocchi?”  he  heard  himself  saying 
at  last,  in  a  tone  so  childish  that  he  scarce¬ 
ly  wondered  at  the  smile  it  drew. 

“Perfectly  true,”  said  Miss  Trevellyn. 

“Drawings  made  by  George  Edenbor¬ 
ough,  for  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  shown  to  you  because  you  are  the 
stronger  character  and  insisted  on  seeing 
them,  but  only  in  such  confidence  as  might 
almost  be  justified  between  future  man  and 
wife?” 

“I  didn’t  sell  his  drawings,”  said  Miss 
Trevellyn  impatiently.  “I  copied  them, 
more  or  less  from  memory,  and  sold  my 
own  efforts.” 

“Of  course  I  know  that;  it  was  a  slip  of 
the  tongue,”  he  admonished  her,  while  mar¬ 
veling  more  and  more.  “And  you  can  put 
the  whole  thing  plainly  without  so  much  as 
a  blush!” 

“I  am  going  to  put  you  to  the  blush,  in¬ 
stead,  Dr.  Dollar,”  returned  the  lady,  with 
a  lighter  touch.  “You  are  very  clever  at 
finding  out  what  I  did,  but  you  don’t  ask 
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why  I  did  it;  that’s  Dot  so  clever  of 
such  a  clever  man,  and  1  must  just  enlight¬ 
en  you  before  1  go.  The  first  drawing  was 
not  a  copy;  it  was  the  original  they  got 
that  time,  and  it  was  stolen  from  Mr.  Eden- 
borough  on  his  way  home  from  the  Admi¬ 
ralty.  He  never  knew  exactly  where  it  was 
stolen,' but  1  always  thought  I  knew.  You 
are  a  bit  of  a  detective.  Dr.  Dollar;  well,  so 
am  1  in  my  way.  You  have  not  let  me 
into  the  secret  of  your  success,  and  I 
shouldn’t  think  of  boring  you  with  mine. 

I  thought  it  happened  at  Prince’s,  and  I 
suspected  Rocchi — that  was  all.  It  was  last 
spring,  and  I  had  all  the  summer  to  think 
about  it;  but  when  Prince’s  opened  I  set  to 
work;  for  there  was  Rocchi,  making  up  to 
us  both  as  before.  Hodidn’t  get  much  change 
out  of  George,  but  perhaps  I  made  amends 
when  George  wasn’t  there,  and  sometimes 
even  when  he  was!  Rocchi  could  waltz,  you 
see,  and  so  can  I,”  said  Lucy  Trevdlyn, 
with  something  like  a  sigh  for  her  bereave¬ 
ment  on  the  rink. 

“Yet  you  copied  the  other  two  drawings, 
and  you  even  admit  you  sold  him  the 
copies?” 

“I  sold  them  quite  well,”  said  Miss  Trev- 
ellyn,  with  ^rkling  eyes — “and  you  may 
guess  what  I  did  with  the  money — but  it’s 
not  fair  to  call  them  copies.  I  made  them 
as  inaccurate  as  possible  without  spoiling 
everything,  and  indeed  I  couldn’t  have 
made  them  very  accurate  from  memory, 
and  they  were  only  rough  sketches  to  be¬ 
gin  with!  Of  course  George  was  wrong  to 
let  me  see  them,  but  he  was  assisting  in  the 
best  of  causes.  Rocchi  was  an  ex[)ert  pro¬ 
fessional  spy.  I  soon  sized  him  down  as 
one.  But  he  was  not  a  naval  expert — and 
I’m  that  as  well!  That’s  my  last  boast. 
Dr.  Dollar;  but  it’s  not  unjustifiable,  if  you 
come  to  think  of  George  and  me  between  us 
keeping  a  national  enemy  out  of  serious 
misdiief,  feeding  a  friendly  Power  with 
false  pl^s,  and  giving  the  money  to  our 
own  dear  Navy  L^gue!” 

Dollar  surveyed  the  radiant  minx  with 
eyes  that  needed  rubbing.  His  only  sorrow 
was  that  Edenborough  did  not  burst 
through  the  curtains  without  more  ado;  he 
must  have  extraordinar>'  self-control,  when 
he  liked. 

“Not  that  George  was  a  conscious  party 
to  the  fraud;  he  wouldn’t  have  approved  of 
it,  he  couldn’t  possibly,  poor  George!”  said 
George’s  bride.  “But  I  shall  tell  him  all 


about  it  now;  of  course  I  always  meant  to  V 
tell  him — after  to-morrow — but  he  has  had  / 
quite  enough  bothers  of  his  own,  and  the  f 
was  my  show!  I  suppose  you  don’t  knot 
what’s  been  bothering  him.  Dr.  Dollar? 

He  says  it’s  overwork — and  I  do  think  Lord 
Tynemouth’s  an  old  slave-driver;  do  you 
know,  I  haven’t  even  seen  George  since  the 
day  before  yesterday  at  Prince’s?” 

“Nor  I,”  said  Dollar,  no  longer  with  the 
least  compunction,  “from  that  h^  to 
this!” 

“Of  course  I  know  he’s  all  right,”  con¬ 
cluded  Miss  Trevellyn,  as  they  were  patt¬ 
ing  perfect  friends,  “because  he  has  rung 
me  up  several  times  to  say  so;  and  he  look¬ 
ed  better  on  Monday  than  for  ever  so  long; 
but  I  must  own  1  shall  be  glad  when  I  get 
him  away  for  a  real  good  rest!” 

She  had  refused  to  hear  another  wod 
in  explanation — or  of  regret — and  she  made 
her  departure  with  all  ^e  abruptness  d  a 
constitutionally  decided  person.  But  she 
had  blushed  once  at  least  in  the  last  few 
minutes.  And  the  doctor  rushed  back  into 
his  den  with  singing  heart,  ready  to  fall 
upon  his  patient’s  ne^  in  deep  thanksgiving. 

No  patient  was  there  to  meet  him  even 
now;  but  the  curtain  swayed  a  little  before 
the  open  window.  Dollar  reached  it  at  a 
bound;  but  there  was  nobody  outside  on 
the  iron  steps,  and  the  curtain  filled  behind  ^ 
him  as  the  inner  door  banged  in  the  draft 
The  horrid  little  space  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  between  the  high  black  walls  with 
the  broken-bottle  coping,  lay  empty  of  ail 
life,  in  the  plentiful  light  from  the  back  win¬ 
dows,  save  for  a  cat  that  fled  before  Dollar's 
precipitate  descent  into  the  basement 

“The  gentleman’s  gone,”  said  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
ton  at  once.  “He  come  through  this  way 
some  time  ago — said  he  couldn’t  wait  do 
longer  out  there!” 

“How  long  do  you  suppose  he  had  wait¬ 
ed?” 

“Not  long,”  said  Mrs.  Barton,  firmly. 
“Bob  here  was  at  his  tea  when  he  had  to 
go  up  to  show  the  young  lady  in;  and  the 
young  gentleman,  it  couldn’t’ve  been  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes  before  he  was 
through  ’ere  as  if  something  had  ’appened.” 

“I  didn’t  hear  him.” 

“He  was  anxious  you  shouldn’t  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  sir.” 

“Did  you  show  him  out,  Bobby?” 

The  master  had  never  been  so  short  with 
them.  Bobby  quaked.  “Yes,  sir!” 


leaotto 


YOO  ARE  NOT  THE  FIRST  MAN,  MY  DEAR  EDENBOROUGH,  WHO  WOULD  SEEM  TO  HAVE  BEEN 
BETRAYED  IN  COLD  BLOOD  BY  A  WOMAN,  BY  THE  WOMAN.” 
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“Which  way  did  he  go — and  how — foot 
or  taxi?” 

“I — please,  sir — I  never  stopped  to  see, 
sirl” 

Dollar  flew  to  his  telephone;  forsook  it 
in  five  minutes  for  a  taxi-cab;  drew  Eden- 
borough’s  rooms  in  vain;  inquired  as  vainly 
(as  an  anonymous  wedding-guest,  uncer¬ 
tain  of  the  church)  at  Admiral  Trevellyn’s; 
was  at  the  House  of  Commons  by  half-past 
six,  and  at  Scotland  Yard  (armed  with  writ¬ 
ten  injunctions  from  the  Secretary  of  State) 
before  seven. 

At  that  hour  and  place  the  matter  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  Dr.  John  Dollar,  who 
could  only  hasten  home  to  Welbeck  Street, 
there  to  enter  upon  the  most  shattering 
vigil  of  his  life — the  terrible  telephone  at 
his  elbow — and  still  more  terrible  inquirers 
on  the  telephone  as  the  night  wore  onl 

But  never  one  word  of  news.  .  .  . 

Toward  midnight  Topham  Vinson  arrived 
with  the  elaborate  sandwiches  and  even  the 
champagne  that  he  had  found  awaiting  him 
at  home,  as  usual.  It  was  the  measure  of 
a  born  leader;  the  doctor  had  not  broken 
his  fast  since  lunch;  and  in  the  small  horns 
he  once  dozed  for  some  minutes  in  his  chair. 

But  the  politician  had  not  the  tempera¬ 
ment  to  wait  for  the  telephone  to  talk  to 
him;  he  talked  repeatedly  into  the  tele¬ 
phone,  set  a  round  dozen  of  myrmidons  by 
the  ears,  and  at  last  was  rightly  served  by 
being  sent  off  to  Hammersmith  to  identify 
the  dead  body  of  a  defaulting  clerk,  just  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Thames. 

“I’m  not  coming  with  you,”  said  Dollar, 
even  when  the  description  seemed  to  tally. 
“Edenborough  couldn’t  drown  himself — and 
this  is  my  place.” 

It  was  a  being  ten  years  older  who  op¬ 
ened  his  own  front  door  again  at  daybreak. 
His  face  was  as  gray  as  ^e  wintry  dawn, 
the  whole  man  bowed  and  broken.  Top- 
ham  Vinson  stood  aghast  on  the  step. 

“It  isn’t  all  over,  is  it?” 

The  doctor  nodded  with  compressed  lips. 

“When — and  where?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Come  in.  They’re  get¬ 
ting  up  down-stairs;  there’ll  be  some  tea  in 
a  minute.” 

“For  God’s  sake  tell  me  what  you’ve 
heardl” 

“Haven’t  I  told  you?  They  rang  up  just 
after  you  went.  He  bought  prussic  add 
yesterday  I” 


Dollar  had  dropped  into  his  elaborate  old 
chair;  the  bent  head  between  his  hands 
drooped  over  its  own  reflection  in  the  his¬ 
toric  writing-table. 

“Who  rang  up?”  asked  the  man  on  his 
legs. 

“Some  of  your  people.” 

“Is  that  aU  they  had  to  tell  you?” 

“That  was  all;  we  sha’n’t  ^ve  long  to 
wait  for  the  rest.” 

“Where  did  he  buy  it?” 

“At  his  own  chemist’s — ‘to  put  a  jxwr 
old  dog  out  of  its  misery!’  His  very  words, 
Vinson,  so  they  tell  me!  I  shall  hear  them 
all  my  life.” 

“And  it  has  taken  all  night  to  learn  this, 
has  it,  from  the  chemist’s  where  the  poor 
devil  dealt!” 

Dollar  understood  this  outburst  of  trucu¬ 
lent  emotion.  “That  was  my  fault,”  said 
he.  “I  told  them  to  confine  ^eir  attention 
to  entries  made  in  the  poison-books  after 
five  o’dock  yesterday  afternoon.  Edenbor¬ 
ough  had  signed  his  name  and  got  the  stuff 
earlier  in  the  day. 

“Before  you  told  him  anything!” 

“He  had  his  own  su'^idons,  you  must 
remember.  I  had  confirmed  them— and 
her  first  words  left  no  more  to  be  said,  that 
he  could  bear  to  hear!  If  only  he  had  wait¬ 
ed  another  minute!  If  only  I  had  dragged 
him  back  to  face  it  out!”  groaned  Dollar, 
in  a  bottomless  pit  of  self-reproach.  “I 
call  myself  a  Crime  Doctor,  yet  I  let  my 
patient  creep  into  space  with  a  bottle  of 
prussic  add,  and  commit  the  one  crime  I 
had  to  preventl” 

“Why  prussic  add,  I  wonder?” 

The  idle  question  was  not  asked  for  in¬ 
formation,  but  it  happened  to  be  one  that 
DoU.ir  could  answer,  and  it  brought  him  to 
his  book-shelves  with  a  certain  alacrity. 

“I  know,”  he  said,  “though  I  never 
thought  of  it  till  this  minute!  I  was  trying 
to  write  him  a  prescription  on  Sunday 
night,  when  the  poor  chap  suddenly  remark¬ 
ed  that  Shelley  was  right,  and  I  found  him 
dipping  into  these  letters,  and  had  the  luck 
to  spot  the  very  bit  he’d  struck.  It  was 
this — ”  and  he  read  out  the  passage  b^in- 
ning:  “You,  of  course,  enter  into  sodety 
at  Leghorn:  should  you  meet  with  any 
sdentific  person,  capable  of  preparing  the 
Prussic  Acid,  or  essential  oil  of  bitter  al¬ 
monds,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  great  kind¬ 
ness  if  you  could  procure  me  a  anall  quan¬ 
tity”  . down  to  “it  would  be  a 
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comfort  to  me  to  hold  in  my  hands  that 
I  g(4den  key  to  the^  chamber  of  perpetual 
peace.” 

Topham  Vinson’s  only  comment  was  to 
{Mck  up  the  book,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
floor  with  the  concluding  words.  Dollar 
was  swaying  where  he  stood,  glancing  in 
horror  toward  the  door;  at  that  moment  it 
(^ned,  and  Mrs.  Barton  entered  with  the 
tea-tray. 

“Mrs.  Barton,”  said  the  doctor,  in  a 
voice  that  failed  him  as  it  had  not  done  all 
night —  “I  don’t  want  to  hurt  your  feel¬ 
ings— but  did  that  boy  of  yours  speak  the 
truth  when  he  told  me  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Edenborough  out?” 

“He  did  not,  sir,  and  his  father  thrashed 
him  for  it!”  cried  the  good  woman.  “And 
that  was  very  wrong  of  Barton,  because  I 
was  as  bad  as  the  boy,  in  not  telling  you  at 
the  time.  So  we’ve  all  done  wrong  together, 
and  we  don’t  deserve  to  stay !” 

The  poor  soul  was  forgiven  and  consoled, 
with  an  unconscious  sympathy  not  lost  on 
Topham  Vinson,  to  whom  it  was  extended 
a  moment  later. 

“Take  a  drink  of  your  tea,”  said  Dollar. 
“It  will  do  you  good.” 

“What  about  you?” 

“I’m  going  up-stairs  first.” 

“You’ve  thought  of  something!” 

“I  have!”  replied  Dollar  in  a  tragic  whis¬ 
per.  “I’ve  thought  of  my  ‘chamber  of  per¬ 
petual  peace!’  ” 

That  sanctuary  was  on  the  second  floor, 
and  it  had  triple  doors  so  spaced  that  each 
could  be  shut  in  turn  before  the  next  was 
opened.  The  house  might  have  been  in  an 
uproar  and  yet  one  might  have  entered 
this  room  without  admitting  the  slightest 
sound  by  the  door.  The  window  was  of 
triple  glass  that  would  have  deadened  an 
explosion  on  its  sill,  and  the  walls  were 
thickly  wadded  behind  an  inner  paneling 
of  aromatic  pine. 

The  first  sensation  on  entering  was  one  of 
ineffable  peace  and  quiet;  next  came  a  sub¬ 
tle,  soothing  scent,  as  of  all  the  spices  of 
Ajnbia;  and  lastly  a  surprising  sense  of 
scientific  ventilation,  as  though  the  four 


sound-proof  walls  were  yet  not  impervious 
to  the  outer  air,  but  as  though  it  were  the 
pungent  air  of  pine-clad  mountains,  in  mi¬ 
raculous  circulation  here  in  the  heart  of 
London. 

All  this  would  have  struck  the  visitor  by 
degrees;  but  to  John  Dollar,  who  had  de- 
vi^  and  superintended  every  detail,  it  all 
came  home  together  and  afresh  as  he  en¬ 
tered  softly  with  the  Home  Secretary;  and 
a  certain  composite  effect,  unforeseen  in  the 
beginning  and  still  unexplained,  fell  upon 
him  even  now,  and  with  it  all  the  weight  of 
his  own  fatigue;  so  that  he  could  have  flung 
himself  on  b^  or  couch  as  a  doomed  wretch 
sinks  into  the  snow,  but  for  the  light  in 
the  room  and  what  the  light  revealed. 

It  was  light  of  a  warm,  strange,  coppery 
shade  that  be  had  found  for  himself  by  dye¬ 
ing  frosted  electric  lamps  as  children  dye 
Easter  eggs;  it  was  the  very  softest  and  yet 
least  sensuous  shade  that  eyes  ever  pene¬ 
trated  with  perfect  ease,  and  it  turned  the 
room  into  a  little  hall  of  bronze.  The 
simple  curtains  might  have  been  gol¬ 
den  lace,  richly  tarnished  with  age;  the 
furniture  solid  copfjer;  the  bed  an  Eastern 
divan,  and  the  form  upon  the  bed  a  sleep¬ 
ing  Arab. 

It  was  George  Edenborough  lying  there 
in  all  his  clothes,  a  girl’s  photograph  beside 
him  on  the  coverlet,  and  beside  the  photo¬ 
graph  a  tiny  phial  that  caught  the  light. 

“Stay  where  you  are!”  whisf)ered  Dollar 
in  a  voice  that  thrilled  his  companion  to 
the  core.  And  he  stole  to  the  bed,  stooped 
over  it  for  a  little  lifetime,  and  so  came 
stealing  back. 

“How  long  has  he  been  dead?”  said  Top¬ 
ham  Vinson  in  a  harsh  voice;  but  in  reality 
his  blood  was  freezing  at  an  unearthly  smile 
in  that  unearthly  light. 

“Dead?”  was  the  doctor’s  husky  echo. 
“Don’t  you  know  the  smell  of  bitter  al¬ 
monds,  and  have  you  smelt  it  yet?  Here’s 
the  golden  bottle  he  hadn’t  opened  when  he 

lay  down . perhaps  for  the  first  time 

since  he  was  here  on  Sunday  night . 

and  this  is  bis  wedding  morning,  and  he’s 
only,  only  fast  asleep!” 


“A  Schoolmaster  Abroad,”  another  Crime  Doctor  story,  will  appear  in  the  November  number. 

r —  ii 


Rend  the  debate  on  Socialism,  between  Morris  Hillquh  and  John 
Angustine  Ryam,  D.  D.,  which  begins  on  page  482  of  this  number. 


Editors  NOTB — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  cm 
assist  us,  if  they  viU,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  dust- 
md  Tree,  no  story  is  b^ed  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones. 
Address  all  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envdope. 


When  Irvin  Cobb,  the  writer,  was  on  the 
World  he  attended  a  ball-game  at  the  Polo 
Grounds.  The  yard  was  packed.  Just  before 
the  game,  Harry  Stevens,  who  had  the  refresh¬ 
ments  privilege,  strolled  by  the  press-box,  and 
called  out  to  a  group  of  which  Cobb  was  a 
member: 

“Great  crowd,  eh,  boys?  I’ll  bet  there’re 
six  thousand  more  people  here  than  they  ex¬ 
pected.  I  guess  that  means  I’ll  have  to  go 
in  and  prepare  about  four  thousand  more  ham 
sandwiches.” 

“Well,”  remarked  Cobb,  “that  will  pretty 
nearly  necessitate  the  cutting  of  another  bam, 
won’t  it,  Harry?” 


The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  an 
advertisement  sent  out  by  a  manufacturer  of 
patent  medicine  in  Calcutta: 

“  My  Humble  Self 

is  the  grandson  and  pupil  of  that  greatly 
renown^  Hakim,  late  Caleb  AH  Sahib,  whose 
wonderful  treatments  created  wonders  and  as¬ 
tonishments  all  over  India.  Therefore  my 
humble  self  can  take  pride  that  I  have  become 
well  versed  in  all  that  great  Unani  System  can 
teach  us.  My  humble  self  can  boldly  say  that 
medicines  prepared  by  me  are  all  genuine  and 
infallible.  My  humble  self  has  been  practising 
in  Calcutta  since  the  end  of  the  last  century 
and  holds  testimonials  of  the  best  men  of  the 
country  certifying  innumerable  wonderful  cures 


performed  by  me  in  absolutely  hopeless  cases. 
One  should  not  speak  much  about  oneself.” 


Geraldine  was  a  moaning  patient,  and  her 
twin-brother,  as  physician-in-chief,  was  dosing 
her,  to  their  supreme  delight,  when  their  mother 
chanced  to  observe  them.  Being  a  Christian 
Scientist,  she  told  them  they  must  not  “play 
sick” — they  must  play  pleasant  games. 

A  few  days  later  Geraldine  ran  to  her  mother, 
shocked  and  horrified,  exclaiming:  “Mother, 
Gerald  said  an  awful  bad  wordl” 

The  mother  turned  toward  the  boy,  who  had 
sulkily  followed  his  sister,  and  who  now  stur¬ 
dily  declared: 

“I  didn’tl” 

“Yes,  he  did,  too,”  protested  the  girl,  drop¬ 
ping  her  voice  to  a  sepulchral  whisper.  “He 
said  'Doctor.'  ” 


The  palm  for  brevity  in  speech  should  be 
awarded  to  a  marine  who  testified  about  the 
explosion  of  a  gun  on  a  war-vessel — an  explo¬ 
sion  which  had  sent  him  to  the  ho^ital  for 
some  months. 

“Please  give  your  version  of  the  explosion,” 
be  was  asked. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  was  standing  beside  the 
gun;  there  was  an  awful  racket,  and  the  doctor 
said,  'Sit  up  and  take  this.’  ” 


Under  the  Spreading  Chestnut  Tree 
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A  Connecticut  man,  while  visiting  New  York, 
that  he  needed  a  buUd<^  at  his  country 
home,  and  his  wife  and  son  admitted  that  he 
did.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  three  could 
not  agree  in  a  choice,  so  finally  the  father 
bought  three  dogs,  the  selection  of  each,  from 
three  different  dealers. 

As  the  family  were  to  spend  the  summer  in 
the  White  Mountains,  he  gave  instructions  to 
have  the  dogs  shipped  to  his  destination  there, 
at  the  same  time  wiring  the  stablekeeper  at 
the  hotel  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  dogs  and 
to  care  for  them  until  he  arrived.  A  few  days 
later  he  received  this  reply: 

“Dear  Sir:  Your  three  bulldogs  arrived  all 
right  last  night  on  the  same  train.  I  locked 
them  up  together  last  night  in  a  box-stall. 

“Yours  truly,  Sam  Wheeler. 

“P.  S. — We  have  only  one  box-stall. 

•  “P.  S. — You  will  have  to  buy  some  more 
dogs.” 


want  you  to  understand  that  we  ain’t  got  to 
numberin’  ’em  yeti  We  ain’t  run  out  o’ 
names!’ " 


The  following  story  is  told  of  Charles  E. 
Chapin,  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World: 

Chapin  had  sent  a  cub  reporter  to  interview 
a  prominent  New  Yorker,  noted  for  his  fiery 
temper  and  bellicose  nature,  on  a  scandal  in 
the  man’s  own  family.  An  hour  later  the 
reporter  telephoned. 

“Did  you  get  that  interview?”  demanded 
Chapin. 

“No,”  said  the  reporter  weakly.  “He 
wouldn’t  talk.  He  just  beat  me  up  and  threw 
me  down-stairs.” 

“He  did,  eh?”  roared  Chapin.  “Well,  you 
go  right  back  and  tell  ^at 
big  stiff  that  he  can’t  in* 
timidate  mel” 


A  society  woman,  who 
wasspending  the  summer  in 
the  country,  motored  over 
to  a  neighboring  farm  one 
morning  to  call  on  the  farm-  « 
er  and  his  wife,  with  whom  ^ 
she  had  become  acquainted  y  '(M 

the  summer  previous.  J)  I  j 

“I  hear  that  your  daugh-  Ijs,  j 

ter  Emily  has  gone  to  Eu¬ 
rope,”  said  the  caller. 

“Ya-as,”  drawled  the  old  farmer.  “She’s 
been  crazy  to  go  ever  sence  she  left  school,  and 
more  so  than  ever  sence  you  wuz  here  last  year 
and  talked  so  much  ’bout  it.  These  here  female 


rThe  cowboys  were  hav- 
^  ing  a  baseball  game  down 
'*  in  Texas.  A  big,  bushy 
ranger  clouted  the  first  ball 
^  ,  over  for  a  home  run.  In- 

f  stead  of  circling  the  bases, 

however,  he  waited  for  the 
^  pitcher  to  deliver  another 

ball. 

“Why  don’t  you  run?”  the  crowd  shouted. 
“Got  two  more  strikes  yet.” 


colleges  dew  put  ideas  intew  girls’  heads. 
Her  maw  an’  me  can’t  calc’late  why  she  should 
be  so  set  to  go  to  Yurrup.  She  don’t  know  a 
soul  thar.” 

Former  Mayor  Seth  Low  of  New  York  is 
responsible  for  this: 

“A  census-taker  was  working  in  lower  New 
York  on  the  East  Side,  and  came  to  a  tenement 
that  was  literally  crowded  with  children.  To 
the  woman  who  was  bending  over  the  washtub 
he  said: 


One  of  the  women  belonging  to  the  Mothers’ 
Club  at  the  Settlement  House  came  to  excuse 
herself  from  the  meeting  with  her  face  swollen 
and  highly  discolored.  She  was  hiding  it  with 
a  shawl  and  she  explained  earnestly:  “He 
wouldn’t  have  done  it  for  anything,  not  for  a 
hundred  dollars.  But  he  wasn’t  himself,  and 
I  said  something  that  crossed  him.  Then  he 
done  it,  but  he’s  sorry.  I  black  awful  easy, 
anyway.” 

m 


“‘Madam,  I  am  the  census-taker;  how  many 
diildren  have  you?’ 

‘“Well,  lemme  see,’  replied  the  woman,  as 
she  straightened  up  and  wiped  her  hands  on 
her  apron.  ‘There’s  Mary  and  Ellen  and  Delia 
and  Susie  and  Emma  and  Tommy  and  Albert 

and  Eddie  and  Charlie  and  Frank  and - ’ 

“‘Madam,’  interrupted  the  census  man,  ‘if 

you  could  just  give  me  the  number - ’ 

“‘Number!’  she  exclaimed,  indignantly.  ‘I 


United  States  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman  of 
North  Carolina  is  always  supplied  with  a  stock 
of  good  Southern  tales. 

“In  the  southern  part  of  Arkansas,”  relates 
Mr.  Overman,  “where  the  natives  take  life 
easy,  a  man  and  his  wife  were  one  day  sitting 
on  the  porch  when  a  funeral  procession  passed 
the  house.  The  man  was  comfortably  seated 
in  a  chair  which  was  tilted  back  on  its  hind  legs 
against  the  side  of  the  house,  and  was  engag^ 
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in  whittling  on  a  piece  of  wood.  As  the  pro¬ 
cession  proceeded,  he  said: 

“  ‘I  reckon  ol’  man  Williams’s  got  about  the 
biggest  funeral  that’s  ever  been  held  around 
hyear,  Caroline.’ 

“‘A  purty  good-sized  one,  is  it.  Bud?’ 
queried  the  ^e,  making  no  effort  to  move. 

“  ‘You  betcherl’  Bud  answered. 

“  ‘I  certainly  would  like  to  see  it,’  said  the 
woman.  ‘What  a  pity  I  ain’t  facm’  that  wayl’  ” 

0 

It  was  in  a  train  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  railway  in 
the  East  which  is  noted 
for  its  rough  roadbed. 

Just  as  the  train  struck 
one  of  the  rare  smooth 
stretches,  a  passenger  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“  Thank  Heaven,  the 
train  is  off  the  trackl” 


saw  the  same  old  i^raphemalia.  Not  a  single 
new  article  was  in  sight. 

“Come  here  a  minute,  Willie,’’  said  he 
calling  the  captain.  ‘  ‘Where  are  your  new  bats] 
balls,  and  gloves?’’ 

“We  haven’t  got  any  new  bats,  balls,  and 
gloves,”  said  WUlie. 

“You  haven’tl”  exclaimed  the  surprised 
preacher.  “Didn’t  I  give  you  five  dollars  to 
buy  them?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Willie,  “but  you  told  us 
to  ^nd  it  in  any  way  we  thought  best  to  win 
the  game,  so  we  gave  it  to  the  umpire.” 

0 

A  negro  wished  to  deposit  some  money  in  the 
postal  savings-bank,  smd  the  clerk  a^ed  his 
age.  “Well,  boss,”  he  replied,  “I  don’t  know 
jus’  how  old  I  is,  but  I  was  bom  in  March  an’ 
you  kin  count  it  up  for  yo’self.” 


I 


0 

“Can  you  direct  me  to  Summit’s  Cascade?” 
asked  a  foot-traveler  of  an  old  man  who  sat 
sunning  himself  on  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

“Yass;  take  your  first  left  and  follow  it  till 
you  come  to  a  fork  where  there’s  a  dump  o’ 
huckleberry  bushes,  an’  then  strike  off  to  the 
right.  FoUow  that  road  till  you  come  to  three 
comers,  then  strike  off  to  your  left  and  you’ll 
come  to  Cy  Perkins’s  house.  You’ll  know  him 
because  he  wears  plaid  overalls.  Yaller  and 
green  plaid,  they  are,  an’  his  wife  makes  ’em  for 
him.  Some  like  ’em  an’  some  don’t.  Anyhow, 
you  can  judge  for  yourself.  You’ll  laugh - ” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  the  traveler,  taking  out 
his  watch,  “but  I  haven’t  much  time.  Will 
Mr.  Perkins  direct  me  to  the  cascade?” 

“I  presume  to  say  he  can,  but  after  you’ve 
seen  those  plaid  overalls  a  little  mess  o’  water 
runnin’  over  a  little  mess  o’  rocks  will  seem 
pretty  tame  to  ye,”  the  old  fellow  chuckled. 

0 

Congressman  James  L.  Slayden  of  Texas 
told  one  at  a  recent  banquet  to  prove  that 
occasionally  you  can’t  lose  the  kiddies  when 
it  comes  to  choosing  the  wisest  course. 

Connected  with  a  religious  institution  in  a 
certain  dty  there  is  a  ba^ball  team  composed 
of  twdve-year-old  youngsters.  Some  time 
ago  the  team  got  a  challenge  from  the  dub  of  a 
similar  institution,  and,  wishing  to  encourage 
the  boys,  the  preacher-president  gave  them  five 
dollars,  telling  them  to  spend  it  for  bats,  balls, 
gloves,  or  anjrthing  that  would  help  win'thegame. 

Came  the  great  day,  and  the  minister  went 
down  to  the  ball-fidkl.  Glancing  around,  he 


Little  Ruth  saw  for  the  first  time  a  man  with 
a  “peg”  leg. 

“Oh,  mama,”  she  said,  “see  that  man  with  a 
stick  for  a  leg.” 

“Don’t  talk  so  loud,”  said  mama.  “He’ll  hear 
you." 

“Why,”  the  little  one  replied  in  surprise, 
“doesn’t  he  know  it?” 

0 

It  was  a  cold  day  in  December,  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  charitable  institution  was  ex¬ 
amining  a  number  of  poor  children  as  to  their 
claims  for  more  comfortable  clothing.  Mar¬ 
garet  was  under  examination.  She  was  pinned 
up  quite  securely  in  a  thin  shawl. 

“Have  you  any  clothes  at  home?”  she  was 
asked  kindly. 

“No’m.” 

“What  have  you  got  on?” 

“Please,  this  is  me  aunt’s  shawl,  an’  nw 
dress  is  next,  an’  then  comes  I.” 

0 

A  prominent  state  official  in  a  Southern 
mountain  region  reined  in  his  horse  one  hot 
afternoon  and  inquired  of  a 
barefooted  woman  working 
in  the  field:  “Madam,  can 
you  tell  me  how  much  farther 
it  is  to  Johnson’s  Comers?” 

The  woman  leaned  on  her 
hoe  and  pondered  gravely. 

“No,”  she  said  firmly,  “I 
can’t.  My  son  Jim  could 
tdl  you,  though.  Jim’s  been 
aroun’.  He’s  got  shoes.” 


STR4I^HT  talk 

PUBilSHBftS 


HE  strained  situation  in  Mexico 
at  this  moment  recalls  to  us  a  let¬ 
ter  we  received  some  months  ago, 
criticizing  Mr.  Frederick  Palm¬ 
er’s  article  in  our  March  number.  There 
is  a  pretty  tangle  of  commercial  interests  in 
our  sister  republic.  There  is  talk  of  inter¬ 
vention.  The  Jingoists  are  hard  at  work 
with  pen.  (And,  in  case  of  war,  they  will 
stick  to  the  “mightier”  pen.) 

Hence  this  letter  on  the  general  subject 
of  gomg  to  war.  We  offer  it  for  what  it  is 
worth— and  some  of  the  ideas  in  it  are 
worth  a  whole  lot  of  consideration.  If  we 
go  to  war  with  Mexico,  under  what  pretext 
will  it  be?  Patriotism?  Superiority?  In 
any  case,  of  course,  we  must  not  admit  any 
purely  commercial  or  economic  reasons. 

Here  is  the  letter: 

Mr.  Palmer’s  article  on  the  war  in  Turkey  is 
acceptable  as  far  as  its  news  and  facts  go;  but 
when  Mr.  Palmer  preaches,  he  puts  on  motley 
and  cap  and  bells. 

Why  put  a  religious  aspect  on  a  purely  com¬ 
mercial  war?  Had  the  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  etc., 
thrived  and  made  more  of  life  and  money  under 
the  Turk,  then  Mohammed  or  Christ  had  never 
been  an  issue. 

The  name  of  Christ  was  invoked  against  the 
name  of  Mohammed  only  when  it  seemed  an 
eapediency,  an  appeal.  Christ  and  Mohammed 
with  a  finer  vision  know  better,  and  are  friends 
in  lather  world — let  us  hope — where  there  is 
fcigiveness  and  forbearance. 

“Because  in  Arabia,  where  heads  grow  hot 
•nfi  eyes  see  visions  .  .  .  .”  Be  careful,  Mr. 
f‘*hner.  Jesus  moved  under  just  such  skies. 
^  performed  all  His  miracles  where  heads 


grow  hot  and  eyes  see  visions.  Mr.  War  Cor¬ 
respondent,  you  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground. 

And  when  Mr.  Palmer  states  that  the  Koran 
means  to  the  masses  something  Mohammed 
never  intended  and  that,  therefore,  the  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  Koran  should  be  warred  upon,  he 
throws  his  brief  for  Christianity  out  of  court. 
For  note — 

What  did  Jesus  say  to  warrant  war  in  His 
name? 

What  does  the  Christian  religion  mean  to  the 
Russian  bigot  who  rips  an  unborn  child  from' 
its  mother’s  entrails  and  tears  her  breast  off 
while  the  scapula  hangs  about  his  neck? 

What  did  Christianity  mean  to  the  Protestant 
in  the  tortures  inflicted  on  peaceable  Catholics 
during  the  English  anti-popery  riots? 

What  did  and  Abraham  and  Moses  mean 
to  the  Jews  who  hounded  Jesus  to  the  cross? 

‘  What  did  Isis  or  Osiris  mean  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians? 

Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  pull 
down  the  blinds. 

Mr.  Palmer,  you  have  been  too  long  under 
skies  that  make  heads  hot  and  eyes  see  visions 
— but  no,  you  are  a  fairly  capable  man  writing 
for  the  “goats.” 

Mr.  E^tor,  are  the  Turks,  man  for  man, 
more  ignorant,  more  fanatic,  more  cruel,  worse 
in  any  way  than  the  intensely  Christianized 
Mexican,  for  instance? 

Are  the  Turks  falling  because  they  do  not 
believe  in  Christ  or  b^ause  they  have  been 
corrupt  and  luxuriant  and  have  sought  to  main¬ 
tain  that  paradise  on  earth  which  their  prophet 
sought  to  hold  aloof  till  the  business  of  living 
should  be  over? 

Mr.  Editor,  give  us  facts  and  let  us  draw  our 
own  conclusions.  S.  B. 

Fruitvale,  Cal 
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THAT  WORD  “PRACTICAL” 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann’s  chal¬ 
lenge  to  define  “practical”  and  I  do  not  feel  the 
“blank  despair”  he  predicts.  I  do  not  consider 
his  query  “unnecessary  or  insulting,”  and  I 
know  of  a  fairly  good  definition  he  can  find  in 
any  edition  of  Webster’s  dictionary.  It  defines 
practical  as  useful. 

But  I  would  like  to  go  further  and  tell  him 
that  there  is  no  abyss  which  divides  theory  from 
practise — they  worir  hand  in  hand.  They  are 
as  inseparable  as  cause  and  effect.  The  prac¬ 
tise  of  to-day  is  from  the  theory  of  yesterday. 
The  theory  of  to-day  goes  to  bmld  the  practise 
of  to-morrow.  We  can  not,  fortunately,  practise 
to-day’s  theory  to-day — there  is  too  much  of  it. 
We  must  let  it  stand  overnight  and  in  the 
morning  we  can  use  the  cream  of  it,  and  luckily 
discard  the  rest.  If  in  doing  this  we  lose  a  bit 
we  should  have  kept,  and  hold  a  bit  we  should 
have  left  behind,  it  is  regrettable;  but  ingenuity, 
thus  far,  has  furnished  us  no  cream-separator 
for  theory. 

It  is  fallacious  to  state  that  a  thing  is  all 
right  in  theory  but  that  it  won’t  work  in  prac¬ 
tise.  Go  back  to  your  theory — that’s  where 
the  trouble  lies.  We  won’t  have  perfection  in 
practise  until  we  get  perfect  theories.  That’s 
what’s  the  matter  with  Mr.  Lippmann’s  “world 
of  practical  men.”  Personally,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  consensus  of  theory  to-day  is  better 
than  it  was  yesterday,  and  we  can  expect  to¬ 
morrow’s  practise  to  be  bettered  accordingly. 
•When  a  b<»t  doesn’t  ride  steadily  in  the  water 
it  seldom  helps  matters  to  turn  it  upside  down. 

A  practical  man  is  one  who  recognizes  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  all  theory  to  be  faulty,  and  has 
the  ability  to  pick  out  the  one  per  cent,  that  is 
sound.  A  go<xl  many  of  them  are  theorists 
with  theories  that  worked.  A.  P.  H. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

HER  NAME  IVAS  NORMAL 

I  had  not  supposed  that  any  one,  outside  of 
books  or  stories,  was  ever  expected  to  quote  ac¬ 
curately,  offhand,  lines  of  poetry  or  prose  that 
were  just  apropos;  but  it  has  always  seemed  so 
easy  for  the  hero  or  heroine  in  a  story  to  do  so, 
that  we  have  come  to  expect  it,  and  when  your 
writer,  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  in  his  story, 
“Her  Name  Was  Normal,”  in  the  July  Every¬ 
body’s,  tells  us  his  hero  .“instinctively  declaim¬ 
ed,”  “My  Name  is  Normal;  on  the  Grampian 
Hills,”  etc.,  we  wonder  if  he""  was  joking  or 
thought  he  was  “instinctively”  quoting  correct¬ 
ly.  The  recollection  is  that  the  name  of  the 
member  of  the  famijy  whose  .flocks  fed  upon  the 
Grampian  Hills,'  lyas  Nerval — however  normal 
he  may  have  been.  ' 


Please  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  most 
pleasing  return  of  Gouvemeur  Morris.  “The 
Championship”  brings  back  the  creator  of 
charming  “Aladdin  O’Brien,”  our  friends  in 
“The  Spread  Eagle,”  and  the  wholesome  boys 
and  girls  of  some  other  older  stories.  If  you 
are  going  to  give  us  more  stories  on  this  order 
by  him,  we  shall  drop  the  other  magazines 
which  contain  stories  of  his  which  only  disap¬ 
point  us,  and  depend  upon  you  for  his  “real 
self”  tales.  Mrs.  M.  1 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

No;  Mr.  Eaton  knew,  and  his  hero  knew, 
that  Norval’s  name  was  Norval.  Here  is 
his  own  answer  to  inquiries: 

The  following  process  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  on  in  Roger’s  mind:  The  girl  tells  him 
that  a  child  said  his  sister’s  name  was  normal; 
this  suggests  to  him  by  a  certain  similarity  of 
sound  the  name  Norval,  and  because  the  whde 
episode  strikes  him  as  rather  amusing,  he 
b^ns  to  spout  the  ancient  declamation.  I 
personally  spouted  this  in  my  youth,  and  was 
quite  aware  that  the  correct  quotation  is  Nor¬ 
val.  W.  P.  E. 

A  New  Department 

N  response  to  a  very  general  de¬ 
mand,  we  are  going  to  begm  a  ^ 
Financial  Depsotment  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number.  It  will  be  edited  by 
John  Parr,  whose  authoritative  artkles 
on  Wall  Street  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  by  EVERYBODY’S. 

Mr.  Parr  will  starive  to  make  the 
problems  of  finance  clear  to  you,  and 
we  believe  that  his  judgment  and  ad¬ 
vice,  which  will  be  given  not  only  in 
the  pages  of  the  maigaizine  but  in 
letters  to  correspondents,  will  be  hdp- 
ful  to  those  of  you  who  want  to  know 
how  to  invest  money  with  ssdety. 

We  imagine  that  we  know  what 
you  want  to  know  about  how  to  invest 
your  nooney;  but  this  department  u 
sm  experiment,  imd  we  shidl  he  glad 
to  have  you  advise  us  about  it 
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Nearly  Always 

Some  Bad  Judgment 

About  food  or  drink  causes  the  headaches,  sleeplessness, 
bowel  troubles,  heart  failure,  nervousness  and  a  dozen 
and  one  other  disturbances. 

It’s  easy  to  prove  whether  or  not 

Coffee 

is  the  hidden  cause. 

Some  persons  are  really  anxious  enough  to  recover 
lost  health  to  make  the  experiment  and  find  out. 

Qyit  coffee  absolutely  for  1 0  days  and  use  hot,  well-made 


A  genuine  food- 
drink  made  of  wheat 
and  a  small  percent 
of  New  Orleans  mo¬ 


lt  supplies  a  hot 
table  beverage  with 
a  coffee  color  and 
a  snappy  flavour 
much  resembling 
Old  Dutch  Java. 


Postum  is  pure  and  absolutely  free  from  caffeine,  or  drug  of  any 
kind. 

If  the  aches  and  ails  begin  to  disappear  in  a  few  days,  you  will 
bow  how  to  avoid  that  kind  of  trouble  in  the  future. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms; 


Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled. 

Instant  Postum  is  a  soluble  powder.  A  te^ 
quickly  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and,  with  the  adddp 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  beverage  instantly.  Ct 

It’s  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  perfectly  well. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  POI^ 


dissolves 
^m  and 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertiaera  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  new  cabinet  style 
Victrola — $75 


Victor-Victrola  X,  $75 

,  Mahog[any  or  oak 

All  the  latest  Victor-Victrola  patented  features,  including  Exhibition 
sound  box,  tapering  tone  arm,  “goose-neck”  sound-box  tube,  and  twelve-inch 
turntable,  are  incorporated  in  this  instrument. 

Other  stylet  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola  $10  to  $500. 


The  ad\'ertise>nents  in  Everj'body't  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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The  same  unequaled  Victor 
tone,  the  same  price,  but  a  greatly 
improved  design — a  really  won¬ 
derful  instrument  at  $75. 

The  handsome  cabinet  is 
another  evidence  of  the  ability 
of  the  Victor  Company  to 
maintain  its  supremacy  in  the 
artistic  excellence  of  its  instru- 
7 ments  as  well  as  in  their  musical 
superiority. 

See  and  hear  this  new  Victrola  X  at  any  Victor 
dealer’s— he  will  gladly  play  your 
favorite  music  for  you. 

Victor  Talking  Machino  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Cmmophooe  Co.,  Motttrenl,  Cnnnrtiin  Dictributon 


ibition 

re-inch 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  S  cents  per  100 
^^tor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 

Victor  Records  demonctratod  at  all  doalatc  on  tka  2Stli  of  oack 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’!  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  reguW 

favorite— 


A  soup  that  everybody  enjoys.  Just  the  savory  nourishing 
dish  you  want  to  help  out  a  slender  dinner;  give  character 
to  a  luncheon;  or  add  tasty  substance  to  any  mead — 

It  is  made  from  selected  meaty  ox  tails  prepared  vdth 
utmost  nicety  and  care.  The  sliced  joints  are  combined 
with  carrots,  turnips,  barley,  celery  and  herbs  in  a  rich 
tomato  puree  which  is  flavored  with  dry  Spanish  sherry  of 

_  our  own  importation. 

-f  You  could  not  imagine  a  more  wholesome 

/  and  satisfying  soup.  Prove  this  yourself  to- 
j  day.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


Harry  Hooper  hiked 
ashore. 

And  cried,  “there’s 
Campbell’s  label. 
Just  look.  I’ll  hook 
Two  cases  more 
To  grace  the  Captain’s 
table’’. 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo(Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

V  ermicelli-Tomato 


Look  for  the  red-and- white  label 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody*t  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Sermons  on  ideal  heating 


have  been  delivered  by  pas¬ 
tors  in  gratefulness  for  the 
joyous  cheer  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  our  modern  method  of 
warming  has  brought,  as 
well  as  the  marked  effect  in 
increasing  the  attendance. 
Everywhere  people,  in 
churches,  homes,  stores, 
offices,  etc.,  are  becoming 
awakened  to  the  whole¬ 
some  benefits  of  genial, 
sanitary  warmth  and  re¬ 
liable  ventilation  produced 
only  by  use  of 


These  heating  outfits  are  now  so 
I  .  ■  V  /ym\r  Ttvt*AY  simple  —  comfort  at  a  turn  of  a  valve 
/l/Virl/ll  ZlNrZ  lllr/ll  —  telephoning  the  cellar  for  heat. 
1 1]  ’  lJLl\  Ivjl/ll  1  X  11^  LilLr  Nothing  so  clean  and  sanitary,  so  sav- 
/-i  _  I  Y  |_  ing  in  fuel,  so  everlasting  in  comfort 

i  I  Radiators  '^IdOILERS  and  durability  as  ideal  BoUers  and 

AMERICAN  Radiators. 

IDEAL  Boilen  are  so  easy  to  run— feed  them  once  or  twice  a  day,  depending  on  the  weather  —  remove  ashes  thrice  a 
steek — add  afew  gallons  of  water  every  three  or  four  months — no  need  to  rekindle  the  fire  in  the  whole  heating  season. 
The  larger  sixes  of  IDEAL  Boilers  have  two  shaking  levers — one  to  shake  the  rear  half  of  the  grate,  the  other  shakes  the 
front  half.  In  this  way  the  fire  can  be  gently  agitated  in  mild  weather,  or  thoroughly  but  easily  shaken  and  fire  kept 
,  ,  .  .  -  bright  and  clean  in  severe  weather.  The  simple,  easy-to-run  features  of  IDEAL  Boilers 

make  them  unequaled  in  the  world.  Every  conceivable  feature  has  been  carefully  and 
exhaustively  investigated  by  our  American,  German,  English,  and  French  factories 
experts,  and  wherever  found  good  have  been  and  are  being 
'  '  incorporated  into  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radia- 

^  tors.  The  immense  annual  output  enables  us  to  offer  these  out* 

fits  at  price  within  reach  of  all.  Accept  no  substitute. 

These  outfits  can  be  put  in  without  any  tearing  up,  annoyance 
to  occupants  or  disturbing  old  heating  meth^s  until  ready 

to  start  fire  in 


a  No,  t-25-S  IDEAL  Boiler  sad 
JO  tq.  n.  of  3S-1b.  AMERICAN 
asdUiort.  costiag  owaer  tS8S, 
^r«  Sled  to  best  tbls  cottage 
la  tbli  price  the  goods  css  be 
Oosghl  ot  ms,  repotable,  com 
iwleat  Plttsr.  Tbls  did  sot  la 
Clide  cost  ot  labor,  pipe,  valves 
■teigbt,  etc.,  which  are  extra,  asd 
^  accordlsg  to  cllaiattc  asd 
sthet  cosditloas. 


8hosrioouis  in  all 
isrge  cities 


Wrife  also  for  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner 
calalog.  Machineis cellar- 
set,  connected  by  iron 
suction  Pipe  to  rooms 
above.  It  is  the  first  genu¬ 
inely  practical  machine, 
and  will  last  as  long  as 
the  building. 


the  new.  If  you 
are  ready  to 
quit  being  a 
slave  of  the 
coal  hod  and 
are  paying  the 
bills  and  suffer¬ 
ing  the  ills  of 
old-fashioned 
heating,  phone, 
csdl,  or  write 
to-day! 


Write  Department  20 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


I. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


*'A  new  age  had  bloomed— one  with  the  spirit  of  gaiety,  of  youth 
upon  it  The  exquisitely  intricate  beauties  of  the  Itaiians  were 
taken  and  made  playful,  made  French.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
burst  into  shapes  of  stiver  ’ 

From  "Chits  About  Silver,"  seat  free  upon  reguest 


“Francis  I”  pattern  breathes  the  spirit  of  this 
glowing  time.  It  is  but  one  among  the  Reed 
Barton  silver  forms — that  alike  include  inexpen¬ 
sive  trifles  for  modest  homes  and  elaborately 
conceived  services  for  great  ones. 

Each  piece,  however  small,  is  of  exclusive  de¬ 
sign — a  conceded  distinction  in  a  silver  shape. 

Offered  by  Leading  Jewelers  Everywhere 


Reed  &;  Barton 


Taunton.  Massachusetts 

Rei^resented  at 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32d  Street,  4  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Save  your  eye-sight, 
your  health  and  that 
of  your  children 


Talk  it  over  with  your  physician. 

Eye-strain  is  behind  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  break-downs.  Save  your 
eyes,  save  your  health,  remove 
the  cause.  Bad  light  causes  eye- 
strain  and  bad  light  is  the  rule,  not 
the  exception. 

Nine  rooms  out  of  ten  are  dimly 
lighted  except  close  to  the  lamps 
(electric  or  gas),  there  the  light  is 
over  brilliant  and  harsh.  Harsh  light  irritates  and  dim¬ 
ness  strains  the  eyes.  Don’t  have  either. 

Why  not  have  plenty  of  light  that  is  soft,  restful,  easy 
to  read  by,  work  by,  and  that  adds  to  the  beauty  of  your 
home  and  efficiency  of  the  office? 

Alba  Shades  and  Globes  A 

give  you  the  most  light  possible  from  your  electricity  or  gas.  They 
scientifically  correct  the  effects  of  harsh  electric  and  gas  light. 

Instead  of  intense  dazzling  brilliancy  you  have  a  “luminous  /mr 
atmosphere”  of  beautiful  soft,  useful  light,  that  saves  light 
bills  and  doctor  bills  and  increases  the  success  of  your 
office,  store  or  home.  A 

Try  Alba  on  one  or  two  lamps  and  see  the  difference. 

You  cannot  afiord  not  to  fill  out  the  coupon  or  write  ut 
(or  tree  booklet  on  Alba  Lighting  (or  your  home  or  o(Bce. 


An  Alba  Semi-indirect  Bowl  installation  in 
tile  beauti(ul  dining-room  o(  a  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas,  Home 


Mark 

AfSy / Ay  luith  an  X 
'  Ay  th*  Catalognt 
vokUkyou  wisk 

.  For  Home 

Lighting,  Cat- 
Y  alogue  No.  42-U 
For  Business  Light¬ 
ing,  Catalogue  No.  47-U 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass 
Company 
Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  ShowTooms  also  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 

St.  lUtuis,  Boston.Cincinnati, 

and  Toronto  Jt 


Name 


Street. 


kegtlteml 


City  and  State . . 

Macbcth-Evaoc  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Nfagazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Automobile  Timepieces 


Details 

Timepieces  of  chronometer  coostruc- 
tion  similar  to  jewelers*  chronometer 
and  to  the  marine  chronometer  pur¬ 
chased  from  us  by  the  navy. 

A4iusted  for  temperature,  neither 
heat  nor  cold  will  afiect  its  runninc 
quality. 

8-day  movement  with  aa  indicator 
on  the  dial  which  shows  a  red  warning 
signal  three  days  before  the  timepiece 
nms  down. 

Can  be  had  either  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  standard  speedometers. 

Choice  is  offered  of  a  raised  dial  or 
dial  flush  with  the  dash. 

Most  desirable  model  costs  $25. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Mag:ir.ine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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^0\J  are  in  good 
company  when 
jm  use  Sanatogen 
for  your  health. 


When  you  take  Sanatogen  you  join  hands  with  many  of  the  eminent  novelist-states- 
thc  world’s  most  distinguished  people,  people  who  paid  "Sanatogen  is  to  my  mind  a 

.  .  I  11*  1  1  .1  true  food-tonic,  feeding  the 

a  tired  and  disordered  nerves  the  penalty  or  success.  nerves,  increasing  tlie  energy, 

•'  and  giving  fresh  vigor  to  the 

At  w  •  \  M  overworked  body  and  mind.” 

A  last  company  of  Statesmen,  Churchmen,  Authors,  Business  Magnates, 

Social  Leaders,  etc.,  who  took  Sanatogen,  often  on  the  advice  of  their 
jii^ians,  have  written  of  the  gratifying  results  which  followed.  They 
y  us  how,  in  times  of  mental  and  nervous  exhaustion,  Sanatogen 
instilled  fresh  vigor,  rekindled  energy  and  ambition,  and  made  life  and 
work  once  more  a  pleasure;  how,  when  digestion  was  upset,  sleep 
akertain,  Sanatogen  sharpened  the  appetite,  gratefully  assisted  assimila¬ 
tion,  and  promoted  restful  slumber. 

Such  experiences  are  freely  told  by  people  whose  keen  minds  are 
not  misled  by  imagination,  and  who  are  not  given  to  testimonial  writing.  “ill  dramatist,  writes: 

Added  to  their  evidence,  moreover,  is  the  authoritative  pronouncement  hi’^’‘,l’that"ala*tOTk:“*nen!J 
of  trained  physicians,  no  fewer  than  18,000  of  whom  have  recorded  food  it  has  on  more  than  one 

•  1  •  1  .  r>  II-  1  •  f  •  1  j- j  occasion  benefited  me. 

« tmtinf  their  belief  in  Sanatogen  and  their  observations  of  its  splendid 
resoiative  and  upbuilding  effects. 

The  world’s  brightest  intellects,  the  trained  guardians  of  health, 
isine,  prescribing  and  recommending  Sanatogen — is  not  that  sufficient 
Jourance  that  Sanatogen  will  help  you  ? 

Write  for  a  Free  Copy  of  “Nerve  Health  Regained” 

If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  Sanatogen  before  you  use  it,  write 
for  a_  copy  of  this  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated  and  comprising  facts 
and  information  of  the  greatest  interest. 

^onatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists  everywhere,  in  3  sizes  from  $1.00 
the  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  30  Y  Irving  PI.,  New  York 

5«iiofo^«n  Tgemivmd  Thm  Grand  Priza  at  thm  tntgrnaiional  Congregg  of  Modictne,  London,  2913 


J«hn  Bttiroufhs, 

the  distinguished  naturalist 

and  author,  writes: 

**  1  ani  sure  I  liave  been  greatly 
benefited  by  Sanatogen.  My 
sleep  is  fifty  per  cent,  better 
than  it  was  one  year  ago,  and 
my  mind  and  strength  are 
much  improved.*’ 


The  Rev.  Father  Vaughan, 
S.  J.«  the  famous  preacher, 
writes: 

’‘Sanatogen  promises  when 
you  are  run  down  to  pick  you 
up.  It  does  so.** 


AmekI  Bennett, 

the  famous  novelist,  writes: 
“The  tonic  effect  of  Sanatogen 
on  me  i«  simply  wonderful.** 
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PROTECT  YOURSELF 

feWITH  > 

COMPLETE  ^ 
INSURANCEC"^ 

FOR  THE  HOME  \  Q| 

spointV^J- 

TNAx5f^l  ®vPOLICY\  3 


My  Name  and  Addreas 


GLASS  BREAKAGE 


(Sold  in  States  where  authorized) 

if  you  value  a  feeling  of  absolute  security  against  all  possible  financial  lost. 


Fill  in,  tmar  oft  and  mail  hack  coupon  NOW 


TO  THE  i€TNA  ACCIDENT  AND  LIABILITY  CO.,  HARTFORD.  CONN. 
Everybody’s  Please  mail  me  full  particulara  of  your  Combination  Residence  Policy. 


( Tear  «0) 


Secure  against  loss  through  burglary  or  theft. 

Secure  against  loss  through  glass-breakage. 

Secure  against  loss  through  damage  by  water  or  explosion  of  boilers. 
■Secure  against  loss  through  injury  to  servants  or  guests  on  the  premises. 
■Secure  against  loss  of  rent  through  hre  and  other  calamities. 


Gomlsi’nation  Residence  Policy 


E  e€TNA"S 


LIABILITY 


Five  Policies  In  One 


The  advertisement*  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Every  room  should  boast  its 
Seth  Thomas  Clock.  These 
magic  markers  of  time’s  passing 
add  a  touch  of  sociability  and 
cheerfulness  that  is  almost  human. 
They  are  untiring  in  their  truth¬ 
telling — inspiring  in  their  faith¬ 
fulness. 

Seth  Thomas  Clocks  are  hand¬ 
some  and  trustworthy.  They  are 
indispensable  in  domestic  econ¬ 
omy.  No  one  should  be  obliged 
to  step  from  any  room  to  find  ^e 
time  of  day  while 


are  to  be  had  in  such  a  compre¬ 
hensive  variety  of  designs,  patterns 
and  styles  and  at  such  convenient 
prices. 

Seth  Thomas  Clocks  are  true  in 
adjustment,  perfect  in  balance  and 
reliable  in  workmanship. 

For  a  Century 
the  National  Timekeeper 

These  clocks  are  dependable  and 
accurate.  Their  masterly  mechan¬ 
ism  is  fully  appreciated  only  after 
years  of  unfaltering  service. 

Sold  by  all  leading  dealers. 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  COMPANY 
^  15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City.  / 


Elgirv  Nationed 
“WatcK  Co.  Kdls 
a  iSetKThotrvexs 
Clock. 
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Good  care  is  the  best  insurance  for  sound 
teeth — and  good  care  is  not  complete 
/N.  without  a  good  dentifrice. 
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IS  a  good  dentifrice 
because  it  is  as  safe  as  it  is  thorough 
— no  harmful  grit,  no  over-medication. 

Antiseptic — Efficient — Delicious 


Colgate’s  Dental  Powder 
Antiseptic,  pleasant  to  use. 
is  in  the  same  high-class  as 
our  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 
Its  uniformity  is  assured 
as  we  manufacture  its  base. 


Colgate's 
Rince  Bouche 
Used  with  our  dental 
cream  or  powder, 
this  mouth  wash  is  re. 
freshing.  Non-foam¬ 
ing,  antiseptic  and 
slightly  astringent. 


BuyoneoftheBamtyoardesier'm.  Sendaam 
copy  of  Oral  Hygiene  —  tella  why  and  how  to 


Colgate’s  Dentaliquid 
Afoamin&antisepticdenti- 
frice  for  cleansing  tlie  teeth 
and  bringing  wholesome 
refreshment  to  the  entire 
mouth.  Delightful  to  use. 
3  cent  atamp  fora 
care  for  the  teeth. 


COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  E.  199  Fulton  Street.  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Csahmere  Bouquet  Soap — luxurious,  lasting,  refined 
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He  leaves  home  a  boy — he  comes 
back  a  man.  Have  a  good  photo¬ 
graph  made  of  him  before  he  goes 
out  into  the  big  world — before  the 
boyish  features  and  expression  have 
taken  on  the  older  impress. 

Don’t  trust  to  memory  to  recall 
them.  Memory  plays  queer  tricks 
on  us  all. 

Make  a  date  with  your  photog¬ 
rapher  to-day  and  spare  yourself  the 
regrets  of  to-morrow. 
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GOTHA 


HI  RTS 


wPien  you  can  Have 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


The  tdenttfication  mark  of  the 
**  Shirt  of  a  Gentleman" 


Service-Guaranteed  Colorcast  2)ependable 


The  best  shops  will  show  you  the  latest  Fall  When  buying  your  GOTHAM  SHIRT,  do 

GOTHAM  SHIRT  designs  in  appropriate  not  forget  to  ask  for  GOTHAM  PAJAMAS, 

fabrics  for  every  occasion.  $1  to  $10.  $1.50  to  $10.00.  They  exemplify  the  same 

A  postal  inquiry  brings  you  the  book  of  Gotham  masterful  workmanship  that  made  Gotham 

styles  and  prices.  You  should  send  for  it  today.  Shirts  and  Athletic  Underwear  famous. 

GOTHAM  MFG.  COMPANY,  200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW^  YORK  CITV 
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I  A  tent  large  enough  to  shelter  his 
army,  yet  so  small  that  he  could 
il  it  in  his  hand,  was  the  gift  de¬ 
manded  by  a  certain  sultan  of  India 
5fliis  son,  the  prince  who  married 
Sie  fairy  Pari-Banou. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  fairy  to 
?foduce  the  tent.  When  it  was 
stretched  out,  the  sultan’s  army  con¬ 
veniently  encamped  under  it  and,  as 
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.  MBf--  ^ 

- importance  of 

fire-safety  embraces  every  building — and  fire-safety  can 
be  bestowed  upon  every  building  by  a  construction  of 


NATCO  HOLLOWTIU 


It  IS  true  that  Natco  Hollow  Tile  has  become  most  prominent  as  the  fire¬ 
proof  and  permanent  material  used  in  the  great  modern  skyscrapers  and  the  more 
exfiensive  residences.  It  is  just  as  much  a  fact  that  Natco  Hollow  Tile  has 
succeeded  the  other  building  materials  for  industrial  plants  and  modest  homes  — 
buildings  of  ail  descriptions. 

E  very  one  imeretled  in  any  way  in  any  build-  Ihe  increased  value  from  every  |»ini  of  view, 
ing  protect  should  have  personal  acqjaimance  More  permanent  than  other  materials  and  with  a 
with  Natco  Hollow  Tilo.  The  buildings  of  msuUtion  against  heat,  cold  and  damp- 

the  future,  whether  small  and  guarding  the  lives  ness  tori  the  air  the  tiles. 

.1 . I.J. ..ate™., ,5, ^ 

fin  taft.  Natco  Hollow  TUe  in  its  adapU-  blocks  bearing  the  •‘Natco”  Trade  Mark, 
lion  to  the  different  types  of  gildings  and  This  Trade  Mark  is  put  there  so  that  you  can  dis- 
wiih  IIS  efficiency  established,  affords  the  oppor-  ijnguish  Natco  Hollow  TUe  from  the  Hollow 
lunity  to  build  every  building  fin  taft.  The  ad-  Tile  that  has  only  a  lower  price  w  ith  which 
ditional  expen$e  incurred  it  more  than  offset  by  to  claim  your  cooperation. 

Before  defining  your  building  plans,  tend  for  our  64-page  handbook,** Fireproof  Houses,"  fully 
describing,  with  illuttraiiont.  every  detail  and  phate  of  Nntco  construction.  Contains  80  {Olo¬ 
graphs  of  Natco  buildings.  Mailed  anywhere  tor  20  centi  to  cover  posuge.  IVrik/orittodai/t 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PRGDFING-  COMPANY 

Dept.  B.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNSYLVANU 


Officat 
in  all 
Principal 

Citiai 


Organixad 

1889 
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gives  the  wall  finish  you  want 
at  a  price  you  can  afford 

It  offers  the  widest  possible  choice  of 
soft,  harmonious  shades.  It  spreads 
smoothly  and  readily,  lasts  remarkably, 
and  can  be  washed  as  frequently  as 
you  please. 

Flat-tone  offers  the  true  economy  of  artistic 
decoration — great  capacity  for  covering  space. 
Whether  you  contemplate  redecorating  a  part 
of  a  room  or  your  whole  house,  there  is  a 
Sherwin-Williams  paint,  stain,  varnish  or  enamel 
exactly  suited  to  your  purpose.  All  of  these 
up-keep  finishes  are  completely  described  in  our 

Portfolio  of  Suggestions  for  Painting 
and  Decorating 

This  handsome  booklet  contains  a  lot  of  decorative 
schemes,  illustrated  in  color,  for  the  improvement  of 
your  house,  outside  and  in.  Suggestions  for  everything, 
from  painting  a  house  to  staining  a  chair.  We  mail 
it  free.  Send  us  a  line  today. 


Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
6t5  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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lon’S'Sfe WHITE  ENAMEE 


OH,  it  doesn’t  matter !  Water 
won’t  hurt  “61”  Floor  Var¬ 
nish.  No  marred  places  or 
whitespots  when  you  spill  water  on  it. 

“61”  Floor  Vamishisabsolutely  water¬ 
proof.  Withstands  repeated  washings 
and  requires  almost  no  care  at  all.  Gives 
a  tough  and  durable  finish  that  does  not 
scratch  nor  show  heel  marks  on  old  or 
new  floors  and  linoleums. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 
finished  with  “61”  and  test  it  yourself. 
Hit  it  with  a  hammer  —  you  may  dent 
the  wood  but  the  varnish  won’t  crack. 

The  delightful  simplicity  of  Vitralite, 
the  Long-Life  White  Enamel,  will  gratify 
your  true  sense  of  “homeyness.”  Vitra¬ 
lite  will  not  crack  nor  chip  and  is  not 
affected  by  water. 

Sample  Panel  Free 

showinf  iuporcrUin-likerloM.  Vitralite  i<  ea<y toapply 
and  doea  not  (bow  brush  marks  not  turn  yellow  wbc^er 
used  inside  or  outside,  on  wood,  metal  or  plaster. 

TTw  fuatity  •/  P,  Of  L,  Varnish  Pryducis  has  aisrass 
hm  thtir  ssmgtss  gujranstt,  OnrastahUshadtalityUfisU 
satisfactisn  sr  nmsuy  rtfussdasL 

Pratt  a  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by  paint¬ 
ers.  specified  by  architects,  and  sold  by  paint  and 
hardware  dealers  ererywhere. 

Addreaa  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc , 
93Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  In  Canada, 
35  Courtsrrigbt  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario 


I  Vi -'ii  : 
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STANDARDIZED  furniture  value  means  lasting 
worth  for  you. 

Berkcy  &  Gay  furniture  is  standardized  in  quality,  value  and  price. 
The  piece  you  buy  today  had  the  same  value  yesterday,  and  you  could 
pay  no  more  nor  no  less  for  it  tomorrow,  or  a  year  hence.  This  is  one 
reason  why  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  is  not  found  in  “cut-price”  or 
“closing-out”  assortments. 

To  the  best  woods  we  add  our  best  workmanship,  faultless  design 
and  exquisite  finish.  We  cannot  rush  our  work.  We  will  not  cheapen  it. 
And  people  who  buy  our  furniture  are  proud  of  it. 

Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture 

For  Your  Children's  Heirlooms 

YOU  will  always  know  our  pro-  "W  TE  DO  not  publish  a  catalog, 
ductions  by  the  Berkey  &  Gay  V V  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  is  not 

shopmark.  It  is  inlaid,  made  a  the  catalog  sort.  For  fifteen 

part  of  each  piece,  and  is  our  final,  two^ent  U.  S  stamps  we  will  maU  you 

authoritative  expression  of  approval  of  “Character  in  Furm- 

,  ,  .  Jr  .  •  j  *  ture,  which  is  an  informative  history 

wood,  design,  finish  and  appearance.  dis<.„gsio„  Period  furniture,  illustrated 

For  you  it  is  more  than  a  guarantee,  it  in  color,  by  Rene  Vincent, 
is  a  pledge  of  good  faith.  Our  free  booklets— any  of  which  is  sent  or 

®  ®  request— include: 

Our  dealer,  with  the  displays  on  his  The  Storp  of  Berkep  &  Gap 

floors,  and  our  portfolio  of  direct  photo-  Entertaining  Your  Guests  _ _ _ 

gravures,  enables  you  to  select  under-  V 

standingly  from  the  entire  Berkey  &  Things  to  Remember 

Gay  line.  Our  Period  pieces  are  recog-  Masterpieces  In  Miniature  - 

niied  as  the  most  successful  interpreta-  I  I QD  ^ 

tion  of  the  thought  of  the  old  masters  _  p'”**-*  [  \ 

in  beautiful  and  useful  furniture.  ^^^n  Amsterdam" Pt^m. 


Furniture  Co 


jrkey  QT  yjay 

159  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Thii  inlaid  mark  of 
honor  idenlifirs  l6  you  each 
Berkey  &  Gay  piece 
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California 


to  enjoy  its  matchless  climate  and 
the  pleasure  of  summer  sports  in  a 
land  of  “out-of-doors”. 

And  the  trip:  so  easily,  comfort¬ 
ably  and  safely  made  by  the 

Southern  Pacific 
Sunset  Route 

**The  Exposition  Line — 1915” 

“Sunset  Limited” 

Daily  commencing  Nov.  16 
New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 

Through  that  marvelous  country,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California. 

Rock  ballasted  road-bed,  oil  burning  loco¬ 
motives,  automatic  electric  block  signals — 
latest  Pullman  equipment,  superior  dining 
car  service.  No  dust — no  cinders — with 
speed,  safety,  comfort. 

Choice  of  water  or  rail  routes  to  New 
Orleans.  Luxurious  steamships  from  New 
York  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  Round 
trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates ;  choice  of  return 
routes. 

Write  for  information 


Southern 


115*  Broadway,  at  27th  St. 


Pacific  Service  is  the  Standard 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 
Room  2,  366  Broadway,  at  Franklin  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  39  Broadway,  near  Rector  St. 
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W.  F.  Young,  P.D.F.,  121  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 

Enclosed  find  10c  in  stamps  for  which  send  me,  postpaid. 
Trial  Bottle  Absorbine,  Jr.,  pamphlet  and  Laboratory  reirarts. 

Name . 

Address . 
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The  daily  use  of  Absorbine,  Jr 
as  a  mouth  wash  is 
healthful  and  refreshing 

“Four  or  five  drops  of  Absorbine,  Jr.,  to  an  ounce  of  water  is 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  mouth  and  teeth  of  inju¬ 
rious  bacteria,  without  injurious  action  on  the  teeth.” 

( From  report  of  Prof.  J,  D.  Htrd,  Biological  Chemist,  Washington,  D.  C. ) 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  kills  germs  and  is  a  true  preventive — it  is 
healing,  cooling  and  soothing.  Purely  herbal— contains  no 
acids  or  poisons — and  is  safe  and  pleasant  to  use. 


ABSORBING  J5 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


In  addition  to  being  an  efficient  germicide,  accom¬ 
plishes  everything  usually  expected  of  a  high  grade 
liniment.  It  is  needed  daily  in  and  about  the  home. 
For  the  children’s  bruises  in  their  rough  and  tumble 
play.  For  the  numerous  little  hurts  that  come  through 
work  in  the  kitchen  and  about  the  house,  the  stable, 
the  garage,  and  the  grounds. 

Cleanses  and  Heals — cuts,  bruises,  lacerations,  sores, 
ulcers.  ^ 

Reduces  Inflammation  and  Swelling— from  sprains, 
wrenches,  painful  swollen  veins  or  glands;  tired,  sore,  ach¬ 
ing  feet — rheumatic  and  gouty  conditions. 

Relieves  Pain  -neuralgia,  headache,  toothache.  It  acts  BQ 
promptly  and  surely. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  mild  but  powerful — has  a  pleasing 
odor,  does  not  stain  or  leave  a  greasy  residue.  Highly  con-  •jg 
centrated  and  only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application. 

$1.00  4  o>.,  $2.00  72  ox.  bottle  at  mott  druggiete  or  poetpaid 

A  1  ikprfll  Trial  '*‘•1  **  postpaid  to  your  address  Kg; 

Liiucrai  I  rial  DUlUe  up^n  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  Send  BC 

fur  trial  bottle  or  procure  regular  size  from  your  druggist  today. 

W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F„  121  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cork.  Toni  Screw  Cap  Ina 


The  advertisements  in  Everybol,  's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


indeed,  are  the  tests  which  prove 
7^  the  Elgin  to  be  the  masterwatch.  So  final  are 
the  proofs  that  40,000  leading  jewelers — 
j  Elgineers — men  of  unquestioned  reputation,  un- 

■  -  -‘J  conditionally  commend  it  to  you.  These  men, 
>y  close  association  with  all  makes  of  watches,  know  the 
sturdy  construction  and  faithful  service  of  the  Elgin. 


By  all  means,  interview  the  Elglneer  near  you,  and  get 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  expert  advice. 

LORD  EILGIN  (illustrated  above)  is  a  specialized  product 
of  the  World’s  Greatest  Watch  Works.  Extremely  thin. 
It  contains  latest  devices  for  keeping  perfect  time.  Ask 
your  Elgineer  to  show  it  to  you. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

I  Elgin,  Illinois 
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THE 


CLECTmC 


With  Worm  Gear  Axle 
5'peM.  Brougham.  Detroit  Duplex  Drive  $3000 

4«paa.  Brougham.  Rear  Seat  Drive  2650 

Gmtleman't  Roa«er  2500 

With  Bevel  Gear  Axle 
5-paM.  Brougham.  Front  Se^l  Drive  $2600 

4>paii.  Brougham.  Rear  Seat  Drive  2550 

Victoria  2300 

All  encioaeJ  bodies  are  of  our  cekhraied  **Ctear 
Visiort**  type.  Seats  are  so  arranged  that  no  one 
sits  in  front  of  the  drioer. 


Model  46  Detroit  Duplex  Drive 


Big  Volume  -  Finer  Quality  -  Lower  Prices 


This  is  the  Detroit  Dectric  policy  for  1914 — to  make  more  cars,  and  there¬ 
fore  better  cars,  than  have  ever  been  made  by  an  electric  manufacturer;  to  sell 
these  cars  for  lower  prices  than  have  ever  been  asked  before;  to  take  only  a 
small  profit  on  each  car,  relying  on  large  volume  for  an  adequate  yearly  earning. 


We  believe  that  this  new  policy  is  some¬ 
thing  people  have  been  waiting  for,  that  it 
marks  a  big  step  forward  in  the  electric  car 
business.  We  believe  it  means  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  will  buy  electrics  who  have 
not  bought  before. 

Our  Output— Two  to  One 

In  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  sold 
more  than  twice  as  many  cars  as  any 
other  maker  of  electric  pleasure  vehicles. 

Our  factory  and  service  organization  have  grown 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to 
electric  cars.  Our  manufacturing  facilities  have  been 
brought  to  maximum  efficiency. 

So  we  have  determined  to  go  after  even  larger 
volume,  to  reduce  our  prices,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  put  into  our  cars  the  very  utmost  in  quality. 
And  our  1914  models  are  the  result. 


Why  Our  Prices  Are  Lower  • 

Even’  ott®  of  the  six  models  listed  above,  if  priced 
according  to  the  usual  methods  of  figuring,  would 
sell  for  $300  to  $400  more. 

Take  the  worm  gear  Detroit  Duplex  Drive  car, 
$3000.  The  factory  cost  of  this  car,  plus  the  uaual 
rate  of  profit,  would  make  the  list  price  $3350. 

Take  the  bevel  gear  Forward  Drive  brougham, 
$2800.  Last  season’s  corresponding  model  sold  for 
$3000.  We  have  added  $140  actu<d  factory  cost, 
in  new  features  and  finer  quality — and  yet  we  ask 
only  $2800.  And  so  all  through  the  line. 


How  Quantity  Produces  Quality 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  reduction  in  the  pricet  of 
Detroit  Electric  cars  means  no  reduction  in  the 
quality.  Exactly  the  opposite. 

The  large  volume  that  makes  possible  these  loim 
prices  also  makes  possible  the  highest  quality  is 
materials,  in  workmanship,  in  improved  features.  I 

It  requires  quantity  to  produce  quality.  Tlw 
old  idea  that  small  production  means  better  quaStr, 
more  care,  finer  attention  to  detail,  is  a  fallacy.  Wlttn 
a  maker  builds  1800  to  2000  cars,  his  standard  of 
quality  is  higher  than  when  he  builds  the  average 
output  of  400  to  500  cars. 

The  large  manufacturer  can  afford  to  have  a  higher 
standard.  He  can  and  does  put  better  workmanship 
into  his  cars — ^because  he  can  afford  the  mechanical 
equipment  necessary. 

Small  production  means  near-accurate  handwork, 
instead  of  absolutely  accurate  machine-work.  It 
means  steel  castings  instead  of  the  stronger  drop 
forgings.  It  means  fitting  and  filing  instead  of 
standardized,  uniform  parts. 


Don’t  Let  High  List  Prices  Blind  You 

The  high  prices  asked  for  many  cars  are_  not  evi¬ 
dence  of  quality.  Y ou  don’t  make  anything  in  buying 
such  cars.  A  few  hundred  dollars  added  to  the  price 
and  then  taken  off  again  by  a  cut  In  price  or  an 
excessive  allowance  foi  a  used  car,  doesn’t  change 
the  quality  of  the  car.  Price  doesn’t  really  mean 
anything  except  in  relation  to  value. 

Detroit  Electric  cars  are  lower  in  price  than  any 
cars  even  approaching  them  in  quality.  They  ^ 
sold  at  cofa/of  pricee.  They  are  marketed  with  a 
smaller  discount  to  the  dealer  than  other  cars. 

Please  see  these  cars  at  our  dealer’s.^  You  t™ 
find  him  to  be  the  most  substantial  electric  car  dealer 
in  your  city.  1914  advance  catalog  sent  on  request 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Compsmy,  Detroit,  Mich. 


"The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 
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The  minute  you  hear  the  Haddorff,  you  will  notice  the  full,  rich,  abundant 
tone — rich  in  the  strong,  thrilling  music,  rich  in  the  soft,  tender,  dreamy 
passages.  It  is  surprising  how  much  better  the  music  sounds  when 
endowed  with  this  Haddorff  tone  richness. 


now  men 
the  Tone  Is!’' 


Haddorff  Piano  Player  Style  E 

An  extremely  pleasin;;  style  in  Mahogany  of 
the  much  approved  4-feet  finches  height 
The  only  player  piano  with  the  “Homo”  tone. 


The  Piano  with  the  "Homo'^Vibrating  Sounding  Hoard, 

A  notable  scientific  discovery  is  the  basis  of  the  Haddorff  tone — the  discovery  of 
how  to  utilize  fully  the  great  tone  possibilities  of  the  sounding  board.  The 
Haddorff  “Homo”-Vibrating  Sounding  Board  makes  possible  the  Had¬ 
dorff  tone  of  unusual  richness— the  “Homo”-tone, 


Iomo”-tone, 


Tite  Haddorff  Player  Piano  is  the  only  player  possess¬ 
ing  this  distinctive  Haddorff  tone — the  ^'Homo"-tone. 

Words  are  useless  to  describe  a  tone  which  can  be  appreciated  only 
W  the  ear.  It  is  impossible  here  to  make  you  realize  that  the  . 
Haddorff  tone  is  so  rich  and  satisfactory.  Vet  thousands  have 
found  it  so,  and  there  is  probably  a  Haddorff  dealer  or  owner 
in  your  community. 

bet  us  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  such  a 
person.  You  will  not  be  urged  to  buy.  We  are 
satisfied  to  have  you  know  how  rich  the  Haddorff 
tone  is.  Write  us  and  we  will  also  send  our  interest- 
ing  booklet,  “  The  Homo  tone."  W 

Excellently  Made  —  Grands,  Uprights,  Player  Pianos  I 

HADDORFF  PIANO  CO.  , 

3U  Evans  Street  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  ^ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


^  '  Clyde  I-lae  Piert  on  the  Delaware  Rlrer.  Philadelphia,  corered  wiA  Genaaco  g  ■■■  > 

gtoae-aurface  Ready  Roofiag  which  has  successfully  withstood  the  elements  ^  Asphalt>saturated  felt 

for  years.  ^ 

X  i  ^  r*  ^  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Look  to  the  waterproofing  of  roofing  ^Asphalt- saturated  felt 
—that  is  where  it  will  stand  or  fall.  ^  Trinidad  Lake  Asphah  *  I 

Gravel 

Y ou  must  know  the  value  of  the  waterproofing  to  determine  the 
endurance  of  the  roofing. 


THE  TRINIDAD'LAKE'ASPHALT 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


is  made  of  this  everlasting  waterproofer  that  has  natural  oils  sealed  in  it  by 
Nature  to  give  it  life  and  resisting  power. 

Asphalt  in  Trinidad  Lake  has  withstood  the  burning  sun  and  terrific 
storms  of  that  tropical  climate  for  centuries.  In  Genasco  Ready  Roofing  it 
withstands  every  weather-condition  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  gives  lasting 
protection. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  the  looks  of  roofing.  Look  to  its  waterproofing — the 
real  proof  of  roofing. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco— mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Guaranteed.  The  hemisphere  trademark  is 
jrour  guide.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples,  free. 

The  Kant-Ieak  Kleet  goes  with  Genasco  smooth  surface  roofing-  waterproofs  the  seams  without  cemeat 
and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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(LIFE  and  ACCIDENT  Insurance  under  the  famous 

/ETNA  TEN  DOLLAR  COMBINATION 

■•sued  by  the  STN A  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut  the  largest  company  in  the  world 
writing  Life,  Accident,  Health  and  Liability  Insurance. 

In  extent  and  variety  of  protection  this  policy  is  without 
a  rival. 

[;•  ForSIO  a  year  On  "Preferred"  Occupations)  thiS  PollCy  payS  ! 

$2,000  for  death  from  Travel,  Elevator  or  Burning  Building  Accident. 
$1,000  for  death  from  Ordinary  Accident. 

$2,000  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  as  a  result  of  Travel  Accident. 
$1,000  for  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  as  a  result  of  Ordinary  Accident. 
The  above  amounts  accumulate  Ten  Per  Cent,  each  year  for  five  years, 
without  additional  cost. 

$250  FOR  DEATH  FROM  ANY  CAUSEyNo  Medical  Examination  Required. 

'  The  Accumulations,  Double  Benefits  and  Life  Insurance  provided  by  this 
Ten  Doliar  Combination  make  possible  the  payment  of  $3,250  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  THREE  CENTS  A  DAY  in  addition  to  weekly 
Indemnity  for  total  or  partial  disability  from  accident. 


SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  TO-DAY 


tn#  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Drawer  ISAD  Hartford,  Conn.  I  vrr>i. 

•■■Rder  5S  yeara  of  ace  and  In  sood  health.  Tell  me  about  /ETNA  Ten  Dollar  Combination. 
My  name,  buaineas  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 


<• 


A  New  Howard  Watch 

The  E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS  begs  to  announce  for  limited 
sale,  a  new  watch — the  HOWARD  12-size  Carvel,  17-jewel,  extra-thin, 
open  face,  solid  gold,  at  hfty-five  dollars. 

This  new  watch  is  thinner  by  one  anei  one-third  millimeters  than  the  regular 
12-size  extra-thin  HOWARD.  The  movement  is  adjusted  to  three  positions, 
temperature,  and  isochronism;  cased  in  a  single-joint  solid  gold  case  of  special 
design,  exceedingly  flat  and  compact. 

Selling  complete  in  14K  solid  gold  case  at  S55 — it  is  the  only  gold  cased, 
12-size  HOWARD  that  you  can  buy  for  less  than  S75. 

The  small  number  that  we  are  able  to  If  you  are  interested  in  a  reliable  watch 

offer  this  year  is  due  to  the  time  and  care  of  the  new  thin-model  type  and  possessing 


given  to  all  HOWARD  movements  and  the 
necessarily  limited  output  of  an  organization 
devoted  to  fine  watches  exclusively. 

Your  representative  jeweler  will  doubt¬ 
less  have  a  few  of  these  watches  on  exhi¬ 
bition  during  the  next  thirty  days. 


elements  of  the  distinguished  and  the  unusual, 
we  advise  you  to  make  inquiry  at  an  early 
date.  It  Is  an  opportunity  to  own  a  17-jewel 
HOWARD  cased  in  solid  gold  at  the  very 
moderate  price  of  SSS. 


A  Howard  Watch  it  always  worth  what  you  pay  ior  it. 

The  pries  of  each  Watch  it  fixtd  at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached— from  the  17-iewel 
(JtuU*  rtliri  in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold-filled  case  at  $10.  to  the  23-iewel  at  $IS0— and  the 
EDWARD  HOWARD  model  at  $3S0. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  WATCH. 

The  jeweler  who  can  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 
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r  We  pay  ^ 
SI  A  Day  For  ^ 
everyDayof ' 
L  Delay  When  A 
|L  Royal  Carmenti 
Aisnt  finished^ 
^ontime 


•ftisCttWW't'' 

1  (omcsbut- 

I  toned  0"'®  y 
I  the  Car  J 
Iment  m 


The  Clothc^That 
Real  Mon  Wear 
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TY  COBB— 

Royal  Tailored  Man 


kis  working  clothes 
"Sliding  to  the  bag.' 


lis  taste  for  the  best  things  in  the  world.  Anyway, 

he  has  that  taste — and  especially  for  clothes.  The  average  ball  player  is  a 
keen  enthusiast  for  the  very  finest  tailoring.  He  wants  clothes  that 
bespeak  for  success,  prosperity,  health  and  good  taste.  That’s  why  so  many 

{nous  Big  Leaguers  are  Royal  Tailored  Men.  few-  days  time  the  suit  is  cut  and  trimmed  and 
This  page  shows  you  Ty  Cobb  as  he  looks  in  shipped  to  him  to  any  address  he  names.  No 

Ml  latest  English  cut  Royal  Tailored  Suit,  try-on  bother — no  red  tape.  And  a  perfect-fit 

Ball  players  like  Royal  Tailored  Service —  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 

kKause  it  brings  them  the  best  made-to-  And  the  “Value-giving  features  are  marvel- 
nunre  clothes  any  money  can  buy — without  ous,  too.  Prices,  fl6,  $17,  $20,  $25,  $30  and  $35 
the  ntnal  local  tailor  fuss  or  fol  de  rol.  Insist  on  the  genuine! — We  will  prosecute  any 

A  man  can  step  into  a  nse  of  the  Royal  name  and 

almost  any  town  get  real  Royal  Tailorins.  look  for  /) 

or  hamlet — select  the  Royal  tiser  bead  on  all  j 

yMrnfm  4  woolen  fabric  TspeeVaUoToremost  Clothiers;  J 

■  ^  half  a  —if  your  store — the  best  in  your  ■Mn 
VMKVSMiMM  thousand  weaves  town— is  without  a  Royal  Comer,  it 

■  ULAmsyuiuii^  _ havp  his  ineao.  ^  exception  to  a  fast  growing  luUlW/.wv"*’*  m 

■  f  meas  nile.  Write  us  for  Special  Propo-  fK 

■  ures  taken  and  in  a  aition  to  First  Rate  Clothiers.) 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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OLIVER 

Typewri4!ir 

The  Stmdard  Vieible  Writer 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  now  the  big 
seller  everywhere.  “The  Little  Giant  of 
the  Typewriter  World”  has  so  many 
strong  features  that  it  is  useless  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  detailed  description  here. 

The  Oliver’s  new  and  exclusive  Prin- 
type — the  type  that  prints  real  print— 
has  won  universal  acclaim. 

We  Share  Profits 

No  manufacturing;  concern  gives  its  sales  or- 


Getting  a  Start 
In  Business 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
is  establishing  new  Local  Agencies 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  where  territory  is  not 
already  taken. 

At  each  of  these  points  some 
bright  fellow  will  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  his  life  to  create  for 
himself  a  permanent,  profitable 
business. 

The  lack  of  sales  experience  is  no 
handicap.  The  Company  gives  success¬ 
ful  applicants  a  thorough  training,  which 
includes  a  course  in  Tne  Oliver  School 
of  Practical  Salesmanship.  We  coach 
them  individually. 

Young  men  who  have  recently  gradu¬ 
ated  from  colleges  and  universities  are 
eligible  for  these  Local  Agencies. 

Bankers,  business  and  professional 
men,  or  their  employes,  with  time  to 
spare,  can  handle  the  work. 


SftM  Cocroft  is  a  college  bred  woman.  She  u  the 
recognised  authoritv  upon  the  scientific  care  of  the 
health  and  figure  of  woman.  She  personally  supervisee 
her  work. 


than  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company. 

We  pay  out  many  thousands  of  dollars  every 
month  to  Oliver  Local  Agents.  . 

Each  Local  Agent  is  given  exclusive  conWi 
of  the  sale  of  all  new  Oliver  Typevvriters  in  his 
territory.  This  gives  our  men  a  double  incentm 
to  earnest  work — a  liberal  profit  on  every  sale 
and  a  chance  to  build  for  the  future. 

Local  Agents  are  authcnzed  to  sell  OIivct 
Typewriter  on  the  “IT-Cents-a-Day  Plan,  and 
even  have  the  privilege  of  paying  for  their  sample 
outfits  on  the  same  basis. 

Applicants  who  are  qualified  for  these  positions 
can  start  at  once.  .  . 

Full  particulars  of  the  Local  Agency  pro^st 
tion,  the  “17-Cents-a-Day”  Plan,  toBdfher  witn 
Catalog  and  specimen  Printype  letter  mailed  on 
request.  Address  Agency  Department. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1022  Oliver  Typewriter  Bailding, 


I  want  to  help  you  to  realize  that, 

except  in  very  rare  cases. 

Your  Health  is  in 

Your  Own  Hands 


and  that  by  following  my  sim-  I  write  to  Me  _ 

pie,  hygienic  directions,  in  the  ^ 

privacy  of  your  room,  you  can 

reach  your  ideal  in  llMlth,  I 

Figure  and  Poise.  !  f 

I  have  helped  63,288  (to  date)  ! 
of  the  most  refined,  intellectual 
women  of  America  to  regain  health  I  a  \  w 

and  good  figures  and  have  taught  !  A  '  ^ 

them  how  to  keep  well.  Why  not  Mh,  w 

you?  You  are  busy,  but  you  can  '|  a 

devote  a  few  minutes  a  day,  in  the  ‘  m  h 

privacy  of  your  room,  to  following  ' 
scientific,  hygienic  principles  <x  I  ■■  ■  > 

health,  prescribed  to  suit  your  I  mi  B  t 

particular  needs.  I  have  '  m  s  4^^ 

Reduced  the  Weight  i  *  ^  IB 

of  30,000  women  and  have  K 

Increased  the  Weight 

of  as  many  more. 

My  work  has  grown  in  favor  . 

because  results  are  quick,  natural 
and  permanent,  and  because  they 

are  scientific  and  appeal  to  com-  _ 

mon  sense. 

You  can — 

BesoweD  that  everyone  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact  is  pet^  d^^B 

meated  with  your  vitality,  your 
wholesome  personality — feels  Ixit- 
ter  in  body  and  mind  for  your 
very  presence. 

Be  AUractive— well  groomed.  - 

You  can—  _ _ 

Improve  Yoir  Fifwo-in  other 

words  be  at  your  best.  nr*  it  well  carried 

I  work  faithfully  for  each  pupil.  I  am  at  my  desk 
from  8  A.  M.  to  S  P.  M..  personally  supervising  my  work. 
When  in  Chicago  come  to  see  me. 

No  Drugs  —  No  Medicines 

I  study  your  case  just  as  a  physician.but  instead  of 
medicine,  I  strengthen  the  vital  organs  and  nerves  by 
exercise,  correct  breathing  and  carriage  so  that  each 
organ  does  the  work  Nature  intended.  1  roliove  such 


Indigestion 

Constipatioa 

Anaemia 

Sleepleasaeaa 

Nervousaeaa 


Torpid  Lhrer 

Catarrh 

Haadacbea 

Weakneasee 

Rkeiunatwm 


Sufferings  of  Pregnancy,  etc. 

Yonr  correspondence  is  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

The  best  physicians  are  my  friends — their  wives  and 
daughters  are  my  pupils — the  medical  magazines  adver¬ 
tise  my  work. 

I  have  published  a  free  booklet  showing  how  to 
stand  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  other  information 
of  vital  interest  to  women.  Write  for  it  and  I  will  also 
tell  you  about  my  work.  If  you  are  perfectly  well  and 
your  figure  is  just  what  you  wish,  you  may  be  able  to 
help  a  dear  friend — at  least  you  will  help  me  by  your 
interest  in  this  great  movement  for  greater  culture, 
refinement  and  beauty  in  woman. 

Sit  down  and  write  me  NOW.  Don’t  wait — you  may 
forget  it.  I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience  and  1  should 
like  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  20,  624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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^tSlOEKCf  OF  TNtOOORl  WIRTM^^ 

NINII  MIIK 


Safe! 


Her  property  —  her  little  ones — her 
own  life  —  she  knows  are  safely  pro¬ 
tected  when  she  has  a  Savage  Automatic  in 
her  home. 

She  knows  its  ten  sure  shots  are  at  her 
command  — quick  or  slow,  as  she  chooses — 
one  to  each  trigger  pull. 

And  what’s  more,  she  knows  it  is  safe  — 
knows  at  a  glance  or  touch  if  it  is  loaded. 
That  is  why  s’-e  does  not  fear  the  Savage. 
Are  your  little  ones  and  property  safe? 
Send  6c  in  stamps  for  book  “  If  You  Hear  a 
Burglar.”  Send  today. 

S AVAG  E 

0  AUTOMATIC 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CO.,  4310  Savage  Ave.,  Utica,  N.Y 
Makers  of  the  Famous  Savage  Rifles 


'GUTS  YOUF 

COAL  Birc 


Homes  nice  this  of  Mr.  Theodore  Wirth,  Superintendent  of  Park  commis¬ 
sioners,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ,  are  kept  warm  as  toast  in  zero  weather  by  the 
Underfeed.  “My  Underfeed  Boiler,”  he  writes,  ‘  is  the  most  economical 
I  could  have  installed.  During  the  last  very  cold  winter  I  burned  only  18  tons  of  soft  coal  screen- 
at  $4  per  ton  for  my  15  rooms.  Hard  coal  would  have  cost  more  than  double  the  amount.” 

To  add  emphasis  to  his  recommendation  he  said:  ‘‘The  three  Minneapolis  park  buildings  heated 
hf  the  Underfeed  have  given  very  good  satisfaction.” 

Morethan  25,000  Underfeeds  are  sannj;  big  money  for  American  and  Canadian  home  owners.  Let  ns 

lead  you  names  of  users  in  your  neighborhood  and  FREE  Book.  _ _ 

Saves $2  to  $3  a  Ton  on  Coal.  Smoke  and  Gases  are  Consumed,  j  the  ur  ■  ■  i  fl  a  kd  C  KI  t 
All  Heat  Is  Folly  Utilized  peck-  W  lL.L.lAMpyfni 

The  Underfeed  requires  leasl  attention.  Perfect  combustion  does  away  i  ^*'*®*""***» 

vithchnkers.  Few  ashes.  Easily  operated.  j  IIMnpDpppn  Fnmace  Book . 

^  n?®®  make  your  own  next  winter  pleasanter  and  rare  money  by  in- j  ">*  Uill/UAl  Lilil/  Boiler  Book . . 

Underfeed  NOW.  Send  rough  sketch  or  blue  print  of  your  j  (indicate  by  X  Book  you  deaitel 

JIUJ^aa^haseiMnt  and_we  will  forward  FREEJHeating  Plans  and  Esti-  j  Name . 


“stesof^st.  Cutout  Coupon  TODAY  for  FREE  warm  air  furnace  or  !  AddreaV 
d«»m  and  hot  water  boUer  book.  I  *  i 


Name  of  my  dealer.. 


Kindly  mention  Eveo’body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Seeing  Things 
Straight 


Fits-U  Eyeglasses  have  a 
businesslike  way  of  hold¬ 
ing  your  lenses  precisely 
in  place.  There  is  never  a 
defledfed  angle  of  vision  to 
strain  and  inevitablyinjure 
your  eyes. 

Once  put  on,  you  forget  them. 
If  your  friends  notice  them,  it  is 
as  a  touch  of  distinction  added 
to  your  appearance.  Look  for 
this  monogram  on  the  bridge: 


Send  for  our  new  booklet,  “  Eyet 
Right.  ”  It  gives  some  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  wearing  of  glasses — 
and  it  is  free. 


American  Optical  Company 

Address  Dept.  A,  Southbridge,  Ma^s. 

Lareest  makervof  Spectacles,  Eye* 

(lasses  and  Lenses  in  tbe  vorld. 

New  York  Cbica(0  San  Francisco  London 
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MATTRESS 

“Built  —  Not  Stuffed” 


The  famous  Ostermoor  Mattress  is  built  up 
layer  upon  layer,  with  absolutely  uniform  soft¬ 
ness  and  resiliency  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Have  You  Had  Our  Book  T 
The  book  with  over  200  illustrations— about  some  danf, 
you  will  wish  you  had  known  long  aen.  Of  count,  it  also 
explains  the  merits  of  Ostermoor  Mattresses.  This  book 
costs  you  only  a  postal  card ;  «-ith  it  we  send  free  samples 
of  tickinc. 

A  handaome  full  Uae  mattrm.  4 
inches  long,  full 


Mattrenawn  Full  Double 
Bed  Sue 

A.  C.  A.  Ticking.  45  Iba.  .  $19.00 
Satin  Finish  Ticking,  45 
lbs.  •  .  .  • 

Mercerized  Art  Twilit,  45 
Il>s.  .  •  • 

Spedal  Hotel  Style  SOIbt. 

Kitra  Thick  French  Edge, 
dOlbt.  . 

Eipress  prepaid.  Ma 
two  parts.  50c  estra. 
sizes  coat  ft  leas  each  tizc 


who  doubt 
—who  think 
that  ordinary 
mattresses  give 
true  rest  like  the 
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^^Wish  I’d  Bought  Duofold” 

Don’t  wait  to  be  tortured  by  itchy 
wool  or  clammy  cotton.  Go  now 
and  invest  in  a  suit  of 


Improred 

'uofold 

HeaUb 

UnderwMT 


■  'V.  Two  separate  fabrics — an  inner  of  cotton  and  an  outer  of  wool — 
j  are  skilfully  united  in  a  single  garment,  less  bulky  and  far  more 

warm  and  comfortable  than  any  single  winter  garment  of 
cotton  or  wool. 

W  Write  today  for  free  sample  of  DUOFOLD 

f  Material  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

DUOFOLD  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

14-34  Eliaabedi  Street.  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  Daylight  That  Makes  Possible 
1/ 5000-Inch  Accuracy 


The  astonishing  accuracy  of  modern  machine  pro¬ 
duction  depends  upon  the  operator’s  skill  of  hand  and 
eye.  Good  light  is  a  prime  essential.  But  it  does 
more  than  make  exact  work  possible:  it  also  stimu¬ 
lates  rapidity  of  production. 


UNITED  STEEL  SASH 


United  Steel  Sash  not  only  affords  generous  daylight, 
but  raises  the  efficiency  of  operatives  by  supplying  to 
them  ample  fresh  air,  without  drafts.  Larger  output, 
greater  accuracy  and  protection  from  fire  are  additional 
advantages  of  daylighting  with  United  Steel  Sash. 

United  Steel  Sash  has  these  exclusive  features:  'Con¬ 
tinuous  I-beam  members  unweakened  by  cutting  or 
punching;  double  circular  contact  around  ventilators; 
continuous  bearing  section  for  glass;  simplified  glaz¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.  Made  in  all  types  and  sizes. 

Write  for  our  Sash  Book  and  information  adapted 
to  your  especial  needs. 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 
734  Trusted  Concrete  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Reinforcing,  Hy-Rib  and  Lath,  Steel  Saeh,  etc. 
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. '■  '  ^ 

Healthy,  ■  : 
Vigorous  Old  Age 


Sturdy,  vigorous  old  age  is  but  a  question  of  main- 
rnff-y"  taining  the  recuperative  powers  of  youth — of  building 
'*  up  the  life-forces  faster  than  they  waste  away.  Outdooi 

'  '  exercise,  careful  diet  and  persistent  use  of 

vanst  Extract 

r  l^^esriiintc 

will  do  much  to  overcome  the  ills  of  old  age.  Being  a  food,  as  /P 
well  as  a  tonic,  it  makes  rich,  new  blood,  aids  digestion,  and  .  T 
tones  up  the  whole  stystem.  Recommended  and  prescribed 
by  leading  physicians.  -'''^11 

Order  a  Dozen  from  Your  Druggist  / 

Insist  Upon  It  Being  "Pabst"  ^  '  J'SM 

U  FREE  BOOKLET,  "Health  Darts,"  tells  all  uses  and 
>  benefits  of  Pabst  Extract.  Write  lor  it. 

V  •,  PABST  EXTRACT  CO.  - 

W'r'  •  Milwaukee, Win.  ,  ■  A 1?°^ 


rA  Personal  Word  From  "The  Man  Behind  The  Name” 

“We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every  effort  to  secure  tS 
highest  etliciency  throughout  our  organization,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  mett 
ods  of  piano-building  and  by  using  tliat  knowledge,  we  give  to  tlie  making  of  eid 
:  *  "■  ’  '■  „  ■  ■  ■  *^7 

of  experience  and  the  finest  materials  the  world  can  supplv,  realizing  that  oc 
■  '  ’  ’  ..  .•  ..  .  y 

John  V.  Steger. 


;y  throughout  our  organization,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  meti)' 

_ ^ _  _ ling  and  by  using  tliat  knowledge,  we  give  to  tlie  making  of  ead 

9Uvr  fiSm  Piano  and  the  Steger  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest  care  in  workinansh^ 

years  c*  .i—  - u  —  — yr'y.  — 

future  growth  and  progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  of  every  it 
strumeut  sent  forth  from  our  factories.”  John  V.  Steger. 


iiiliiiii  Pianos  and  Natural  Player-Pianos 

When  you  buy  a  Ste^rrlrSaw  Piano  you  pay  for  no 
commission  or  allowances  or  extras.  You  pay  only  the 
— — factory  cost,  plus  a  small  profit,  and  you  get  an  instrument 
nulSi*°Si Jii  excellent  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest 
type  of  pleasure  for  your  home-circle. 

Blr^tr  ktest  nanos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  made  In  the  great  Steger  piano- 
factories  at  Steger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Steger. 
PLANS  FOR  PAYMENT  THAT  MAKE  BUYING  CONVEINIENT 
Tke  Steger  Idea  Approml  Plan.  ik‘ 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  other 

irUeresting  literature,  which  e»-  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

L  plain  it.  SerU  free  on  request.  Steger  Building,  Chicago.  lUinoia.  ^ 
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PLAYING  CARDS 


BOLD  EDGES 

For  Social  Play 

beautiful  art  backs 
in  full  color.  Many  new 
de*i*ns  now  ready.  See 
Umn  at  your  dealer's. 

^Cushion  Finish 


(HKfiSCi 
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A  Beautiful  Floor 
Makes  a  Beautiful  Room 

Think  how  much  the  appearance  of  your  room  de¬ 
pends  on  the  condition  of  its  floor !  If  the  floor  be  dingy 
and  dusty  and  scratched,  the  whole  room  looks  the 
same.  As  the  floor  appears  so  appears  the  whole  room. 

To  have  a  beautiful  floor — a  floor  with  a  soft,  silken 
lustre  —  a  floor  where  the  wood  shows  the  lights  and 
shades  of  its  grain  and  where  the. lights  are  reflected 
rich  and  mellow  from  fireplace  and  window — you  must 
finish  it  with  good  wax,  in  fact,  the  best  wax. 

Jfloor 

The  cost  is  very  little  and  it  is  easy  to  put  on.  60  cents 
worth  will  do  the  floor  of  a  large  room  like  the  one  shown 
here.  The  large  proportion  of  hard  imported  waxes 
makes  Old  English  the  better  wax  for  floors,  furniture 
and  woodwork;  makes  it  go  farther  than  other  waxes. 

Your  floor  can  be  dark  or  light  as  you  wish,  but  its 
surface  will  never  become  sticky,  will  not  collect  dust, 
will  show  no  mars  nor  scratches. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  such  a  floor  beautiful,  for  the  finish 
of  Old  English  Floor  Wax  lasts.  Spots  where  wear  is 
heaviest  can  be  renewed  by  just  rubbing  in  a  little  wax 
with  a  cloth.  Prove  it  by  sending  for  a 

Free  Sample  and  Free  Book — 

"Beautiful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care.  ”  It  tells  about 


Finlthiug  Hew  Floors 
Finishing  Old  Floors 
Hsrdvo^  Floors 
Fins  Floors 

Clssnlng  and  Polishing 
Cars  of  Waxed  Floors 


Kitchen,  Pantry  and  Bathroom  Floors 

Finishing  Dance  Floors 

Finishing  Fnmltnre 

Interior  Woodwork 

Stopping  Cracks 

Xemorlng  Varnish,  etc. 


THE  A.  S.  BOYLE  COMPANY 
1905  West  8th  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Send  Book 
WF  andFREESam- 
'  pie  so  I  may  try 
Old  English  at 
home. 


TARD  GAMES 

Hoyle  up-to-date 


SENDlSClN  STAMPS 


PLAYING  CARDS 

CLUB  INDEXES 
For  General  Play 

Millions  of  Players  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  use 
Bicycle  Cards  because  of 
I  their  matchless  qualities. 

'^Pack  Ivory  or  Air-Cushion  Finish 


/'.eilHE  U.  S.  PL-AYING  CARD  CQ..  CINCINNATI.  U.  S.  A.  | 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Use  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints 

j^ONEY  cannot  be  saved  by  economizing  on  paint. 
Such  “saving”  always  results  in  multiplied  expense 


repairs. 


but  %vill  mail  to  any  address 
a  list  o(  manulactUTcrs  of 
Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints. 


Keep  your  property  sound  and  sightly  by  the 
^  liberal  use  of  good  paint  at  proper  intervals. 

Good  paint  inevitably  means  Oxide  of 
^  Zinc  Paint. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
ake  r^t;  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

any  address 


The  deep  Ballard  target  rifling  is  the  reason  — 
it  develops  maximum  power  and  adds  years  to 
the  rifle's  life.  y4sk  us  about  Ballard  rifling. 

Other  equally  important  advantages,  too,  make  the 
jnar&n  the  most  desirable  of  all  repeating  rifles. 

Has  fewer  and  stronger  parts  than  any  other  re> 
peater.  Takes  down  easily;  simple  to  clean;  you  can 
look  through  the  barrel — it  cleans  from  both  ends. 

Handles  all  .22  long,  .22  short  and  .22  long  rifle 

2^  T^ea/m /Uviirms  CbL%  -  * 


Action  .22  Repeating  Rifle 

cartridges  without  adjustment.  15  shots  at  one 
loading.  Model  20  vrith  Full  Magazine,  25  sbok 

Solid  Steel  Top  protects  your  face  and  ejts 
against  injury  from  defective  cartridges,  fna 
shells,  powder  and  gases. 

Side  Ejection  throws  shells  away  to  the  side; 
never  up  across  your  line  of  sight. 

Sand  3c  postase  for  gun  catalog,  showiag  si 
the  JBar/in  Rapeaters,  Rifles  and  Shotfam, 

•  *  •  12  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Couk 


The  hardest  hit* 
ting  and  most 
accurate  rifle  for 
small  game  and 
target  shooting. 

Model  20,  $11.50 
Model  29,  $8.50 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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^eyillo/i  Freres 
furs 

'  -  ^»»»//on  Frrrrs^  In  every  city  and 
large  town  in  the 
United  States  there 
a  a  merchant  who  sells  furs  with  this 
label.  These  furs  are  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed  for  genuineness  of  the  skins,  correct 
Xyle  and  excellent  workmanship. 

Send  (or  our  little  catalogue  of  this 
year  s  fur  fashions,  “Furs  for  19 1  3." 

Address  Dept.  G. 

Revillon  Freres 

19  West  34tli  Street  New  York 


mmm 


CUTICURA 

50AP 


Assisted  by  occasional  use  of 
Cuticura  Ointment  does  so 
much  to  keep  your  skin  clear, 
scalp  clean  and  free  from  dan¬ 
druff,  hair  live  and  glossy, 
and  hands  soft  and  white, 
that  not  to  use  them  is  to  fail 
in  your  duty  to  yourself. 

Cutlcurs  Soap  and  Cutimrs  Otntinent  are  sold 
tlirousbout  tbe  world.  Send  poet-card  to  nearest 
depot  tor  tree  sample  ot  eacb,  witb  3:t-pa8e  book: 
Newbery,  27,  Cbarterbouse  Sq.,  London:  R.  Towns 
aco.,  Sydney.  N. 8.  W.;  Lennon,  Ltd..C'ape  Town; 
Muller.  Maclean  ft  Co..  Calcutta  and  Bombay; 
Potter  t>nu!  and  Chem.  Corp..  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

st^Men  who  shave  and  shampoo  with  Cuticura 
Soap  will  find  It  best  tor  skin  ard  scalp. 
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DANKCnS  TRUST  COMPANY 


AMCR'CAN  BANKCRS 
tpavcl'crs  CMCQUCS 


irovide  for  the  Future 

of  Your  Library  ^ 


You  know,  when  you  buy  your  first  Globe- 
Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcase,  that  you  are  just 
beginning  the  delightful  work  of  library  building.  You  look 
forw’ard  eagerly  to  the  time  when  the  first  case  is  full,  and 
you  must  buy  another  section.  Then  you  have  the  fun  and 
pleasure  of  re-arranging  your  library  and  taking  a  fresh  start. 

SloW\^tmeke 

Sectional  Bookcases 

are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  useful.  They  are  made  in  various 
period  styles  to  suit  prevailing  interiors. 

We  have  just  published  a  beautiful  book  on  this  subject,  which  will  be 
sent  to  you  together  with  the  name  of  the  Glol>e-Wernicke  Dealer  in 
your  town,  if  you  will  write  your  name  and  address  across  tlie  top  of 
this  page  and  mail  to  us  promptly.  Address  Dept.  No.  S. 


Olobe  |i 
Cabinet  Safe 

GLOBE 

I  ■  ^  Cabinet  Safe 

I  I  in  the  ienu 

■  reveals  new 

]  uses  ererj 
day  to  the' 
foMunate 
^  I  being  who 

- — has  one.  i 

I  Security  for  private  papen 
from  piling  eyes;  steel-clad 
protection  for  valuables;  and 
then  a  safe  place  for  inflam-j 
mables  in  case  of  fire. 

I  If  the  Globe  Cabinet  Safe  is 
I  valuable  in  the  /rome,  think 
how  much  more  valuable  it 
I  must  be  for  the  qficf 
■  LH  a$  Maul  yom  CoUh  N*.  S  A 
md  prktt. 


Issued  in  $10, 
$20,  $50  and 
$100. 


Jbe  Cb. 

CINCINNATI 

Makers  of  Sectional  BookcaeeM,  Filing  Cabinets  and  Supplies. 

Local  agents  almost  everywhere.  Where  not  represented,  we  ship  freight  prepaid. 

Branch  Stores  :-PHlLADELPHIA  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


SIXTONTH  STATt 


You  can  pay  your  passage  out 


with  these  "A.B.A.”  Cheques.  You  can  use  them  in  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world  for  your  traveling  expenses,  without  the  necessity 
of  converting  them  into  foreign  money.  And  you  can  pay  your 
United  States  customs  duties  with  them  on  your  return. 

They  are  SAFE  TO  CARRY,  because  they  are  useless  to  a  thiet 
without  your  signature  and  may  be  replac^  if  lost  or  stolen. 

Issued  in  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100,  each  cheque  engraved  with  its 
exact  foreign  money  value.  50,000  banka  have  agreed  to  cash  them 
without  a  personal  introduction.  Your  signature  identifies  you. 

Be  Cheques 

Get  them  at  your  Bank.  Atkfor  bookUt.  It  your  bank  is  not  yet 
supplied  with"  A,B. A."  Cheques,  write  tor  information  as  to  where  they 
can  be  obtained  in  your  sneinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  New  York  City 
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If  are  your  am- 
bassadors,  they  will 
truly  represent  you.  and 
honor  the  one  to  whom 
they  give  pleasure.  They  are  the 
choice  of  America’s  only  aristoc¬ 
racy  —  the  aristocracy  of  good 
taste  —  which  is  found  in  every 
community. 


Bonbons  CX  Chocolates 

Each  piece  of  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  flavor.  Nuts  and  fruits 
imprisoned  in  chocolate,  tooth¬ 
some  nougat,  smooth  creams,  bon¬ 
bons  dainty  as  flowers — in  a  word. 
If  ever  a  new  deliciousness 
in  candy  is  found,  you  may  count 
on  finding  it  in  a  box  of 

gfcfXif  Bonbons  and  Chocolates  and  many 
other  sweet  things  from  are  sold  by 

sales  agents  (leading  druggists  every¬ 
where)  in  United  States  and  Canada.  11  there 
should  no  sales  agent  near  you,  please 
write  us. 

’  Frank  DeK.  Huylcr,  PrcsidenI 

I  Ask  for  Cocoa  and  Baking 

(  Chocolate  at  your  grocer  s 


IN  CUT  GLASS;  in  rock  crys- 
1  tal;  and  in  engraved  crystal 
glass  —  nothing  but 
will  meet  your  wants. 

It  is  recognized  as  the  world’s 
best,  the  world  over. 

Look  for  the  name¬ 

plate  engraved  on  every  piece. 

A  Libbey  dealer  in  eack  city. 

The  Libbey  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


vWHHmiiittHRifniitiiiiii 
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NESTLE’S  FOOD  COMPANY 

93  Chamb<‘rs  Street,  New  York 
Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  book  and  trial  package. 

Name . . . 

Address . . 
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A  Powerful 
Odorless 
Disinfectant 
and  Cleanser 


cleanser  and 
disinfectant  sifts  from  iSnflH 
the  can  like  falling 
snow  flakes  and  as  it 
dissolves  instantly  it  will  never 

clog  the  drain  pipes  of  the  Kitchen  or  Bath, 
but  will  cleanse  and  disinfect  everything  it  , 
touches,  perfectly — almost  instantly. 

EAGLE  LYE 

"THE  CONCENTRATED  CLEANSER* 

is  one  of  the  most  powerful  disinfectiif 
agents  made.  It  is  odorless  and  as  it  coma 
to  you  in  its  concentrated  state  it  may  be 
diluted  to  any  desired  strength,  thereby 
making  it  highly  satisfactory  not  only  as  a  dli- 
intectant,  but  as  a  means  of  cleansing  wash- 
clothes  s^thout  scrubbing.  Soiled  linens,  If 
boiled  in  a  weak  solution  of  EAGLB  LYBsal 
then  rinsed  become  absolutely  white  (no  nb. 
bing)  and  without  injury  to  the  most  delicsli 
fabric.  Kitchen  utensils  which  have  becona , 
burned  and  blackened,  become  clean,  sanitsiy 
and  look  like  new,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  ssols- 
tion  of  EAGLE  LYE  and  plain  water  for  a  sboit 
time. 

Silver  Shines  Itself. 

All  silver  and  plated  ware  look  like  new  and  bt- 
come  clean,  sweet  and  sanitary  if  left  for  s  link 
while  in  a  weak  solution  of  EAGLE  LYE  and 
then  rinsed  in  clear  cold  water.  It  casts  aalr  ha 
casts  a  csB  and  if  year  Grecar  cassot  sspply  yaa,  vs  *1 
■ail  yaa  a  can  direct  ayaa  rcccipl  sf  bis  Sana  asl  ha 
casta  ia  ataaya. 

To  All  Users  of  Eagle  Lye 

who  send  us  an  Eagle  Lye  trade  mark,  that  part 
of  tho  label  that  shows  the  Eagle  (see  illustra¬ 
tion)  and  six  cents  in  stamps  for  packing  sad 
mailing,  we  will  send  absolutely  free  Fifty  Beao 
tiful.  New,  Fancy  Work  Patterns  similar  to  and 
including  the  one  shown.  These  lovely  pettems 
are  all  different  and  of  very  latest  and  finest 
designs.  They  consist  of  patterns  for  Pillosn, 
Shirt  Waists,  Corset  Covers,  Pillow  Covers,  Baby 
Caps,  and  no  end  of  things  for  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren.  We  estimate  that  these  patterns  would 
cost  you  more  than  $5  00  if  bought  singly  in  any 
store,  but  we  are  giving  tben 
_  S  I  s.  _  away  absolutely  free  to  onr 

patrons.  Send  label  trade 
mark  and  six  cents  for  pack- 
oud  mailing. 


Eagle  Lye  Works, 

No.  3  S  StreeL 
MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN.^ 


Your  Bahy^s  Diet 

governs  its  health  and  its  chances  to 
survive  the  most  uncertain  period  of 
human  life.  Baby  stomachs  are 
intended  for  only  one  food — mother’s 
milk.  If  a  substitute  is  necessary  let 
it  be  as  near  mother’s  milk  as  possible. 


Nestle’sFool 

is  so  nearly  like  mother’s  milk  that 
babies  do  not  feel  the  change  when 
it  is  substituted.  The  best  of  cows’ 
milk,  purified  and  modified  with 
just  enough  wheat,  sugar  and  other 
strength-building  elements  added, 
makes  Nestle’s  Food. 


Two  minutes  boiling  with  water 
prepares  it. 


Send  for  the  big  sample  package  free  and  see. 
With  it  we  will  send  a  Book  by  Specialists,  rich  in 
knowledge  for  the  loving  mother. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Here’s  a  hose 
for  men  who  wear 
silk  every  day  as  well  as 
on  dress  occasions — 


“Pure”  means  that  the  silk  has  not  been  “loaded”  with  chemicals, 
which  make  it  deteriorate  rapidly.  “Notaseme”  durability  is  further 
increased  by  4-ply  cable-twist  heels  and  toes,  so  that  you  can  t  get  more 
wear  from  any  hose.  “Notaseme”  can’t  bag  or  sag.  Its  snug  fit  is 
knitted  in,  not  sewed. 


NQI^EME  Silk-Lisle  is  a  revelation  In  ^  hose. 


Sheer  and  silky  at  “points  of  view,”  but  reinforced  at  “points  of  wear.” 
A  long-lived  hose,  with  a  permanent  silken  lustre. 


“Notaseme”  is  sold  direct  to  dealer.  You  know  what  that  means  in 
money  saving.  This  saving  goes  into  quality.  Every  pair  of  “Notaseme” 
is  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


NoTSEME 

PERFECT-PROCESS 


PURE  SILK  HOSIERY 


At  Fifty  Cents 


This  striking  trademark  will  be  found  on  all  gen¬ 
uine  Notaseme  Hosiery.  Several  thousand  deal¬ 
ers  sell  Notaseme,  but  if  you  cannot  obtain  it  of 
your  dealer  we  will  supply  you  at  the  regular 
retail  price — we  paying  postage.  Send  cash  or 
money  order  and  mention  size  and  color. 

WRITE  FOR  NOTASEME  STYLE  BOOK 

NQ3PSEME  HOSIERY  go.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  “Baby  Grand” 

Cultivate  “the  play  spirit”  —  it  pays  in 
health  and  efficiency. 

Play  billiards  or  ^cket-billiards  at  home 
— on  the  matchless  “Baby  Grand.”  Billiards 
is  the  finest  of  all  indoor  games  for  boys  of 
sixteen  to  sixty. 

Good  exercise  for  body  and  brain.  Relief 
from  business  tension.  Pure,  unadulterated 
Jun,  with  just  enough  spice  of  rivalry  to 
give  keen  zest  to  the  game.  The 

Brunswick  "Baby  Grand” 

The  Hoae  Billiard  Table  de  Laxe 

These  superb  Billiard  and  Pocket-Billiard  Tables 
are  found  in  thousands  of  refined  homes  throughout 
the  world. 

They  are  billiard  tables  for  rooms  of  average  size, 
on  which  real  Hlliards  can  be  played.  Made  of  finest 
Mahogany,  with  classic  inlay  design. 

Fitted  with  genuine  Vermont  Slate  Beds,  covered  with 
Imported  Billiard  Cloth;  Baby  Monarch  Quick-Acting 
Cushions;  ConceaM  Cue  Rack  and  Accessory  Drawer  for 
entire  playing  equipment.  The  same  accurate  angles  and 
scientific  construction  as  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  regu- 
tatioti  site  tables,  which  are  used  exclusively  by  the  billiard 
experts  of  the  world.  Furnished  as  Carom  Hilliard  Tables, 
Pocket-Billiard  Tables  or  Combination  Carom  and  Pocket- 
Billiard  Tables.  .Sizes  3xt>;  iiixi  i  4xN  feet. 

BnmsMfick  “Convertible”  Billiard  Tables 

These  ingenious  tables  make  nwr  room  available  for 
billiards— dining  room,  livit^  room,  library  or  den.  Three 
styles— The  Davenport-Billiard  Table,  the  Dining- Billiard 
Table,  and  the  Library-Billiard  Table. 

I'l.^ual  in  playing  qualities  to  the  “Baby  Grand.”  When 
not  in  use  for  billiard  playing,  they  serve  as  liandsome, 
practical  pieces  of  household  furniture. 

Over  A  Year  To  Pay 

We  sell  Brunswick  Home  Billiard  Tables  direct  from 
fcut&ry  at  very  moderate  prices  and  exceptionally  easy  terms. 

Playing  Outfit  Free 

with  each  table,  including  cues,  balls,  cue  rack,  markers, 

Book  of  Rules,  “How  to  Play,”  etc.,  etc. 

Free  Color-Illustrated  Book 
“Billiards — Tbe  Home  Magnet” 

This  besutiftil  book  describes  and  illustrates  in  actual  colors  the 
complete  line  of  Brunswick  Home  Billiard  and  Pocket- Billiard 
Tables.  Quotes  lowest  factory  prices,  (^ives  deUiils  of  ^sy  Pur¬ 
chase  Plan  and  much  valuable  information.  Write  for  >*ourcopy  today. 

(116) 
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The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.  = 

Department  J.  A.,  623-633  S.  Webesh  Avenue,  Clucego  : 

Gentlemen :  —  Please  send  to  the  address  below,  5 
your  book,  = 

“Billiards — the  Home  Magnet”  | 
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NewBook 


He  locates  your  | 
list  first !  How  ? 


because  it  is  always  on  same  color  paper;  he 
doesn’t  have  to  think  about  it — the  action  is 
automatic — no  delay — no  effort. 

A  different  color  for  every  office  form. 
That  is  the  Signal  System. 

We  have  prepared  a  valuable  manual  on 
this  subject — The  Sig^l  System  in  Modern 
Business — free  to  purchasing  agents  and 
executives,  regular  price  2  Sc. 


The  Utility  Business  Passer 


is  the  best  paper  for  business  use,  for  iorm^ 
letterheads,  price  lists,  etc.  It  is  always  in 
stock  in  12  colors  and  white,  all  standard 
sizes,  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  a  firm,  tough  paper 
— it  looks  right  and  feels  right.  ,  ■ 

Hnmmnrmill  Bond— the  best  paper  ever  made 
to  sell  for  leas  then  9c  a  pound.  iT 

Our  System  Service  is  at  your  disposal  at  any 
time  without  charge.  Write  us  fully  almut  any 
olfice  problems  which  bother  you — we  will  mite 
the  rough  places  smooth. 


Ev.M 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO..  Erie.  Pa. 

Please  send  ine.  free  of  ebarge,  your  booir— Tbe  Sirs*! 
System  in  Modem  Business.  /. 


Name 


ADDRESS. 


Address 


POSITION 


Town 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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I'RINCt  ALBERI 
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PRINCE 

Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


has  put  the  ‘  Indian  Sign” 
on  all  the  tongue-broiling, 
smartweed  brands.  P.  A. 
can’t  bite  your  tongue  nor 
any  man’s,  patented  pro¬ 
cess  removes  the  sting. 


Sold  ovorywhere  in  Sc  bagt, 
JOc  tint,  pound  and  half- 
pound  humidor!. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 

Winstoii.Salem,  N.  C. 


CRIMP  Cur 

long  burning  Pipe  and 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


A  $92,500  resideiiM  al  AtUntic  City,  N.  J.  Heated 
with  a  Pierce  American  Boiler  and  2277  feel  of  Pierce 
Louraine  Radiation.  Druckenmiller.  Stockhouse  & 
Williamt,  Philadelphia.  Architecta.  Mulford  T.  Sharp. 
Steamfitter. 

OurHeatPrimer  makes 
your  Heating  Problem 
as  plain  as  ABC 

If  the  question  of  heating  has  been 
a  puzzle  to  which  you  could  get 
no  satisfactory  answer,  you  should 
read  our  Primer  on  Heat.  It  will 
interest  you  because  in  it  the 
whole  subject  of  heating  has  been 
treated,  simply  and  intelligently, 
with  all  the  technicalities  left  out. 
It  is  called 

‘‘What  Heat  for 
Your  House” 

It  shows  you  how  the  different  heating  systems 
work,  why  some  cost  more  to  operate  than 
others,  and  how  any  house  can  be  comfortably 
heated  in  any  weather  at  small  cost,  and  it 
will  show  you  how  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  houses  are  being  so  heated  with  Pierce 
Boilers.  The  Primer  will  help  you  to  decide 
on  the  heat  for  your  house,  or  the  new  system 
for  your  present  house. 

Your  steamEtter  can  advise  you  the  type  of 
Pierce  Boiler  to  get  and  the  cost  of  installation, 
but  before  you  go  to  him  be  sure  to  send  for  our 
Primer — it's  sent  free  upon  request. 

Pierce 

Boilers  and 

Radiators 

PIERCE.  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFC.  CO. 
249  James  Street  Syracose,  N.  Y. 

Pierce  Service  in  all  Principal  Cilie. 


Use  Pebeco  and  keep 
your  teeth  for  life— 


PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


saves  and  cleans  the  teeth,  because  it  overcomes  the  came  d 
95%  of  all  decay.  It  neutralizes  the  acids  formed  in  aims) 
everyone's  irtoutn  by  fermenting  remnants  of  food,  and  ro- 
ders  them  so  harmless  that  they  cannot  weaken  the  cnstid. 
By  thus  keeping  intact  this  hard  "armor  plate"  of  the  teedi, 
Pebeco  makes  it  impossible  for  the  decay-germs  to  leack  die 
softer  interior  "dentine"  and  “pulp."  that  the  deesjr- 
germs  have  no  chsmee  to  form  the  familiar  "cavities,"_wliick 
ordinarily  grow  larger  and  deeper  till  either  your  dental  ilk 
them  or  the  entire  tooth  is  destroyed. 

Send  for  FREE  10-day  Trial 


Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 


and  prove  by  actual  test  that  Pebeco  preserves  the  tedh.  • 
well  as  beautifully  whitens  them,  puriEes  the  breath  of  u 
odors  and  gives  such  a  refreshing  sensation  that  its  use  a  • 
distinct  pleasure. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  hygienic  laboratories  of  P .  Bans- 
dorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  is  sold  everywho* 
in  extra-large  tubes. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  MaaoractarinrChcmUts 
Pndmctn  tf  Lthn  9  Fink’s  Rivtris  Talenm 
118  William  Street  New  York 


I  - 

The  advertiseinents  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


'‘Sho^uts  to  Good  Carpentry”- 

(  Vol.36,  CypressPocket  Library) 
48  pages  of  authoritative  in- 
i  struction  (simple,  clear  and 
I  stimulating)  fully  illustrated 
n  and  with  big  Supplement,  24 
™  X  36  in.  with  detailed  Work- 
^  ing  Drawings  that  show 
^  how  to  make  twelve  “hard 
^  jobs”  easy,  safe  and  eco- 
^  nomical  of  both  labor 
^  and  Lumber.  Read  what 
^  "Rural  Life,”  (Roches- 
^  ter,  N.  Y.)  says  of 

%  “SHORT  CUTS  to 
'a  GOOD  CARPENTRY” 

“  1 1  is  a  guide  book  for 
the  man  or  boy  who 
can  handle  a  saw 
j  oi*  hammer  and 

wants  to  know 

them  to 
X  the  best 


and  m- 
i  eumd. 
the  teedi, 
reach  ik 
e  decay- 
i,'*whicli 
intiit  61b 


~  ing  to  the 

house  and  4 
^  ^ about  barns. 

^  ^  Sent  free  with 

/  ^  our  compliments. 

/ WE  TRUST  YOUR 
XOWN  JUDGMENT 
/and  SELF-INTEREST  to 

^INSURE  CYPRESS  on  YOUR  job, 
‘‘The  W^ood  Eternal”  keeps  values 
going  up  by  keeping  the  place  from 
running  down.” 


ow  “AU.  BOUND  HELPS  DEPAKTMENT”  hrip  YOU.  Our  (MOluces  ar«  at  your  aanrica  with  Reliabla  Coanad. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

[  1200  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. _ 

INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YoITk  UXTAL  DEALEK'S.  IP  HE  HASN'T  IT.  WT  US  KNOW  IMtiEDIATELY 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  Terra  Cotta  TILE  ROOF 
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assures  Perfect  Safety  from  Fire — 

Tliat  fart  alone  should  prove  the  g;reat  suiieriorhy  of  Tile  for  roofing.  It  is  the  only  material  that 
is  absolutely  fire-proof.  Tile  is  also  lightning-proof  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold.  It  thus 
affords  a  shelter  that  is  unequaled.  Tile  gives  character  to  the  roof — the  most  prominent  at  well  as 
most  exposed  part  of  the  building,  thus  adding  to  its  architectural  beauty  and  enhancing  its  value. 
It  is  everlasting — requires  no  repairs  and  though  first  ex|>ense  is  more — everything  considered,  it 
cheaper  in  the  end. 


Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet  **The  Roof  Beautiful,**  printed  in  colors,  referring 
to  the  origin  and  use  of  Tiles.  It  contains  views  of  many  beautiful  homes  with 
roofs  of  Terra  Cotta  Tile  and  is  sent  free  on  request  to  any  prospective  builder. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 


General  Offices:  Monroe  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


JMLYON  &  CO.<^^;i^l-73Na$sauStNewYork 
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FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  COMPANY 
Windsor,  Ontario  47  Tenth  Street,  Detroit 

Ingittm-S 

Face  Powder 

is  Powdered  Perfection  for  the  complexion.  It  adheres  even  when  the  skin  is 
warm  and  moist.  Price  50  cents  at  drug  stores  or  by  mail,  postpaid.  A 
handsome  Vanity  Box  FREE  when  you  buy  Ingram’s  Velveola  Souveraine. 


Kindly  mention  Every’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Your  Beauty  Made 
Proof  Against 
Sun  and  Wind 

^  By  the  use  of  Ingram’s  Milk- 

feSinfis  beauty  in  ''^^ed  Cream  any  woman  can 

essence  of  all 
beauty  — a  pure  and  clear 
complexion,  a  soft,  unblem- 
With 

JS,§SSS5K'S!5SSS^«  jryr^rrt 

^»tss  IS KAOIIY absorbed.  M  J  f  t  I  ##/  ^ 

1*^  fRonRi  r.TOW*- 

C!1  Milkweed  tream 

you  need  not  deny  yourself  the  wonderful  benefit  of  fresh 
air — the  tonic  of  sun  and  wind.  You  can  get  out  in  the 
open,  shielded  from  the  ill  effects  of  changeable 
Autumn  and  early  Winter  days,  by  the  protection  of 
Ingram’s  Milkweed  Cream.  50c  and  ^1.00  a  jar. 

Preserves  Good  Complexions 
Improves  Bad  Complexions 


l*t  U*  Prove  to  You  the  value  of  Ingram’s  Toilet  Specialties  by  a  personal  test;  write  us  yours 
and  your  druggist’s  name  and  address  and  receive  through  him,  free,  our  box  of  samples  containing 
Milkweed  Cream  and  four  other  specialties.  Or  enclose  10  cents  and  we  will  mail  them  direct. 


beauty  in  Eyt5^ 

tot.^.fRECKlES  SUHBORH.RljJJ^ 
IS  RUOIIY  absorbed.  - 

'-•^oeincK'  F. 

detiroit.^ 
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Perhaps  you  are  ficuiinf  on  buyin(acow.  A 
Jersey  will  Jive  you  the  most  milk  ana  toe 
richer  milk,  the  most  butter  and  the  best  butler, 
at  the  least  cost  for  feed.  For  a  hundred  y®“* 
tte  Jeiwy  has  been  bred  as  a  ^ 


While  you  are  "takinj’  milk,  it 
will  pay  you  to  look  up  a  Jersey 

^iry.  If  you  want  some  facts  on 

Jerseys  and  Jersey  milk,  write  os. 

'  'Jerseys— always. ' ' 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  234  St.,  New  York  City 


Let  that  NEW  Cow 
be  a  Jersey 

To  own  your  own  cow.  and  that  cow  a 
Jersey,  has  been  the  expressed  wish  of 
almost  everyone  who  likes  milk  and 
has  had  to  buy  it.  It  is  being  realized 
more  and  more  by  those  who  have  a 
place  for  a  cow. 

A  Jersey  cow  and  Jersey  milk  are  the  conceded 


KOH-I-NOOR 


PENCIL 


In  1 7  Degrees  And 
Copying. 


r 


Without 
Flaw  or-Fault 
— fhe  very  perfection  ^ 
of  its  kind,  Hardtmath's 
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wide 


Quartered 
Oak  k 
AayStaadard 
Fiaisli 


The  Kind  That  Lasts 
a  Life  Time 

Isn’t  that  the  furniture  you  are  looking  for,  particularly 
when  it  means  an  unlimited  selection  of  the  world’s  best 
market  and  a  big  saving  in  dollars  and  cents? 

This  is  what  Quality  furniture  offers.  It  is  sold  direct 
to  you  from  the  Quality  factory  at  the  wholesale 
factory  price.  Send  for  our  new 

Arts  and  Crafts  Furniture 

Free  Catalogue. 

All  furniture  Is  shippeil  at  our  risk,  lor  your  San 

» approval.  If  not  completely  sat-  |L,  PMUr’. 

Prdk 

T  Ijr 

M  ti.»t  .u,.i  mono.  yA 

I  Quality  Furniture  Co. 


$8  25  Fu 

1115  Quality  Building. 


(Formerly  Grand  Rapids 
Furntrure  Mfg.  Co.) 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MUINE  PERFECT  CUT 

DIAMONDS  971 

14K  solid  Gold  Mountings 


World’s  Lowest  Importer’s  Prices 

i  carat  Diamonds . $  8.25 

I  carat  Diamonds .  17.50 

I  carat  Diamonds .  31.25 

i  carat  Diamonds .  45.00 

I  carat  Diamonds .  67.50 

1  carat  Diamonds .  97.50 

carat  Diamonds .  146.25 

Add  t3.75  for  14K  eogsfemeDt  solitaire  moantiog  like  nog 
aboTo.  Add  gS  lor  mco’s  belcher  ring  or  acarf  pm  noonting. 

Any  Diamond  Shipped  on  Approval ! 

C.  O.  D.  by  Exprees,  Parcel  Poet  or  in  care  of  any  Bank  in 
your  city — at  our  expense  and  risk^without  obligating  you 
to  buy.  You  must  recognise  a  saving  of  one  tbird^aee  a  fiiU 
IlSO  per  carat  sise  and  value  at  $97,50  pcr  Cftrat*  O'  you 
oiay  order  the  diamond  returaed. 

Basch  Money  Back  Guarantee 

with  every  diamood^a  contract  in  writing  to  refund  the  full 
pnoe  in  cash,  less  10^,  any  time  within  2  yeara;  and  exchange 
any  Basch  Diamond  at  the  full  price  at  any  time.  You  will 
demand  thia  protection  when  you  learn  about  our  Guarantee. 

104-Paae  De  Luxe  Basch  Diamond  Book  FREE 

lUuMnU.  in  colon  the  Utnt  atyU.  in  Platinum,  GoM  ud 
StlTcr  Jewelry,  Watebea,  Silverware,  Cot  Clnaa,  etc. 


L  B4SCH  &  COa,  Dept  G236 

n  State  &  Qriacy  StSw  CNICACO,  U.  S.  A. 


JJsk  your  stationer 


PARIS 

C/1RTERS 

No  metal  can  touch  ' 


For  your  protection  the  name 
P/lRISis  on  the  back  of  the  shield 
A.Stein  &  Company 

New  York 


Chicaqo 


mm  Chalmers 
|/‘‘Poro8knit” 
||r  Union  Suit 

If  you’ve  never 
W  worn  it — you’ll 
I  get  a  delightful 
r  surprise  in  the  fit. 

I  “  Porosknit  ”  is  light, 
cool  and  durable.  In¬ 
sist  on  the  label  and 
Guarantee  '  Bond  with 
every  garment.  All  styles 
—  Union  and  2- 
|E|h  Piece  suits. 

Sand  for 
v4b  VookUt 


PI  I  To  those 
If  who  use 
fj  a  pen  only 
^  occasional¬ 
ly,  Esterbrook 
Pens  are  the  most 
pleasant  and  satisfactory 
assistant;  to  those  who 
write  constantly,  an  in¬ 
valuable  ally  and  friend. 

Backed  by  a  half-century’s 
repuUtion. 

Writt/or  ilhtitraUti  bookUt. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.Co. 

Ntw  Yolk  Camden,  N.  J. 


Play  Billiards  at  Home 


You  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  little  it  will  cost 
to  have  your  own  Burro wes  Table,  and  how  easy 
the  purchase  is  made  by  our  monthly  payment  plan. 


BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables 


ve  told  at  pikes  from  $15  up,  on  easy  terms  of 
$1  or  more  down  (depending  on  size  and  style 
idecled)  and  a  small  amount  each  month.  Balls, 
cues,  and  all  other  necessary  playing  equipment  free. 

Used  by  Experts 

Bvrrown  Tables  are  beautifully  constructed  and  scientific 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  vi^ting  your  dealer. 
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RRTJ&Wrftj: 


Write  for  Our  New  Style  book 


For  the  asking  we  will  mall  you  a  charming  little  book 
of  Dutch  Furniture  Styles  to  aid  In  correctly  and 
tastefully  furnishing  your  home.  It  contains  a  number 
of  color  plates  of  artistic  room  arrangements,  and  over 
800  miniature  halftones  of  representative  pieces  of 
Llmbert's  Holland  Dutch  Arts  &  Crafts  Furniture. 
We  will  send  you  the  name  of  our  associate  distrtkulor 
nearest  you,  where  you  may  see  the  Holland  Dutch 
line.  Look  for  our  Trade-mark  branded  Into  the  Oak.  Write 
today  for  this  FREE  book.  (A  pair  of  hand-made  decorated 
Dutdi  Wooden  Shoes  mailed  on  receipt  of  lOc  In  stamps.) 

I  CHARLES  P.  UMBERT  COBfPANY.  Dep  t  £ 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  Holland.  Michigan 


For  the  beauties 
which  autumn  brings  with  it, 
get  out  in  the  open  with  a 


PREMO 


Light,  compact,  easy  to  load  and 
ojicrate,  a  Premo  is  a  fitting  com- 
{lanion  for  every  outdoor  sport, 
every  ramble  afield,  and  for  indoor 
pictures  too. 

Y  ou  can  get  good  pictures  of  every¬ 
thing  you  care  alxiut,  just  as  soon 
as  you  get  a  Premo. 


Premo  oatalocue  free  at  the  dealers',  or 
mailed  direct  on  request. 


Roche^er  Optical  Division 

Eartman  Kodak  Co. 

Roche^er,  N.  Y. 


Works  Like  Ma^c 

When  chair,  table,  piano  or  X 
buffet,  show  smut,  smoke  stains,  ||  1 

finger  marks  or  grime — get  busy  with 
3-m-Onel  You’ll  bo  amazed  at  the 
thorough  and  quick  way  in  which  3-in* 

One  brings  back  the  new  look  to  time-won 
furniture.  Here’s  the  way  to  do:  Wring  oat 
a  cloth  in  cold  water;  add  a  few  drops  of 
3-IN-ONE 

wipe  a  comparatively  small  surface  at  a  time  and  dry 
and  polish  with  a  soft  woolen  cloth  or  a  cbeeM  dotb 
being  careful  to  rub  only  with  the  grain  of  the  mod. 
After  this  treatment  you  will  har^  distinguish  oU 
furniture  from  new. 

3-m-One  cleans  and  polishes  without  leaving  snythinf 
to  stick  to  or  rub  off  on  clothi. 

^  .  No  disagreeable  odor— cootsiiis  si 

acid.  Will  not  turn  rancid  or Jd 
gummy.  S-in-One  is  sold  by  hm 
ware,  drug,  housefumishiag*** 
general  stores— 1  os.  sise.  Be 
TP  3os.  2Sc;  8os.(Vipinf)60e,ms 

W  •<  in  Handy  Oil  Csns^  3!4  os. 

^  If  your  dealer  hasn't  tbess  ems 

/  7^  we  will  send  one  by  psrcel  poA 

full  of  good  S-in-One  for  50c. 

Vx  A  librsry  slip  with  every  bottle, 

l  ITIEE.  Write  f  or  s  generous  hot 

Sil\vAN^\v.g  sample  and  3-in-One  Dictioosty. 

tHREE4N.ONE  OIL  Ca 
«  C.Y.  G.  Brsedwsy.  N«*  TiA 


1 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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CREDIX 


DIAMONDS-WATCHES 


^xc^t  in  far  W«! 


Evei^thingfiOMiGHlarlouarret 
Id  in  Paint,  naixlwaix*.  Dinig  &  Dc’iJartiiK'nt  5tor(?jr 
Cleveland  Tile  Clidden  Vaniish  Co.  Toronto 


Every  Woman  Will 
Welcome  This  Book 


_  j  Akrcckt’i  *‘Fv  Facts  A  Faskioat 

|[|  — Ifl3-I4”  contains  many  sug- 
U'  '  gestions  of  dollars  -  and  -  cents 
~  i  value  to  every  woman  who  con- 

J'  i  templates  furs. 

rwYirnfshir  1  F  Then  again,  it  is  an  authority 
WWltolVII  1  V  „„ 

“K&ncnirtns  Hundreds  of  dainty  exclusive 

.ttlKutUUn  ,  models  are  faithfully  portrayed 
1QI3~I4  f'  beautiful  illustrations  and 

^  minute  descriptions.  Many  furs 

■  shown  in  natural  colors.  Your 

■  model  is  there,  at  the  price  you 

f  -  want  to  pay. 

L,  Surely  this  valuable  bo<ik  is 
||  worth  three  cents  to  you — just 
*,  the  postage.  Ask  for  Abreckl’t 
jj  "Far  Facts  A  Faskiaas  No.  28.” 

n'  P  Now,  to  ifkduce  eorty  buyinc  aixl  rv- 
I  k  lieve  tbo  regular  •eamm’s  roah,  we  offer 

j  10%  Discount 

Until  October  30»  1913 

off  rccular  caulos  price*.  FoT  euinple>- 
Albrecht  model  80  and  pillow  mnff,  #  n  ^  1  A 
Japan***  Mink,  regular  price  $39.00.  V 

Diteount  price .  .  ■ 

Transportation  prepaid  on  cash  orders.  If,  pmhance,  furs 
are  not  satisfactory',  your  money,  less  shi|:i>ing  charges, 
proiniAly  refunded. 

Albrecht  Furd 


The  above  label  in  furs  has  for  58  years  been  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  quality,  a  guaranty  of  genuineness,  an  assurance 
of  satisfaction. 

Ask  your  banker  or  any  mercantile  agency  about  our 
responsibility.  Perhai)S  we  can  refer  you  to  wearers  of 
Albrecht  Furs  whom  you  know. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON  Foundtd  isss 


Siitb  and  Miuetota  Streets,  SU.  S,  Sant  Paul,  Mian. 

/fV  u-ant  a  re^restHtative  merrhanf  itt  tvtry  town  to  help 
us  supply  the  detnand  for  Albreekt  Furs,  IFrUe  toduy. 


*3502 


Let's  Have  Fish  Today 


Creamed  codfish  uith  baked 
breakfast,  luncheon  or  dirner. 


H>tato  is  delightful  lor 
3e  sure  to  use 


BURNHAM  &  MORRILL 
FISH  FLAKES 

the  savory,  flavory, /rwA  product— choice  codfish  or 
haddock  that  tastes  just  right— and  is  just  right.  \Vhen 
you  remove  the  ready  cooked,  perfectly  seasoned  con- 
tents  from  its  sanitary  parchment^lined  container  you 
know  it  will  have  exactly  the  sea  taste  you  want. 

Use  it  in  dozens  ofldifferent  ways — creamed  fish,  fish 
hash,  fish  balls,  curry,  soufH^,  chowder,  etc.  Nothing 
but  flakes  of  dlioicest  nsh. 

If  not  at  your  grocers,  send  his  name  and  a  2c  stamp 
for  sample  and  b^k  of  recipes,  Good  Eating.” 

BURNHAM  A  MORRILL  CO. 

6  Wat«r  Straat,  Portland.  Malna 


You  Will  Enjoy  Every  Page  of 

The  WOMAN’S  MAGAZINE 


How  Many  of  These 
Questions 
Can  You  Answer? 


It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  magazines,  carefuDj 
edited,  richly  published  and  superbly  illustrated.  Ya 
its  price  is  only  75  cents  a  year.  Each  issue  will  brii^ 
you  a  generous  measure  of 


Good  Stories 


FASHIONS 


How  should  my  new  suit  be  made? 

Can  I  really  have  pockets  ? 

Where  shall  I  drape  my  skirt  f 

Plain  or  elaborate  trimmings  this 
Fall? 

What  makes  the  best  all-round 
blouse  for  the  business  woman  ? 

Is  my  color  among  this  season’s 
fashionable  shades  ? 

What  touches  will  bring  my  old 
clothes  up  to  date  ? 


EDITORIAL 


Do  you  know  what  men  think  about 
women  ? 

Where  is  the  only  Woman’s  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  the  world? 

Are  you  a  Giver  or  a  Taker  ? 

What  chance  has  a  middle-aged 
woman  to  support  herself  ? 

Will  Miss- Business -Girl -in -the - 
Small-Town  make  good  in  the 
city? 

Can  I  give  a  successful  Hallowe’en 
party? 

How  can  our  church  increase  the 
good-fellowship  feeling  ? 


by  Fred  Jackson,  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke,  Honorf 
Willsie,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  and  others  who  write 
for  Scribner’s,  Everybody’s,  The  Delineator,  Centurj 
and  other  $\.  50  and  $3. 00  publications.  And  in  addin^Hi 
to  its  fascinating  storics,THEWoMAN’sMAGAziNEisalso 
famous  for  its 

Superb  Fashions 

They  are  complete,  authoritative,  magnificently  illus¬ 
trated — and  so  easy  to  make  up  too!  Interesting  aiticlo 
by  noted  dressmaking  authorities  help  you  to  select  styles 
that  will  be  most  becoming,  tell  you  what  material,  trim¬ 
ming,  colors,  etc.,  to  choose;  and,  in  short,  help  you  to 
secure  the  very  effect  you  want.  Then,  too,  you  wi 


enjoy  the 


Splendid  Articles 


HOUSEHOLD 


Do  I  wash  my  dishes  the  easiest 
way  ? 

What  is  the  ideal  bill-of-fare  for 
iny  family? 

Is  there  a  home  remedy  for  a  child’s 
ear  or  tooth  ache  ? 

What  is  a  substitute  for  whipped 
cream? 

How  can  I  have  pretty  hands  ? 


12  Helpful  Home  Departments 


Sign  the  Coupon  below  and 
get  the  4  next  issues  for 
only  a  quarter 


IIIIIMlinMIllllllllllllllllllllinillllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIMMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIMIIIIIIIIUIIIUIUll' 


THE  WOMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

636  Broadway,  New  York. 


Please  send  me  The  Woman’s  Magazine  for  four  months— October  to  January  inclusive.  Herewith  I 
enclose  a  quarter,  AT  YOUR  RISK. 


full  of  interesting  facts  about  the  big  things  that  are  golr,; 
on  in  the  world,  and  the  big  men  and  women  who  ait 
doing  them.  These  articles  aim  to — and  do— keep  our 
readers  in  touch  with  the  worth-while  things  of  presei*- 
day  life.  And  perhaps  more  interesting  and  mm 
valuable  than  all  are  the 


that  appear  in  each  issue.  The  suggestions  are  practical, 
easy  to  carry  out  and  always  very  valuable  to  the  woman 
who  wants  to  keep  her  house  in  the  best  way. 


TKi«  introduce  The  Woman’s  Magazine,  we  will  mI 
1  nio  von  thft  four  issuM — four  hfea.utiful  Khcent  maflnift 


I  nio  vou  the  next  four  issues— four  b^utifullCKcentmagiw 
from  October,  1913,  to  Januar>%  1914— the  hugest  40  cents'  worth  of  fw 
reading  matter  you  can  imagine— if  you  win  si^  the  coupon 
enclose  a  quarter  at  our  risk.  This  is  a  wonderfulbargain^  made  this 
to  Everybody's  readers.  Be  sure  you  take  sidvantage  of  it  while  it  bgooi 


THE  WOMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  636  Broadway,  NewTal 


The  udvertiaements  in  Ever>'body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

RATE — $3.00  pCT  line — 3%  cash  discount — 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 

Ji  wi  tannu  knnu  tack  Classify  Advtrtistr  p^Tunally*  u/4  rtquist  xht  auiaana  tf  mr  rtadtrs  in  t^duding  frxm  that 
tdumnt  anjthtni  qutstitnabU.  btrmt  abmt  th$  fxttt  day  #/  m$nth  prtuding  dau  $f  fublUatim, 


REAL  ESTATE -FARM  LANDS— MORTGAGES 


-foiTCAN  MAKE  EXTKA  PROFITS  FARMINO  IN  THE 
J  VtUey.  Frulw  ripen  early  and  bring  bigbest  prices. 
narkM  right  at  home.  $100  acre  up.  ICasy  terms.  Ask 
River  Valley  Illustrated  folder,  which  will  be  gladly  sent 
t  C  L.  Sagravi.  Gen.  Colonliatlon  Agent.  AT^kSF  Ry.,  1913 

tTEieb.  Chicago. _ _ 

CALIFORNIA  _ 

"sunny  STANISLAUS~hu  good  SOU.  water,  cUmate  and  mar- 
sa  inff  esseotlals  for  successful  farming.  No  private  corporation 
Sea  eumslve  water  rates,  you  pay  the  district  of  which  you 
Uvoan  owner  when  locating  with  us.  This  message  for  you. 
nn  Bo^.  Dept.  "E."  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade, 
IMBIO.  Calif.  _ _ _ 

LONG  ISLAND 

'new  YORK  IS  EXP^DINQ  more  rapidly  than  any  city  In 
lantid.  Improved  lots  In  beautiful  residential  park  at  Uemp- 
Md.  Low  Island,  6  miles  from  New  York,  $240  and  up;  small 
isMi  down:  easy  monthly  payments:  all  city  conveniences; 
ewT  M  guaranteed  high  and  dry :  many  One  residences  now  on 
MWiy:  $  cent  trolley  to  ocean:  title  guaranteed:  gilt-edged 
■ToueDt:  tend  for  photographic  map  and  Illustrated  booklet. 
f.Kiye.  9M  Broadway.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

MISSISSIPPI 

1$  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  .Mississippi  Is  glv- 
aistay  a  few  Bve-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  tigs  be 
jsaud.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
Fgury.  You  ran  secure  live  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  Factory 
b  tilting  Euhank  Farms  Company.  Block  C,  Pittsburg.  Pa.  They 
If  plut  and  care  for  your  trees  for  $.'>  per  month.  Your  profit 
andd  be  $1,000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  Is  crazy  for  giving 
mfwch  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  his  madness. 


NATURE'S  TREASURE  GARDEN  IS  CALLING  YOU— Come 
wtih  and  grow  with  the  country.  Land  $15  an  acre  up.  cheapest  In 
laoica.  2  and  3  crops  grown  yearly,  ample  markets.  Living  costs 
W.  Climate  very  healthful  and  agreeable.  Farm  lists.  "Southern 
'  magazine  and  state  booklets  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and 
trial  Agent.  Southern  Hallway,  Room  28,  Washington,  D.  C. 

_  SOUTHEAST 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA,  an  empire  of  fertile  lands  along 
jwhyd  Air  Line  Railway  In  States  of  Y'irglnla,  North  and  South 
Cwhna.  Georgia,  Alabama.  Florida.  Outdoor  pursuits  possible 
tw  round.  Combination  of  soil  and  climate  affords  opportunity 
« weceealra  of  good  money  crops.  Rich  fruit  and  truck  lands  at 
PHeee  within  easy  reach  of  large  markets.  Splendid  oppor- 
aanlei lor  atockralsing.  dairying  and  poultry.  Write  for  descriptive 
Sr!oR*Va.^'  *5*“®™*  Industrial  Agent,  Suite  No.  360, 

_ ^A  S  K  A  T^  HEWAN 

CAPITAL  CITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN, 

,  jMurticuUr^  remunerative  as  well  an  safe  investment  In  Its 
SwfStf*  SMkatchewan  Is  the  largest,  most  Important  and 
■ja  igMly  growlm?  province  of  the  Canadian  West  and  Realna  Is 
lotl^trlal  and  financial  centre.  Write  to- 
wnrow  bandsoiM  free  booklet  telling  of  the  wonderful  irrowth  of 
yypewan  and  Regina,  and  of  the  opportunities  offer^  by 
^TOCcieg  investments  in  farm  lands  and  Regina  properties. 
^Mwwo.  Lunney  A  Co..  Regina.  Sask. 

. _ BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

manufacturing  and  commercial  capl- 
miMor  British  Columbia.  Located  on  Fraser  and  Willow 
!i“*  Grand  Trunk  Paclllc.  For  full  Information  write 
iwrir  land  A  Townslles  Co.,  .WIZ  Richards  Street,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA..  FOR  INFORMATION  and  liters 
ture  of  value  to  the  Uomeseeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  climate 
in  the  known  world. 


LAKE  WALES,  POLK  COUNTY,  FLORIDA’S  BEST.  Your 
home  here  means  year-round  Ideal  climate,  huntmg,  Hshlng,  boating. 
Rich  soil  for  grapefruit,  oranges,  vegetables:  money-making  crops 
winter  and  summer.  Unspoiled,  elevated,  lake-front  home-sites 
and  farming  tracts  at  low  cash  prices.  Free  booklet,  map,  etc. 
Lake  Wales  Land  Company.  Lake  Wales.  Florida. 

A  BOOK  WORTH  25  CENTS,  beautifully  Ulustrated,  36  9x12 
loch  pages,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  State  whether  Interested 
as  bomeseeker,  bealtbseeker.  Investor  or  tourist.  Address  Board  of 
Trade.  Tampa.  Fla.  "The  143.2  per  cent,  city." 

LAKELAND,  POLK  COUNTY,  FLORIDA.  Heart  of  Citrus 
Fruit  Industry.  High  altitude.  Lakes  everywhere.  Insuring  im¬ 
munity  from  frost.  Rich  Farming  and  Trucking  land.  Lakeland 
Board  of  Trade  ha.s  no  lands  for  sale,  but  will  gladly  Infbrm  the  inquirer. 


COCOANUT  GROVE  BY  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCAYNE, Prof¬ 
itable  vacations  In  your  own  Bungalow,  In  reHned  community  while 
your  Grape  Fruit  Grove,  supervised  by  us,  pays  expenses.  Illustrated 
Book  free.  Cocoanut  Grove  Development  Co.,  Cocoanut  Grove.  Fla. 

FOREIGNERS"""  BUNG  ALOW  COLONY”  Main  &  Flfty-8rst 
.Sts.,  Jacksonvil — the  Winter  Coney  Island  of  Florida.  July  nights 
drop  17  degrees  Boating  wind  8  miles  per  hour.  30  ft  seaport.  Sun- 
shlne  SQVc  Tell-the-Truth  Booklet  free.  Write  Half  Million  Club. 

_ OKLAHOMA _ ^ 

PASTURE,  MINERAL  AND  TIMBER  LANDS.  TRACTS 
of  640,  680,  1,148  and  6,640  acres  at  $3.9.5  net.  In  the  coal  and  oil 
belts.  Ranches  of  1,960.  2,100  and  4,100  at  $8.00,  cash.  Roscoe 
Arnold,  Ada.  Oklahoma. 


_ V  I R  G INI  A _ 

VIRGINIA  FERTILE  FARM  LANDS  $15.00  per  acre  and  up. 
Easy  Payments.  We  will  mall  you  our  beautiful  Illustrated  maga¬ 
zine,  one  year  free.  If  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who  are 
Interested  In  Virginia.  F.  H.  La  Baume,  Agr'l  Agent,  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.,  N.  A  W  Bldg.,  Room  65,  Roanoke,  Va. _ 

HOMESEEKERS 


BEST  WAY  TO  YOUR  NEW  HOME:  If  you  havedeclded  upon 
a  new  home  location  In  Florida,  the  Carollnas,  Alabama,  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  or  the  PaclOc  Coast,  write  to  me  for  the  best  way  to  reach 
there.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  offer  attractive  rates  Just  now 
to  those  lands  of  opportunity.  Let  me  send  you  full  Information 
and  reserve  choice  accommodations.  Arthur  W  Pye,  Passenger 
TrafBc  Manager.Clyde-Mallory  LInes.Pler  36.North  RIver.NewYork. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS:  13  States,  $10  to  $50  an  acre;  live 
stock  and  tools  often  Included  to  settle  quickly.  Big  Illustrated 
Catalogue  No.  36  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  2719, 
47  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


INVESTMENTS— BONDS^MORTGAGES _ 

MINNESOTA'  &  DAKOTA'  FARM  MORTGAGES,  Made  by 
our  own  banks,  net  S^'r  to  investors.  Best  securities.  In  amount.^ 
from  $.500  up.  Write  for  offerings.  Bankers  Farm  Mortgage  Co.. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. _ 

OKLAHOMA  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on  Improved  farms,  per¬ 
sonal  Inspection  of  security.  No  loans  made  for  more  than  SO^o  of 
value.  Abstract  of  title  and  Attorney's  opinion  with  ever)’  loan. 
Bank  reference.  Net  you  7%.  .Sam  W.  Butler.  Atoka.  Oklahoma. 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


trade-marks  &  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand- 
.!?’*'**^  *”*  **  ft*®  ot>  request.  All  patents  secured 
"*  d^ribed  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Sclen- 
w  4  _  Patent  Attorneys.  376  Broadway,  New 

;«:^Wa3lilngton  OIBce.  625  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. _ 

COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years’ 
^-^Pfrienced.  personal  high-class  service.  Dlfflcult 
!l**™*lra^  solicited.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3.  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

Inventive  ability  should  write  for  new 
Tear  "Patent  Buyers”  and  "How  to  Get 

fztmi  X®**®  Money."  Advice  Free.  Randolph  A  Co.. 

™nt  Attorneys,  Dept.  37,  Wa.shlngton,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED,  SEND  SKETCH 
for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  "Guide  Book,"  Fortunes  In 
Patents,  and  "What  to  Invent."  with  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
Wanted  and  Prizes  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  free.  Patents 
secured  by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 

Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  books 
free.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Pend  sketch  or  model  for  tree  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 

Lawyer.  624  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  tor  patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  roe.  Three  books  with  list  200  Invent  ions  wanted  sent 
free.  Personal  services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  .Advice  free. 
R.  B.  Owen,  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


t 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


“MERIT”  POCKET  FOLDING  TOOTHBRUSH— Handle UsU 
a  Ilteiime;  new  brusbea  also  give  you  big  commiatiloos — One  of  tbe 
great  successes  among  tbe  utility  novelties — You  can  make  over 
100%  proflt  and  sales  are  easy — sell  everywhere  and  to  every  one. 
Write  for  sample  offer.  Colonial  C'ompany,  Haddonneld.  N.  J. 


A  DIFFERENT  VACUUM  SWEEPER.  Tbe  Solstmanb  Sani¬ 
tary  Sweeper  bas  a  revolving  brush  right  In  the  suction  noisle.  Sim¬ 
ple,  compact,  band  operated.  Gets  all  tbe  dust  and  dirt  Gathers 
up  hair,  threads,  lint,  etc.  Capable  representatives  wanted.  Pro¬ 
tected  territory.  Price  only  Slf.OO.  W  rite  tor  terms  today.  Dept. 
E,  Excelsior  Drum  Works,  Camden,  N.  J, 

EARN  A  QC^OD  WEEKLY  I N CO  M  E  reproducing  photographs  of 
persons  and  scenes  upon  watch  caps,  china  plates,  vases,  etc.  Knowl- 


SALESMEN  WANTED.  Side  Line  or  Full  Time.  To  seU  a 
Popular-pficed  Telephone  Index,  for  Advertising  Purposes.  Big 
Seller.  (H>od  Commissions.  Write  today.  Stanwood  Mfg.  Co., 
86  Broad  Street,  Boston. 


AGENTS — Wide  awake,  to  sell  International  Lamps  and  Lighting 
Systems.  Sell  on  sight.  Best  line  ever.  No  experleore  necessary — 
we  teach  you  how.  It  you  want  to  make  a  business  man's  Income, 
write  to  us  today.  International  Light,  Novelty  A  Specialty  Co.,  311 
Rl'.  er  St..  Dept.  50,  Chicago,  HI. 


AOENTS  WANTED  exquisite  line  Imported  and  domestic 
BIchara-Naiura  perfumes,  creams  and  toilet  goods;  Large  commis¬ 
sion.  evclu.slve  territory.  Address  Dept.  No.  2.  Secttrlty  Co..  Weeds- 
port,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — 2.50%  Proflt.  Wonderful  Little  Article  Sells  like 
wild  Are.  Can  be  carried  In  pocket.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample. 
H.  Mathews,  1923  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AOENTS— HERE'S  THE  SNAPPIEST  HOUSEHOLD  LINE 
ever  put  out.  Flavors,  Perfumes,  Soaps,  Creams,  Powders,  etc. 
150  different  articles  to  select  from.  Our  agents  are  coining  money. 
Write  In  quick  for  full  particulars.  American  Products  Co..  6714 
Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


AOENTS  for  Madc-to-Measure  Corsets  and  Petticoats,  recognised 
standards  of  style,  workmanship  and  reliability.  With  mention  of 
our  name  your  sale  is  halt  made.  Pleasant,  profitable  work.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory.  The  Gillette  Co..  Inc.,  Dept.  E,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AT  LAST— A  COMPRESS  ft  VACUUM  CLOTHES  WASHER 
washes  a  tub  of  clothes  In  3  min.,  it  badly  soiled  4  to  6  min.  Oper¬ 
ates  easy.  Washday  now  a  pleasure.  Women  grab  It  at  S1.50. 
Big  proflt  to  agents.  Wendell  Washer  Co.,  101  Oak  St..  Lelpelc,  O. 


VOU  CAN  EARN  BIO  MONEV  In  the  Cleaning  and  Dyeing 
business.  I  will  start  you  in  your  home  town.  Pleasant  work. 
Small  Capital.  Free  Particulars.  John  H.  Baylles.  Baltimore.  Md. 

BIQ  PROFITS.  Manufacture  “Barley  Crisps,"  new  confection. 
Sells  like  botcakes.  6e.  package  coats  you  le.  to  make.  Machine 
and  Instructions,  prepaid,  S7.50.  Send  lOc.  for  sample  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Barley  Crisp  Co.,  1619  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EVERV  HOME  AND  HOUSE  AND  BUILDING  THSv 
need  it.  That's  why  you  should  sell  It.  Others  mak'lm  im 
come,  why  not  you  in  your  town  T  Live  wires  with  mT 
needed  by  the  P.  Appliance  Co.,  45  West  34th  St  New  1^ 


WHAT  IS  DERMALO?  The  agents'  best  moDey-mskw 
toilet  preparation  that  sells  easy  and  big.  Guarameed  iJ 
used  always  used  by  every  woman  everywhere.  Absolute 
in  your  territory;  a  money-maker  for  you.  Write  lor  otasi^ 
sample.  Purity  Laboraiorlea,  1058  Broadway.  Bri«4itD^KV° 


MAKE  MONEV  MV  WAV— A  H  ANDSOME  INCOME  M 
entire  time.  Good  money  for  spare  time.  My  new  Stirs  Sni^ 
making  big  money  for  men  and  women  as  factor)-  uesuS 
Planto-Sllk  guaranteed  Hosiery  and  made-to-measure  lisZ 
from  mills  to  wearer.  We  pay  express.  Write  qulek-l? 
Mallocb,  Bales  Manager,  Mallocb  Knitting  MIIU.  409  Gnw;  ! 
Street,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


HAND  POWER  VACUUM  CLEANER.  CARPET  SWEEh- 
style,  straight  from  carpet  sweeper  manufacturers  of  II  ytrerGiw 
Ing  and  world-wide  reputation.  Sells  on  2  minute  demoutniiai 
any  housewife.  Runs  easy  as  a  carpet  sweeper  and  like  oar  kwltahsldi 
for  agents'  terms.  National  Sweeper  Co..  403  Laurel  8t,  Taa.!  ^olre  * 
ton.  Conn. _  | 


DEAD  ONES  CAN  SUCCEED  with  our  new  household  vtkk i 
to  4  In  every  dty  and  village  home.  100'’,  profit.  NocoftpeRii 
Sells  for  ten  tents.  Sample  and  propodtlon  ten  ceau.  Oai 
early.  Ivor  Glass  Co.,  292-E.  17tb  Ave.,  Columbua  Ohio. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  of  about  300.000 prsm 
positions  In  U.  8.  service.  Thousands  of  vacanciet  not  »v 
There  Is  a  big  chance  here  for  you.  sure  and  generoai 
time  employment.  Just  ask  for  booklet  8-6.  No  oUpda 
Earl  Hopklas.  Washington,  D.  C. 


AOENTS— PORTRAITS  3Sc.,  FRAMES  ISc.,  Sheet  Rtsi 
Ic.,  Stereoscopes  25c.,  Views  Ic.  30  days'  credit.  Sasi^a 
Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait,  Dept.  5082,  1027  %.Um 
St.,  Chicago,  III. 


AOENTS  WANTED.  BEST  PAVING  AGENCY  PRONS- 
tion  In  tbe  U.  8.  It  you  are  making  less  than  S200  moothlf.lsi 
show  you  bow  to  make  more.  Exclusive  control  of  lerrltotr  paw 
teed.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co..  20  Bar  8t.,  Canton,  O. 


TRAVELING  MEN:  If  you  want  an  easy,  profltabto  MM 
write  for  our  special  Direct  newsdeMer  proposition  to  handle  Bet- 
body's.  Adventure,  Tbe  Delineator,  Tbe  Dedgner,  and  TheMmai 
Magaxine.  Utlllae  your  spare  time  profitably.  Puhllihcn  Urn 
Company,  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets.  New  York. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITV  IN  EVERY  CITYI«Mft|| 
or  full  time  salesmen  to  sell  high  grade  advertising  tpedaltv 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  Send  for  proofs  of  htg 
hustlers  are  making.  You'll  And  us  good  people  to  re 
F.  M.  H.,  Taylor  Bros.  Works,  Rochester.  N.  V. 


WE  FURNISH  VOU  CAPITAL  TO  RUN  A  PROFITAW 
Business  of  your  own.  Become  one  of  our  local  representafliM 
sell  high  grade  custom-made  shirts,  also  guaranteed  sweaiaaM 
wear,  hosiery  and  neckties,  direct  to  the  homes.  WrlteStmfti 
Mills.  Dept.  17.  Cohoee,  N.  Y. 


WE  SHOULD  WORRY  And  collect  your  bad  debts  every-wbere. 
Representatives  wanted  to  sell  contracts.  Address;  Pinkerton  ft 
Co.  U.  8.  Detective  Agency,  Audubon  Bldg..  New  Orleans,  La. 

AOENTS:  Everbrlte  Gold  Glass  Letters  sell  In  every  city  In 
tbe  country  for  window  signs,  bouse  numbers,  office  doors,  door 
plates,  etc.  Ask  for  catalogue  E.  Chicago  Glass  Novelty  Co.. 
Marlon.  Indiana. 


TRAVELING  SALFSM EN:— GOOD  SIDE  LINE.  HH 
Pocket  Sales  Outfit.  Eauv  seller.  Merebaot  guaraPteM  ipW 
loss.  We  pay  expenaes  aod  take  back  unsold  goods.  Our  pnait 
(^d  commlasloD  pays  your  entire  traveling 
SOD  now  on.  Write  quick.  Temby  Jewelry  Co..  2005  8.  MiaWi 
Ave..  Chicago. 


ANYONE  CAN  ATTACH.  GLIDING  CASTERS.  MF 
profit.  Carried  In  pocket.  No  rollers.  Save  floors,  twfk* 
niture.  Cost  3c..  sell  10c.  Homes  buy  doiens.  B«i  agtsti  w* 
of  tbe  century.  G.  Mfg.  Co..  20  A  Warren  8t..  N.  Y. _ 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  TERRITORY  given  to  jobbers,  retailers, 
and  capable  salesmen.  ‘'8kat.''  the  best  and  bat  known  paste 
soap,  removes  grime,  grease,  dirt,  etc.,  from  the  hands.  Big  seller, 
especially  In  factory  districts.  Write  for  attractive  proposlilon 
Skat  Co.,  5  New  Park  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SALESMEN— To  call  on  wholesale  aod  retail 
barnean  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  wi  wsw*] 
aod  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commbwlon  bara:  poro  wap* 
We  hHp  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  rort  n#"*, 
Co.,  63-64  Wade  Building.  Cleveland.  O. _ _ 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  IS  AGAIN  WRITING  F0R» 
oer’s.  Magaxine  subecripilon  solicitors  can  earn  big  comi^w 
Inquire  Desk  6,  Scribner’s  Magaxine.  697  Fifth  Ave.,  New  lOtt. 


DEVOTE'VOUR  WHOLE  OR  PART  TIME  In 
nerative  bualneas.  "Take  orders  for  best  tailoring  house  la  *■■■ 


t25»(.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FOR  S6.00  year¬ 
ly.  Pays  S2500  death,  (15  weekly  for  Injur)-  or  slckneaa.  SelLx  to 
men  and  women.  Ages  18  to  70.  (.5000  Policy  for  (10  yearly. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN. 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


uiiiiiT«l  SALES  COM  PAN  I  ESI  SEND  tor  Booklet  OD  Suds, 
‘"*1: LT  -..hing  oompouDd.  with  free  trial  box.  liasy  seller, 
■  C^margln  of  profit.  The  Franklin  Company.  Desk 

WJBftii  Ate..  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

TJSVts-  bio  easy  money.  The  WUard  Light  requires  no 
i.mnii  operated  by  puU  of  chain.  Conxenlent  as  elec- 
SES^jenS  the  coat.  Everybody  wanu  them.  Write  tor 
nlao.  Quick  sales.  Big  prodts.  No  competition. 
^^fcJS^fgTo..  157  E.  Erie  8t..  C^cago,  lU. _ 

ciiesmEN  making  small  towns.  Whole  time  or  side- 
■a  UMild  evry  our  fast  selling  pocket  side-line.  Special  sales 
£>u»liif  return  of  unsold  goods.  Makes  quick  easy  sales. 
ummisMod  on  each  order.  Something  entirely  new.  Write 
{jl^^glnoday.  Candeld  .Vlfg.  Co..  208  SIgel  Bt.,  Chicago.  111. 

OSE  person  wanted  each  locality  as  general 
tMteecoDleie  line  Polish  Mops,  Self-Wringing  Mops  (5  styles). 

Bilker  Mop  Co.,  1200  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. _ 

TSV  ONE  OF  OUR  “2»”  BEST  SELLERS  PAVES  the  way 
In  every  home.  Agents  make  large  proOts.  For  terms 
■I  wtloilari  write  Silver-Cbamberlln  Company,  Department  E, 

tWMS.N.  J.  _ 

'salesmen  wanted  to  sell  all  Shlnon  products  to  stores  and  Job- 
tai  ta  iS  dsMs  of  trade.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  prices  and 
mtuve  deals.  17  year  quality  reputation.  Big  commissions. 

linptgriy.  Shlnon  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 

VE  WANT  RESIDENT  AGENTS,  spare  time,  everywhere,  rep- 
■■tlK  world  renowned  Obashl's  carbon  paper,  Japanese  copying 
wen,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  factory  to  consumer 
M.  No  piling:  just  take  orders.  Old  customers  everywhere. 

kCo^m  B  way,  N.  Y. _ 

I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  in  whole  or  spare 
sia  MtoIm  mirrors.  No  capital.  Anyone  can  do  the  work, 
tsi hr  fnelnstructlve  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F. 
Mnnd.  Dept.  C,  Boston.  Maas. 


SELL  HOSIERY;  guaranteed  agaltut  holes  or  new  hose  free; 
Ml  sMnnioent  trade;  big  profits;  experience  unnecessao'.  Inter- 

rnkJ^MIIB,  Dept.  K,  West  Phlla.,  Pa. _ 

AQENTS  make  Mg  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for  ofllce 
■Weei.  Mfe  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  ran  put  them  on. 
tike  to-day  lor  tree  sample  and  full  particulars.  Metallic  Bign 
ImwOoTlI?  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 


VE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERSof  Twisted  Wire 
kitkm  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest 
ail.  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller 
Co.,  >  Hoadley  Place.  Hartford,  Conn. 


ENTS — Double  your  Income  selling  guaranteed  knit-goods  for 
■soulaeturer  In  America.  Write  for  free  outfit  and  parllru- 
et  neatest  money-making  proposition  ever  oDered.  Madison 
Uulig  Mnis,  486  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY.  SAVES  80rc.  Universal  de¬ 
mand.  Agent's  profit  120%.  Amaxing  results.  McLauchlan  writes, 
“Commission  limited  only  by  agent’s  desire  for  success.  "  E  ree  sam¬ 
ple  to  workers.  Cralge  Brothers,  95  Charlotte  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


SALESMEN— WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  WELL.  HARDEN  BURG'S 
famous  line  of  I..eatber  Goods,  Diaries,  and  other  Advertising 
Siieclaltles.  Product  of  thirty  years'  experience.  Easy  sales,  satis¬ 
fied  customers,  big  commissions.  -A  serious  offer  for  bustling  sales¬ 
men.  No  canvassers.  U.  B.  Uardenburg  &  Co.,  66  Washington 
St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market; 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  office,  liberal 
profits;  salea-drlvlng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  required;  It  shows  how  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
two  and  get  the  same  results;  sells  for  S3.S0  and  saves  the  purchaser 
an  Investment  of  S25.  Write  for  particulars.  The  Handy  Light 
Co..  ItyJO  Handy  Light  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commissions  being 
earned;  write  lor  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


AGENTS:  Startling  new  hosiery  proposition.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  Must  wear  12  months  or  replaced  free.  .Agents  having 
wonderful  success.  Write  for  terms  and  samples.  Thomas  Mfg. 
Co.,  523  West  St.,  Dayton.  O. 

BIG  SALARY  AND  ADDITIONAL  COMMISSION  PAIDman 
or  woman  In  each  town  to  distribute  tree  circulars  and  take  orders 
for  concentrated  flavorings  In  tubes.  Ziegler  Co.,  .445-P  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago. 


FREE  SAMPLE!  SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  of 
money-making  household  specialties.  Two-mlnute  demonstration 
makes  every  call  a  sale;  large  profits  working  whole  or  part  time. 
G.  V.  Sales  Co.,  9  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 


AGENTS.  BIO  PROFITS.  QUICK  SELLER,  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory.  New  patented  article  needed  In  every  home.  Handsome 
dally  profit  ea.slly  made.  Tech  Sales  Co.,  li$4  Broadway,  New 
York. 


STOPTHIEF!  STOPTHIEF!  STOPTHIEF!  Most  practical 
automatic  window  lock  ever  Invented.  Attached  Instantly  by  twLst 
of  thumb  screw.  Demonstrated  In  3  seconds.  Best  bouse  to  house 
seller  ever  placed  on  market.  Retails  25  cts.  Direct  from  mfr.  to 
Ment.  Stopthlef  Window  Lock  Co.,  Union  Street.  Somerville,  Mass. 

BIO  PROFITS: — Open  a  dyeing  and  cleaning  establishment. 
Splendid  field:  little  capital  needed  to  start.  We  teach  a  success¬ 
ful  method  by  mall.  Write  tor  booklet.  Ben-Vonde  System. 
Dept.  G,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  mana- 

fers  for  our  goods,  establishing  growing  businesses  of  their  own. 

'ast  office  sellers.  Floe  profits.  Particulars  and  samples  free. 
One  Dip  Pen  Company.  Dept.  1,  Baltimore.  Md. 


WOMEN  AGENTS 

RESPONSIBLE  LADYcaN  YASSERS  WANTED  In  every  town 
where  not  represented.  Dress  Goods.  Velvets,  .Silks,  Laces,  etc. 
Make  a  good  Income  during  your  spare  time.  National  Dress  Goods 
Co.,  Dept.  42.  No.  8  Beach  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Samples  Free. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS 


nPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers — We  are 
MM  a  kpedalty  this  month  of  "Visible’'  typewriters.  Olivers, 
"■■•CO*,  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
US!?****'  Pfli**.  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  allowing  Rent 
SifSLlilE  R™*-,  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand- 
.preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write  for 
SS  *^“ix»rtum.  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 

iMScChlcaM.  III. 


TOOL  CHESTS.  AND  OTHER  TOOLS,  for  the 
Mmjoop  and  home — are  listed  and  described  In  the  Tool  Monger, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stamps.  Montgomery 
IM  Fulton  8t..  New  York  City. 

w *  month  BUYS  a  Standard  Typewriter. 
w  tkolw  of  various  makes.  Typewriter  Installment  Co..  182  N. 
Mmcni  Bt..  Chicago.  III. 

to-day  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
■jwu^  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classified  Advertising. 


1  copy,  suggest  follow-up,  etc 

a  u.  Pnryca,  Classified  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magailne,  > 


THIS  MONTH — 100  No.  3  Oliver  Visible  Typewriters  at  a  sen¬ 
sational  price.  Terms  13  a  month — 5  days’  Free  Trial — complete¬ 
ly  equIppM.  Guaranteed  same  as  If  regular  catalog  price  were 
paid,  united  States  Typewriter  Exchange.  Dept.  21.  Federal 
Life  Bldg.,  Chicago. _ 

AGENTS'  PRICES.  One  Machine  at  Wholesale  price  to  Intro¬ 
duce  our  goods.  Bargains  In  every  make.  Typewriters  for  S5.00 
up.  Standard  Typewriter  Exchange.  31  Park  Row,  New  York. 

BANKRUPT  SALE— GREATEST  IN  HISTORY.  SIOS.OO 
typewriters  like  new.  Low  as  JIO.OO.  Get  one — save  the  dlfler- 
encc.  Send  for  trial  our  expense.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  14. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  235  W.  4th  St..  Cincinnati.  _ 


DUPLICATOR  DEVICES 

YOU  can  make  50  Elupileate  Copies  from  every  letter  you  write  with 
pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our  Modem  Duplicator-Printer.  Music, 
Maps.DrawIngs.etc.  Letter  Slie  Complete  S.3.60.  Booklet  Free.  Other 
Sixes.  W.  L.  Durkin,  Reeves  A  Co.,Mfrs.,339  5tb  Ave.,Plttsburg.Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
advantaxee.  Coat  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 
and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
E non-sssessable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
HJT^Jbretary  of  Arlxona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free. 

*i*™pt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incorpo- 
^  Compmiy.  Box  8J,  Pbcenlx.  Arlxona. 

mlyance  money  to  secure  patents  on  new 


CORSETIERS  should  write  for  our  Salesladies'  Catalog  de¬ 
scribing  everything  needed  in  your  business.  Best  Goods.  Low¬ 
est  Prices.  Biggest  Profits.  Wade  Corset  Co.,  Park  Ave.  and 
130tb  St..  New  York. 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  GF  YOUR  GWN,  and  escape  salaried 
drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business.  Limitless  fields: 
little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  profitable.  Send  for  “Point¬ 
ers"  toslay.  American  Collection  Service,  18  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ANY  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WHO  WANTS  TO  GO  INTO  A 
good  paying  business  that  can  be  run  at  home  in  spare  time,  should 
write,  Merford  Co..  Dept.  A-3.  Chicago. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  PICTURES 


HAVl:  VUU  A  CAMEHA?  Writ«  tor  samptea  of  my  masulnes, 
American  Pbotoftraphy  and  Popular  Pbotograpliy,  wbirli  Ml  you 
bow  to  make  better  pictures  and  earn  money.  F.  R.  Fraprle,  223 
Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 


MAKE  YOUR  CAMERA  PROFITABLE.  Write  today  for  our 
complete  Instructive  booklet  on  tbe  new  money-making  Dresden  Art 
oduplng  on  metal,  cblna,  porcelain,  etc.  Kaloa  Mtg. 
Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


POLLARD  FINISHINO  DEVELOPS  CLEAR  SHARP  DETAIL 
In  negatives,  saves  failures.  One  6ex  roll  developed  free  to  new 
customers  wltb  advice  about  exposures.  Price  List,  booklet  "Film 
Faults,"  sample  velox  print  free.  C.  Pollard,  Lynn,  Mass. 


OEVELOPINO  PAPER — Direct  from  manufacturer  prepaid. 
Big  Having.  Fresher,  better  quality  ^aranteed.  3  sample  dosens 
Instanto  postals  or  4x6, 2Sc.  Price  Ust  Free.  Tbe  Photo  Products  Co. 
(Dept.  H),  6l00  LaSalle  8t.,  Chicago. 


HIOH-ORADE  AMATEUR  FINISHINO,  ».  - 

developing,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  servlm  S** 
taction  guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Send  tor 
L.  M.  Prince,  108  W.  4th  8t..  CIncInnntl.  O.  1 

FILMS  DEVELOPED,  lOc.  per  rollTMTslses.  PrlDU:2|,5 


print  tree  as  sample.  G.  R.  Hoke,  1509a  Fast  6.1td  StTcSS 
SAMPLE  PRINTS.—  Bend  negatives  for  tree  sanmic^M 
Films  develop^  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2Wx3v  3e 
proportlonalely  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  spe^tv 
unmounted.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Deot  a 
VOUR  PHOTOS  ENLAROED 
negative  or  film.  Films  developed  Sc.  per  rolL  su 
3c.  each.  2  1-4x3  1-4;  4c..  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Send  negaibe anJSi 
prinu.  Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti  Trust  Photo  aZ 
M.  A.  Leese.  614  Ninth  St .  W’asbington.  D.  C.  **** 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS— ACTING 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLA  VS  PAY  BIQ,  If  you  know  how  to  write 
them.  Investigate  before  you  Invest.  Don't  be  deceived  by  cheap, 
ready-made  courseH  that  tell  you  what  you  already  know.  CSet  facta, 
tbe  technique  of  the  art  of  writing  plays  that  are  accepted.  Ours  Is 
not  merely  a  set  of  printed  Instructions.  We  give  you  Individual  at¬ 
tention  and  personal  Instruction  that  meets  your  needs.  Brad  for  list 
of  plays  accepted  from  graduates  and  prices  paid.  Ass'd  Motion 
Picture  Schoob,  627  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. _ 

WRITE  MOVINQ  PICTURE  PLAYS;  glO  to  SIOO  each;  con¬ 
stant  demand:  devote  all  or  spare  time;  experiraee,  literary  ability, 
or  correspondence  course  not  essential.  Details  free.  Atlas  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  303  Atlas  Hank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


way-  to  earn  money  In  spare  time.  Big  demand.  Prodsnnw 
tlO  to  (100  each.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Auihcn'  MmIwN. 
ture  School,  Box  130H.  Chicago,  III. 


DEVOTE  YOUR  SPARE  Tl  ME  TO  WRITING  PICTUREPti 
Literary  experience  not  essential.  An  Idea  win  brl 
(100.  Write  us.  Western  Photoplay  Co .  Sunset  B 

Wash. _  _ 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  tbe retnarkiMiiasn 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  ClassIlM  Adwn^ 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  «t.  Ukm 
E.  D.  Duryea.  Classined  Dept..  Everybody's  Magaslnc.  Ntw  Is! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GAMES— ENTERTAINMENTS 


VAUDEVILLE  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dialogues, 
era.  Minstrel  Materials.  Jokes,  Recitations,  Tableaux.  Drills, 
uslcal  Pieces.  Entertainments  tor  all  Occasions.  Make  Up  Goods 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  8.  Denison  A  Co.,  Dept.  7.  Chicago. 


GRAPHOLOGY 

THE  ART  OF  READING  CHARACTER  FROM  HANDWRIT- 
Ing.  Send  50  words  In  Ink  on  unruled  paper.  Enclose  10c.  silver. 
Will  mall  you  a  chart  with  personal  characteristics  of  tbe  irriter 
marked  thereon.  D.  B.  Lucas,  804  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 


FOR  THE  HOME— MOCCASINS 

KAKEMONO.  OR  HANOINO  PICTURE,  painted  on  silk  by 
famous  Japanese  artists,  Onlsbed  and  mounted  with  silk  and  Ivory, 
prcked  In  a  One  wooden  case.  Write  for  tree  Illustrated  catalogue. 
Tokyo  Kakemono  Company.  Tangocbo,  Akasaka,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


BE  GOOD  TO  YOUR  FEET.  Buy  "Navalo"  sott-aoled  mocca¬ 
sins — made  to  wear;  heavy  buck  hide:  Indian  beaded;  unique.  Sites: 
babys  2  to  5.  75c.:  rhilds  6  to  9,  (1:  mlsses-youtbs  10  to  1.  (1.35: 
ladles  2  to  5.  (1.65;  ladles-mens  6  to  9,  (2:  mens  10  to  12,  (2.50:  all 
postpaid  and  guaranteed  Write  Star  Co.,  Albuquerque.  N.  M. 


FOR  WOMEN 


HATCH'S  JAPANESE  COTTON  WASH  CREPES  tor  Waists 
and  Dresses;  Low  priced — Durable — (require  no  Ironing).  Send 
postal  card  for  samples.  Walter  M.  Hatch  A  Co.,  148  Tremont  St., 
Boston.  Mass.  Dept.  D. 


HAVE  YOU  JOINED  THE  CLOVER  CLUB  YET?  This  Is  the 
best  time  of  all  tbe  year  to  make  money  of  your  own.  Our  Clover 
recipe  tor  fattening  thin  purses  has  been  successfully  followed  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  girls  and  women  In  every  state  In  tbe 
country.  Special  Christmas  Prises  wltb  (40.00  In  Gold  as  First 
Honor  will  award  those  doing  the  best  work  between  October  1  and 
December  31.  Learn  all  tbe  details  by  writing  at  once  for  a  free 
copy  of  tbe  little  "Guide  to  Moneyvlile."  Helen  Hathaway,  The 
Clover  Club.  The  Delineator,  New  York. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

FREE  TUITrON“BY  MAIL.  Civil  Service.  Normal.  Academic. 
Business.  Engineering.  Drawing,  Agricultural.  English,  Law,  Real 
Estate  and  Physical  Culture  Courses  thoroughly  taught  by  mall. 
Matr  (5.00:  Tuition  free  to  applicants.  Address  Carnegie  College, 

Rogers.  Ohio. _ 

EARN  (25  TO  (59  WEEKLY.  Be  a  chauffeur  or  repair  man. 
We  teach  you  at  home  and  assist  you  to  position.  Best  system, 
lowest  prices.  Free  models.  Write  for  free  Book.  Practical  Auto 
School.  115  G.  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

ROOF  LEAK  CEMENT 


MEND  VOUR  LEAKY  ROOF  YOURSELF.  SAVE  MONEY 
by  applying  Insulatine,  our  Roof  and  Boat  Leak  Cement.  Mends 
any  leak  permanently.  Rubber-llke,  adhesive,  durable.  10  lbs.  pie- 


paid  ye.  insuiaiine  compan j^one  Broadway,  New  y  ra. _ 

INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 

~LIFE^ INSURANCE  Policies  Bouglit— WeliaFhigher  cash  vahies 
than  tbe  tssulng  company  lor  tontine  or  deferred  dividend  ^Ides 
1  to  5  years  betore  maturity.  Write  tor  explanatory  booklet.  Charles 
B.  Shepard  A  Co..  Inc.,  established  1886,  56  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


POULTRY.  SQUABS.  ETC. 

4J  VARIETIES,  Poultry.  Squab  Breeders.  Fancy  Plgmsalhih 
Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Ornamental  Birds,  wild  Gusa  FkwMt 
Pea  Fowl  and  Does.  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Feed  iiid  sn^ 
Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  E,  KIrkwosi Iw 


GET  MORE  EGGS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone  Msss'ihs 
Cutter  sent  on  10  days'  free  trial.  No  money  In  idvgiei.  Cm 
log  free.  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  324,  Milford,  Mass. _ 

TRAVELING-TRANSPORTATION-TOURS 

CLARK'S  laTH  ANNUAL  CRUISE  to  the  Orteou  ?*» 
2nd,  by  magnificent  8.  S.  ''Rotterdam."  24,170  tooa  M  Ds 
(400  up  Stop-overs  In  Europe.  Week  In  Paris  or  Liata  (r, 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST— Write  us  tor  WsrWla 
about  travel  In  these  fascinating  lands  We  have  sB  tki  4at 
Dunning  Co..  Ill  Cong'l  Bldg  .  Boston,  Mass 


(I  MAILED  YOU  lor  each  full  set  of  false  teeth  sent  sa  M 
-eu  In  proportion  Highest  prices  for  Old  Gmd.  Platlaaa,  M 
Diamonds  and  Jewelry.  Send  by  Parcel  Post  today  Aw  nr  ■ 
of  wonderful  Diamond  bargains.  Phlla.  Smelt.  A  Rsf.  Co.  a 
8  Chestnut  St.,  Pb'la..  Pa.  Est.  21  yrs.  Keep  Ad  l(»  idswa 

STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS  ^ 

(1.99  TO  (1999.99  CASH  PAID  FOR  ALL  RARE  MO^ 
to  date.  Many  valuable  coins  In  circulation.  Get  posted; 
stamp  for  large  Illustrated  coin  circular.  It  may  mean  Bars  im 
to  you.  You  certainly  have  nothing  to  lose.  Send  now. 

matlc  Bank,  Dept.  B.  Ft.  Worth.  Texas.  _ 

TRADE  DOLLAR  IMS  SOLD  FOR  5II.49:  20  ceeitlg« 
(250:  (1  gold  188Id  (230:  (3-1870's  (1450.  Equally  hlghPreMa; 
on  tbouaands  of  Coins,  Stamps.  Books.  Paper  Money  linwnis 
Circular  Free.  Vonbe^en.  E.  Boston,  Mass _ 


FREE!!  199  DIFFERENT  STAMPS.  OR  A  FINESETOf 
6  Tunis,  send  4c.  postage,  mention  gift  351.  Approvals  SOY  • 
count.  J.Wheeler  A  Co.,  124  Lennard  Rd.,  Beckenham,  Kest  g 

LOOSE-LEAF  DEVICES _ _ 

EVERYBODY  SHOULD  CARRY  A  LOOSE  LEAF 
book.  Why  ?  Because  It  Is  economic.  Send  25c.  for  a  eaBm«» 
with  Genuine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets.  Name  on  eoj®  ■«* 
15c.  extra.  Looedeaf  Book  Co..  Dept.  Z.  81  E.  125th  St.,  w.T — 

_ LITERARY— BOOKS-AUTHORS 

“WHY  I  AM  A  UNITARIAN”  By  James  Freeman  CISfteJki 
other  Unturlan  Literature  free.  Address  •  Associate  Departw* 
25  Beacon  8t.,  Boston. 


DEBATE  OUTLINES.  ANY  SUBJECT,  5I.M.  BJOA 
tions.  and  special  articles  written  to  order  on  any  suoiect. 

tictilars  on  request  John  H  Arnold,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa _ 

THE  WRITER'S  MAOA“z'lNr.  A  Journal  «• 

Literary  Workers.  Keeps  you  In  constant  touch  with  IM 
Send  2a  cts.  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription.  Toe  wr»» 
Magaxine.  32  Union  8q.  E..  New  York  City. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  HEALTHY,  husky  boy  or 
a  pretty,  playful  girl  needs 
Fairy  Soap  in  the 
{  toilet  and  bath. 

\J  MUmX  Each  oval, floating 
cake  of  Fairy 
Soap  is  good  for 
twenty-five  full 
baths. 

0^  FAIRY 


I  is  always  white,  clean,  pure 
I  and  sweet.  You  know  this 
/  because  we  don’t  add  to  its 
cost  by  putting  in  expensive 
perfumes  which  might  hide 
/  something  from  you. 

I  C.  Simply  ask  your  dealer  for 
Fairy  Soap  and  be  your  own 
judge. 

|th[n.k.  fairbank  company! 

CHICAGO 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Ma^jazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Fill  Up  Your  Purse 


Everybody* a 
Magaxine 


o 

O  Many  a  business  is  able  to  show  a  net 

Q  profit  solely  because  a  market  was  created 
by-products. 

Y our  spare  time  is  your  by-product. 
It  is  up  to  you  whether  you 
waste  it  or  market  it. 

You  can  earn  $1.00  or  more 
an  hour  in  your  spare  time 
by  securing  subscriptions  for 
Everybody  s  v^agazine.  Many 
men  and  women  add  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  a  year  to  their 
regular  incomes  in  this  way. 

If  you  are  a  hustler  and  have 
ambition,  with  energy  enough 
to  put  up  a  winning  fight  for  what  you  want,  we 
can  use  your  services  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

Fill  out  the  Coupon  attached  and  mail  it  to  us.  By  return  mail 
we  will  tell  you  just  what  we  want  done  and  how  to  do  it 


Spring  a  MncdouEal 
Street*.  New  York 


No  investment  is  required.  No  previous  experience 
necessary.  Business  ability  and  common  sense 

^  HeMui. 

securing  subscription*  in  my 

spare  time.  \  pjU  up  yOUT  pUrSC. 


Name  . 


We  are  waiting  for  your  coupon. 


Address . 


P.  O. 


State. 


Everybody  *s  Magazine 

Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets 
New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  arc  indezed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


ducts.  Just  send  the  coupon 
a  letter  or  a  postal.  Get  this 
offer  while  it  lasts,  19 

Burlinston  Watch  Co.  Dept. 

19th  Street  and  Please  send 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  1913  Timepiece 

The  masterpiece  of  vatch  manufacture — the  Burlington  Special — IQjevxU, 
adjusted  to  the  second — adjusted  to  positions — adjusted  to  temperatures — 
adjtisted  to  isochronism.  Open  face  or  hunting  case,  ladies'  or  gentlemen' s. 

II.  wZjf^l  „  Special 

Nmvest  ld«eu:  Inlay  Enamel  Monograms,  f  A 

Block  and  Ribbon  Monograms,  Diamond  MJUs  llsl^  L\rsl  s  d  •  j 

Set,  Lodge,  French  Art,  Dragon  Designs.  nsi  c*  i_  is  i*  i.  x  U 

Open  face  or  hunting  case,  ladies’  or  gentle-  ^  hc  Superb  Burlington  Watch  ^ 
men’s  Hand  16  sires.  now  at  the  direct  rocK- bottom  fl 

Imagine  a  beautiful  hunting  case  with  your  price  —  the  same  price  that  even  the  ja 

own  monogram  on  one  side  and  the  emblem  .„i _ _ • _ i  ^  tn  fl 

of  your  lodge  or  any  other  emblem  on  the  other  side.  wholesale  jeweler  must  pa\  and  ID 
Our  catuiog  shows  complete  illustrations.  See  coupon,  order  to  encourage  everybody  to  se-l| 

T7»g>  Mmigsmtsni-  f  t-ure  this  watch  at  once,  pav  this  rock-  I  I 

I  M  nc  IViOVerncni.  bottom  price,  either  for  ca^sh  or  $2.50  1 1 

In  connection  with  our  sweeping  direct  i  «>  ■  ml 

offer  we  have  selected  our  finest  highest  a  month  on  this  great  special  otter!  Ml 

'tesls  “"d  »atch  on  approval,  pre-  ■ 

World  renowned  experts  in  their  line.  paid,  t  ou  risk  absolutely  nothing — you  pay  ■ 

The  Jewels:  19  finest  grade  selected  genuine  importe<l  nothing,  not  one  cent,  unless  you  want  this  |H 
rubiesand  Mpphires.  absolutely  flawless.  (It  is  well  exceptional  offer  after  seeing  and  thoroughly  ■ 
understood  in  the  railroad  business  that  19  jewels  is  ji,„  ^atch  Read  the  couoon  below  fl 

the  proper  number  for  maximum  efficiency.)  inspecting  ine  waicn.  xveaa  toe  coupon  ueiow.  h 

Fuctary  Fitted  and  factory  tested.  Fitted  right  at  ex  e  e  w w  r  .  i  I  fl 

the  factory  into  the  case  made  for  that  watcli— and  r^OOlC  An  wwAlCiICS!  V 

-a  re.(im«d  after  fitting.  No  looseness  or  wearing  of  the  B-PIWIW  Utl  TV  <I.I.UIlc;9e  ^ 

parts.  No  rattle  or  jar. 

Adjttstaent:  Adjusted  to  temperature  AND  tso- 
ckronism  AND  positions.  Tlie  most  rigid  tests. 

That  $1, 000, 00  Challenge 


Send  Free  Coupon^, 

Learn  the  inside  facts  about  watch  prices, 

ntivl  nviinc  tlix  .at 


and  the  many  superior  points  of  the 

Uiirlinorlrtn  r%v»r  /lniiKlsa_nrir»Ml  nrfw 


nioney  still  lies  in  the  bank  waiting,  wait-  \ 
ing  for  four  years  for  someone  who  dares  to  i 
®»ke  a  competitive  test  with  the  Burlington  Special, 
aver  since  we  dared  to  come  out  witli  our  DIRECT 
yl’reR  at  the  rock  bottom  price,  we  liave  been  wait- 
j®*  ™  jonieone  to  cover  the  challenge  money  in  a  test 
y™  the  higher  priced  products.  Wliy  dtm’t  they  ac-  ] 
ew?  L<mk  at  a  Burlington  Special,  the  perfect  works, 

ease,  consider  the  rock  bottom  price,  and  , 
F*l  U  know  why  our  challenge  stands  unaccepted! 

_ 


'  FREE 

Book  Coupon 


Marsliall  Blvd.  pre^d)  your  free  book  on  watches  and  a  copy 
Chicago  of yoar$l,OOCchallenjB[e,withfullexplanationofyour 

Dept.  caah  or  $2.30  a  month  offer  on  the  Burlington  Watch. 

7  X** 


Burlington  Watch  Co. 

I  St.  and  Marshall  Blvd. 
i37  Chicago,  III. 

le  (without  obligation  and 
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HUNT  THE  WORLD  OVER 


for  a  smooth  edge  book-form  card,  and  you  will 
find  but  one — 


SHOE 


New  Typewriter 


Consider  the  wear  in  a  pair 
of  $5.00  shoes — the  style  and 
fit — Less  will  not  buy  equal 
comfort  and  satisfactory  service. 


Wonderful  invention  ha.s  made  possible  the  Bennett 
fluslnernTyoewrlter.  Mar\el  of  PimDlicltv.  dura.^ 


BuslnemTypewrlter.  Mar\el  of  simplicity,  dura-#  4  a 
btllty, efficiency.  Easy  torun;  all  important  Improve-#  1  || 
ment8:llKht. convenient  to  carry.  Thou.^anc^  who  X  G 

write  much  UM  daily.  Visible  writinit.  tUiKiard  keyboard, 

Can  aend  parrel  jMt.  Sold  on  «ioiie>-bark-unleaR-»atisaed  teC.flkl 
ruarantee.  tPk  10%  FOR  CATALOG.  Uve  aaenta  wanted.  "  ^*  ”*  ** 

H.  V.  BENNEn  TYPEWRITER  CO..  3M  Braadwav.  N.T. 


There  is  a  Florsheim  dealer  ready  to 
serve  you  — if  unable  to  locate  him  — 
write  us. 


Golden^Gem  >51 

\ddin<^  Mdchine  I 

^  1  ri  1 1 


Over  80,000  in  Use 

Mostly  told  by  recommen- 

datiOQ,  Far  reraaaal  Desk 
•r  Seaeral  Office, 
It  checks  mcota  1  calculations. 
Handsome  Morocco  cate  free. 
Bay  Thra  Voar  Stailoaer. 

Write  for  today  trial  oiTer. 
D.  Oaaelier,  A,  A.  ■.  Ca., 
119  W. Bioadvay , Sew  Tork  City- 


a  Price  $5.00 

“IMPERIAL”  Quality  $6.00 


Style  Book  FREE  upon  request 

The  Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U,  S.  A. 


^uXipties-Subtran^  ft  | 


Agents  Wanted 


abe  Colorabo  (Bern,"  o^g/iTmSL*' 


A  beautiful  Genuine  Topaz,  of  pvralvlia 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wenderful  briSa# 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  ^  leadiifv 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitatioi  ur 
mond  ever  produced.  Kemember.  Igitaral# 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 
#2.00  each.  3  for  fc.oo.  Size,  up  to  two  ana. 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance. 


Look  for  Name 


i  Dookiet.  Address  w-itn  remittanott 
H.  Fipert  ii*m  CaUrr, 

Champa  Street.  Desm.Cd 


typewriters 

factory  klbuilt 


Free  Plans 
Heating  Your 


ij  ^  furnished  by  heating 

a  aOlll6  experts.  Get  them. 


Learn  how  you  can  try 
a  Kalamazoo  Furnace  for  30  days  (rtc— 
and  send  it  back  any  time  witliin  a  year 
if  it  fails  to  heat  your  home  properly. 
Atk  for  Factory  Price,  on  Furnaces 
Get  our  book  explaining  better  heating  and  cash 
saving.  Atk  for  Furnace  Catalog  No.  972. 
W>  iMktt  fuU  llM^StOTva.  BascM.  Om  Storre  ud  Fumtcf* 
W  c  bt««  tkrM  caml«c»— .plMM  atk  for  tb*  on*  ytM  vaat. 

Kalamazoo  Stowe  Co.,  Mfra, 
Kalamaxoo.  Mich. 


A  Kaiomaz^^  p  a 

Direct  to  You  T<Sr'E! 
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AUTUMN’S  MIRROR 

th'' pleasures  of  Summer,  as  Nature  in  trium- 
phaoi  b*inty  prepares  for  Win- 
la  LABLACHE  retains 
ud  rest  >res  that  delicate 
tooch  of  refinement,  a 
bir  complexion,  which 
floalifies  for  social  fa¬ 
vor  and  preferment. 

(•fM*  Substltatea 
1Wr««yWi»eTTtm».  Fle»h, 

WHH,  ru  <r  Cmm,  tOe.  ■  box 
4  OranMt  or  by  moH.  O^  rr 
m  ■niloo  bein  lold  •nniiilly, 
tmd  He.  /or  a  tample  box, 

UN.  LEVY  CO. 

Rack  Pafmners.  Dept.  S 
we  Bageton  St..  Boston,  maes. 


KEITH’S  $1  Offer 

To  introduce  Keith’s,  ^ 
the  recognized  author^  ^ 
itative  magazine  on  plan- 
ring,  building  and 
decorating,  we  now  offer 
for  *1.00  to  enter  a  six 
months’  subscription  and 
mail  you  postpaid 

Two  Books  of  Pbns 

A  lus  bi.CiMiS3soo  HowrsCestiea$l,000teS2,500 

f  Co"  Send  today  for  this  great 

I  ntat  ofler  and  tet  a  splendid  S2  a  year  SO-page  magazine  for  six 
I  ■oaths andtwoot  Keith's  Books contalnlngaoo  plane,  all  torSl. 
LM.  L  KEITH,  813  McKaigb  BaUdieg,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ■ 


- e<«w»  euns — a  ■  /  nec  CO  a-vw  USX. 

ITHACA  GUN  CO.  Dept.  E.  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER.  MASS.,  by  the  FRANK  E. 
DAVIS  FISH  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught  KEEPABLE 
OCEAN  FISH  choicer  than  any  inland  dealer  could  possi¬ 
bly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT  sending 
by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.  We  PREPAY 

east  of  Kansas  on  orders  above  S3.UU.  Our  fish  are  pure, 
appetizing  and  economical  and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some, 
payment  subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  the  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish  are  delicious 
for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in  brine  and  will  not 
spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH  as  we  salt  it,  is  white  and  boneless  and  ready 
for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a  fine  change 
from  meat  at  much  lower  cosL 

.FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for  salads. 
Right  fresh  from  the  water,  they  are  simply  boiled  and  packed 
in  PARCHMENT  LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the 
purest  and  safest  lobster  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as  crisp 
and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  are  a  relishable,  hearty  dish  that  your 
whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like  clams, 
whether  frira  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  a  fried  fish,  SHRIMP  to 
cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  and  devilled, 
SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all  kinds,  TUNNY 
for  salad.  SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and  every  good  thing 
packed  here  or  abroad,  you  can  get  here  and  keep  right  on 
your  pantry  shelf  for  re^Iar  or  emergency  use. 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES  for  ✓ 
preparing  all  of  our  fish  products. 

Our  list  tells  how  each  kind’ of  fish  is  put  up,  with  y’’ 
the  delivered  price,  so  you  can  choose  just  what  y' 
you  will  enjoy  most.  Send  the  coupon  for  it  now. 


SALT  MACKEREL, 
CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


CRESCA  IMPORTED  DEUCACIES  ^ 

Thdiveiy  nimez  are  provocative  of  a  genius  for  hospitality— 
Ciriu,  Artichauts,  Pate  de  Foie  Graz,  Stuffed  Mushrooms,  Con- 
ItDRS  and  a  hundred  more,  every  one  at  the  highest  possible 
loiat  of  daintiness  and  perfection. 

t*om  the  message  •/  the  Cresea  mark  in  eur  • 
keeklet  centaining  a  hast  at  rich  and  distinctive 
menus  and  recipes— sent  an  receipt  #/  ie  stamp, 

CONPANT,  tmportoro,  3S6  Gncnrkk  St.,  New  Yoill 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  yaur  dealer. 
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Three  generations 

of  the  Vote  family  have  made  the  art  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  the  Vose  Piano  their  life-work.  For 
63  years  they  have  developed  their  instruments 
with  such  honesty  of  construction  and  matenals, 
and  with  such  skill,  that  the  Vose  Piano  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  ideal  Home  Piano. 

Dtlivtr^d  in  ynnr  kome/rtt  nf  ckar^t.  Old  ttwfrs- 
wuntB  taken  aa  partial  pawment  exchange. 

T\m€  pagments  aeeepUd.  FREk^^^Our  kanOagma 
kook  of  the  Tom  Ftano*.  Send /or  it, 

i  VOSE  A  SONS  PIANO  CO.  , 

U  1(3  BojUton  StTMt  BMton.  Mmi.  ^ 


much  money  u  they  fonnerfy  did.Addreu(neareet  oflfeejDnuf 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TNAININO  ASSOCUTKM 

Chicsgo,  New  York,  gansMCity,  8«ilW». 


The  Deaf  Hear! 

'T  Found  at  lasti  Perfect  hearing  for  the  deaf  and  thoe  ^ 
i  hard  of  hearing.  Write  for  our  big  Introductory  Offer 
on  the  latest  scientilic  hearing  instrument,  the  improved 
1913  Special  Model 

NEW  4"T0NE 

ilAdVV  •»  1\/A1A.I  four  times  as  powerfiil. 

FOUR  times  as  convenient.  FOUR  times  as  perfect  as  oar 
famous  One-Tone  Standard  model.  Four  different  sooad 
adjustments,  instantly  changed  by  a  touch  of  the  fingcb 
You  hear  any  sound,  anywhere. 

'T'w  II  imir|7  Sold  only  direct  from  our 
^  *  y  H»  r  svtst#  York  otnce  on  trial  at 
our  expense.  Test  tt  lor  ten  days.  Pay  us  noiliinK  if 
you  do  not  want  It.  Keep  It  <mi  easy  monthly  payments 
if  yen  ««ish  at  the  JoblM^r*s  loweMt  net  price  on 
our  zreat  Iiitroduct(»ry  Offer.  Sare  one-half.  Send  lor 
this  offer  and  the  Mears  Booklet— FREE. 

HE1S.S  EiE  PHOXE  CO.,  fl.lt.  10S7  45  W^t  Sllfc  fUrMt,  I«rt 


REDUCE  YOUR  FLESH 

Wear  mv  famous  Medicated  Rubber  Gawuli  > 
few  hours  a  day  while  wulkiny  oreierdsiarw^ 
your  superfluous  Flesh  will  positivety  liiupiiw- 

Dr.  Jeanne  Walter** 

Rubber  Garments 

For  Men  and  Women 
\  Com  the  entire  botiv  oc  «ny  lart.  The —j^ 

iM  q'lick  way  to  reduce  by  percpiretioa.  EiuwM 
mm  liy  leading  physicians. 

Rublier  >Vrmkle  eruliotor  and  Cbia 
/  ^erk  and  Chin  ilands  •  1**22 

C  hin  only  .  -  -  • 

at. .  t  nlo,  ;%IU.  flliiaiaci.  jKkm  M.  fw^f^ 
ivdiwire  dw  *»■>  aar-um  -on*'  lataMW  wm 

■utfrrlNf  fMi  rbrnmetisTi. 

- -  W.  Rabher  Elaatle  Wehhiar  ‘•Sll^Oea” 

aBdwtWeMMinarwHk-  Rahhar  Elwlle  Webtilar  “SIlpdHefi*  N»- 
— •  •lllthtret  dlM«a(.n.  VrlH  at  .m  foe  further  ja"!— 

Dr.  JEANNE  WALTER,  D^.  E,  45  Wert  34tk  St.,  NEWTOB 

^  inventor  and  Patentee 

PkO^sIpkta  RspNswlaUTSt  .  .  MRS  KAMMEftEk.  KStWtM* 

^  PruoiMo  lepNtMttUre  1  ....  ADELE  MILLER  CO  . 

Chknn  K«pw<m»tlT>; . S.  BHtXH.tM.  130  R«<li  9nmR> 


A  Sample  Cake 
for  a  2c.  Stamp 

ThouMnds  of  refined  women  the  land  over  have 
already  taken  advantage  of  this  ofier.  Why  not  you> 
If  you  value  a  clear,  fresh  complexion  it  wul  then  pay 
you  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 

Jtose 

^IJJI/^Glycerine  Soap 

Pure,  truaperent.  with  u  easy  lather  aad  a  nenailent,  yetddicah' 
fragraan.  No.  471 1  Whte  Rote,  becauaeof  megeiMrotaqttaiililiei 
it  containa  of  that  ideal  akin  iood,  alycerioe,  ia  the  moat  widely  uaed 
aoap  in  the  world.  You'D  appreciale  why,  once  you  give  it  a  Inal. 
WorA  wMe  druggists  everywhere  can  supply  you  with  this 
exquisite  toilet  soap— or  if  you'U  send  us  a  2c.  stamp  today,  we'C 
gladly  mail  you  a  trial  cake  poat  paid.  Just  addrem 

Mnlheas  S  Kropff,  Dept  E,  298  Broadway,  New  Yedi 

Another  of  the  msny  No.  4/11  Toilet  Preparations  that  will 
delight  is  the  famous  <71 1  Cm  fls  ColifM.  made  in  the  andem 
city  of  Cologne  since  1792.  Sold  everywhere  in  4  oz.  bottlesatS^ 
PcH.  Hnlkeu,  No.  4711  Glockeo^asse,  Colotfo*  o/l  Gcraoiy 
Ua  S.  Branch,  Miilhent  Se  Kropff.  New  York 


No  former  experience  required.  Thousands  of  leadiiwfirMtSk 
to  employ  our  Trained  Salesmen  and  we  cannot  supply  the 
studenU.  Write  today  for  particulara,  largo  Hst  of 
~  and  testfinoniala  from  hundreds  of  men  roeaMly 


YAt^fOut*  SoRj} 

Give  your  face  a  silk-finish  (hare! 
Use  LLOYD’S 


EUX-E-SIS 

Try  it  —  and  you’ll  like  to 
shave  I  So  unlike  the  usual  1 
A.  M.  wool 

Apply  lightly  over  the  facel  ^ 
Then  shave!  And  say— just  feci  ^  f 
the  satin-sili /inis/t  on  yoat  lacci  ^  \ 

Sample  Tuba  tent  tor  17c  i 

PARK  a  TILFORD  I  F.  R.  ARNOLD  A  CO.  ✓/I 
33S  Fifth  At..,  H.w  York  I  T  W.st  3:d  8t.,  R.w  Twt 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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For  Trial  Bottle 


of  this  wonderful  new  perfume.  Not 
like  anything  you  ever  have  seen.  The  ac¬ 
tual  oils  of  living  biosaoma  distilledby  a  new 
secret  process.  We  want  you  to  try  this 
-•tne  rarest  and  most  exquiste  perfume  ever 
produced.  For  only  20c  we  will  send  you  a 
dainty  miniature  bottle  enoi^h  to  scent 
your  handkerchief  20  times 


TnS*  lUrk 

The  Choice  of  Gentlewomen 

Vou  «ill  be  amazed  at  the  wondertul 

frasranre  of  Flower  Drop«<Coneentrate/, 
Made  without  alcohol.  !)elicate.  re-  * 
fliMd  and  timoa  more  lasting  than  / 
otbera.  i^boire  of  odors:  Lily  of  ,  iocyj 
the  Valley.  Violet.  Roae. 

SEND  NOW  20c  coin  or  — i,^. 
stamps  for  miniature  trial 
bottle.  Your  money  re-  . ,  7 

turoM  If  not  delii^tede 

Paul  Rieger  CTrVl^Ji 
168  First  Street 
•  California 


Send  for  I 
catalogue  “K-20.”| 


INTERNHIONAL  SILVER  CO..  MERIDEN,  COHN. 

Successor  to  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 
NkwYork  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Susanna  Cocroft’s 

Facial  Elxercises 

“The  way  I  enliven  and  '  ^ 

rejuvenate  your  face  in  just  I 

six  minutes  a  day,  i.s  almost 
unbelievable.  Although  I 
have  thoroughly  trained  my 

nieces,  whose  photos  are  | 

here  shown,  to  take  charge  Af  | 

of  this  course,  my  personal  -  I 

advice  is  always  available.”  ^  ^  i 

—Susanna  Cocroft.  - 

17,..,....  sud  If  you  hare  any  of  the  all- 
OCUOy  1  Ollx  r  acc  meuta  mentioned  on  the  coupon 
mark  X  opposite  the  defect  and  write  to  us.  Why  should  not 
the  skin  of  your  fac**  be  ns  smooth  as  that  of  your  body? 

We  will  help  you  to  keep 

—Your  Skin  Clear  jpn  uny 

and  Smooth  other  defects 

■I  -Your  Hair  Glossy 

and  Abundant  Sagtinc  Facial 
h  -Year  Hands  Dsinly 

/  sad  Attractive  ti^  wV.k 

..  .  K  I  Thoao  heapeak  caltuie  and  Ey.. 

•  »  ”.  f  leflnement.  Crow'.  Fmz 

Keep  Young 

;  Do  not  allow  your  facial  Thin  Ey^ashss 

muscles  to  droop,  or  Thin  Eysbrowa 
your  skin  to  wrinkle.  Doubts  Chins 
w  n  trow  sal  low  or  disfigured.,  Fl.Khw  Thin 

r  It  takes  no  longer  to  do  the  **““ 

-  ^  .  right  thing  than  the  wrong  , 

i  ^  'Vie  one.  But  KNOW  the  . 

^  _  'B  right  war.  Do  not  ex-  ®*V“**“*** 

periment.  Fullyone-  Sallow  ain 
r  third  of  our  pupils  Frsckiwl  Skla 
are  sent  to  ns  by  former  jpuplls.  Our  pupils  Dsndruff 
look  10  years  younger.  Write  for  our  FREE  Thin  Hsir 
booklet  explaining  the  course  for  selt-ini-  Oily  Hair 
prorement.  Writs_todsj^  I>,y  Hsir 

Gntce-Mildred  Culture  Course 
i  624  S.  Mickit**  Ave.,  Dept.  14,  Clucsgo 


—Your  Skin  Clear 

and  Smooth  o  t  h  i 
— Your  Hair  Glossy  here. 

and  Abundant  Sags 
— Year  Hands  Dainty 

ud  Attractive  TirJi 

These  bespeak  culture  and  E] 
lefinement.  Crov 

Keep  Young  ’’“e* 


^^Send 

^  Only 


20C 


Shirley  Feel  better,  look  better, 

IVesident  fit  better,  wear  better 

Suspenders 

^§1  H  “Satisfaction  or  money  back” 

y  Be  sure  "SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT"  i,  on  bucklrn 

r  H  C*  A,  EdfartOH  Mf|.  Cs.,  Shirley,  Mass. 


Tfie  Cromwell 


A  design  of  beautiful  simplicity. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers. 


Kindb'  mention  Ever>'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Filing  Equipment 


8otne  day  a  paper  lost  from  your  tues  may  mean 
calamity^or  nre  may  bum,  or  rats  mutilate  Im¬ 
portant  documents.  Then  you'll  wish  you  bad 
installed  the  ALL8TEEL  Filina  ^aipment.  It  keeiM 
your  papers  safe  and  sound  from  fire,  mta,  damp,  dust 
and  sneak-thieves.  Besides,  ALLSTEEL  takes  np  Irta 
floor  space  and  gives  yon  more  filing  space  per  drawer. 
Comes  in  handy  units.  Grows  with  and  adapts  itself  to 
your  business. 

Showing  the  rigid  yet  esfy-nmning  oon- 


—  Safety,  Ri^dity  ^ 
■  "  Adaptability, Economy 


I 


ALX.STEU.drsw- 
er*— how  they 
mn  all  the  wap 


e  are  makers  of  the  most  complete  line  of  ttS 
Btd  steel  office  furniture  in  the  country.  Whetbo^ 
a  simple  card  index  drawer,  a  sincle  letter  file 
desk,  an  ALLSTEEL  safe,  or  a  complete  filias'sri^ 
■■  wo  have  just  what  you  want,  and  have  It 
N 0\V .  Get  our  free  64-pa£e  catalog;  Ulustri53l! 
natural  colors.  It  shows  our  entire  line  wT « 
^ains  the  many  advantagrcs  of  aLLSTESL 
Equipment— many  thinss  that  yon  a 
probably  wouldn’t  think  of.  yet  hishly 
important.  With  cataloK  we  wiilM'nd 
name  of  nearest  dealer.  Sendforitnon. 

THE  CENEItiU.FmEPIiOOFING  COMPANY 

282  LofM  Am.,  Youngstoum,  Ohio  CMr 


BranehM.  M.w  York  and  Chieato 

Aa.ael.t  ...rywhu. 


Does' ^ifbur  Heater 
Run  \bix- — ^  ^ 


lateatnif bt— eometlmeakeepyou roaatlniE  hot,  i 
more  often  freezlnt  cold— and  all  the  time  § 
buminc  more  coal  than  la  neoeeaary.  M 
Thla  condition  can  be  avoided  oy  eqnip-  S] 
plD(  your  beatlnc  plant  wltb  the  Jewell 
Heat  Controller.  With  this  aimpte.  eco*  M 
Domical  device  your  beater  must  actually 
run  Itaelf.  All  that  la  neeeaaary  la  to 
occaalonally  put  In  a  tittle  coal.  The  #  ^  ~~ 

JEWI'ILL  automatically  takea  care  of  #  t 

diaftaaDddamperHandkeeDHaneveo.  M  write  lOT  LltcraUro 


diafta  and  dampern  and  keep,  an  even,  M  write  lor  uicraure 

w  I 

the  minimum  ■  VI  I  Pfoblcn 

The  eleeh  I  M  "  ijp  AX  ^ 

attashmant  ^  r1C.AI  also 


rlf^ 

Vi^  CONTROUER 


H/Bi  ^  CONTROUER 

Inc  but  keeps  M  .  .v  j  i 

It  cool  over  nlyht,  m  iiBxnc  Of  the  deslCT  at 
Bytb«iis.ofth«jn\vEti.,#  whoseplace  you  can  see 
«no!?nb'’ib‘iilhS°’Ji?/the  JEWELL  in  actual 
persivc  cofti  bills  are'noti  Y  operation, 
ooly  TwOuoed.hut  chun;7ca^  r  ta  w  ..am  .  «« 

mtcTTiperaturcr.re  avonl-^y  JCWCU  Heat  Controllers  are 
•d.rr.akttur^^eJL^FXL^ attractive,  uu  omament  to  mny 
cSfon  ef-Sxt^iylr  come  complete,  ready  to  set 

If  there  are  cbikireo^vp^KD^T  he  applied  to  sny  system 
«  icTshdB  in  tbe#  off  tisstlng^aad  guaranteM  to  give 
kowic.  a  efBcieotserTloe.  Writeforpartlcuiars. 


This  Book  Saves  Halt 

Furniture  Store  Prices^ 

Sent  Free  for  the  Asking 


JEWEU  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
26Grecn  Street  Adbera.  M.  T. 


DoYbu  Run 
Your  Heater? 


'  WHITE  GUARANTEED 

Solitaire.  Platinum  Your  Choice  from  Our  $1,000,000.00  Stock  Sent  i 


Diamond '""“fj'so  F*EE  Examination  without  obligation  to 

^  purchase!  Here's  your  opportunity  tosecureadiamond  of  Buaranteed  qua!-  Steel  BjiieDliiMaJ 

jdMC  ity  at  our  IMPORTERS’ PRICES  before  the  new  20%  tariff  goes  into  force. 

LEWY  BROS.  CO. GUARANTEE  is  in  writing;  states  color,  pcr^^|M^k 

LB49«9  14K  'Ear  Carat  weight.  Guarantees  to  you 

I'eTAnr.'^fw'^  12%  v*’eYr  MoFC  Than  You  Paid 

J5  S  in  exchange,  any  time.  No  similar  guarantee  given  by  any  other  house.  Full 

Wlwte  Diamond.,  price  ref on&d  if  not  .atUfied.  Protect  your  investment  with  our  guarantee.  LB4#9I  .  Special 

DlamondsolQnalltyApprovedby  OurExperts.Wecarrynoth-  w'b*lt°e 


lllusuates  everything  wanted  in  well-fuinished  ham 
Shipped  direct  from  oiir  factory  to  you,  saving  tbe  jolhiN 
ana  dealers’  nroHts.  We  deduct  these  trom  the  piKt  jd 
l>ay.  Made  from  solid  guarter-snu  n  uhttt  oak,  yonrchna 
of  eight  finishes,  shippM  in  ’•knock  down'’  sections,  loMi 
freight  charges  and  insures  sale  delivery 

You  set  halt  a  dozen  screws  and  have  a  strong,  duraols. tarn 
ful  piece  of  furniture  lor  halt  what  you  would  pay  In  any  nia 
store.  We  do  not  make  "cheap”  furntiure  But  we  can 
trietd /iiriiiinrt  because  of  oiir  factory  slilDpmg  and  seiUmaM 
ods.  SOLD  OX  A  YEAR’S  TRIAL- Your  money  bartaijlBi 
you  say  What  retail  store  would  allow  such  a  privUegeT 

Send  for  the  FREE  CATALOO  today.  A  postal  brings  It.  ^ 
40U  photographic  plates  sbow  actual  colors  of  llnisb and uphoMB 
COME-PACKT  FURNITURE  CO..  1006 Femwood  Ave.,T0lEN.«| 


2?^  DlamondsolQnalltyApprovedby  OurExperts.Wecarrynoth-  ^l*’'e^w'M t°e 

ing  less  fine  in  color  than  BLUE  WHITE.  Our  78  year  established  repu-  Diamond, 
tation  for  reliability  assures  you  that  when  we  say  a  diamond  is  "STEEL  BLUE'*  or  6100  OO 

_ _  a.K-  ‘‘PERFECT’’  you  can  depend  on  it. 

Scr,#  Pik'  PlJ^I  LEWY  DIAMOND  BOOK  faHy  lllastrated.  Contains  expert  facto  i  B4911.14K.Sem;l.- 

SVm^sitrfng  r  KtdtA 

^  I. ElAfV  RRFIS.  C!0..  Dent,  n.^i:  aSTtoSm  CHICAGqStolmJd;^H««> 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


Patented 

Closed  Crotch 


VoD  will  be  glad  to  know  of  a  dependable  In 
tmtd  band-power  vacuum  cleaner. 

TORRINGTON 

Vacuum  Oeaner 

Beeds  &o  electric  nor  other  power.  Looks  moc] 
®M;P©t  eweeper  poshee  like  one  and  Jnst  n 
2^  minute  it  is  being  roll^  across  th 

•“Sf^wcksup  from  rugs  and  carpets  all  dirt  an< 
a*  ^  easily  emptied  hag-box.  Pric 

^'orrlngton**  is  made,  tested  ani 
fevaateed  by  the  makers  of  the  famous 

NATIONU  Caipst  Swssptr 

?S  roller-bearing  sweeper  whlcl 

>0  deftly  picks  up  every  kind  of  **  surface  dirt. 
2!5i?*  Jp^cHugs,  etc.  Triple-brush-adJiistmen 
08  of  short  or  long  na 
Mrpets.  SS.4M>  to  #5.00«  according  to  trimming! 

79?m*  ^?**?*^  show  you  just  what  the  •*Toi 
25cm  and  •Nationar*  will  do.  If  hedoesn* 
■fry  them,  write  us  at  once  for  Trial  Offer. 

\  RATIOff  AL  8WXEPEK  00. 

•  Laarsi  St.  Torringtra,  Conn. 

A  Oswk  1b  tb*  TTntWS 

btoWtaudCsMuls 


kfk  Siy  tiM 
fe?  ^ 
ifsk.  ()■ 

i  upboki^ 


iicG.us.PAT.orr. 

BENNINGTON 

^|jrin^->l<^<ilc  Knitp 


(Mfrd.  under  Patent  9T3,'J00,  issued  Oct.  18,  1910) 

Dealers  and  Consumers  alike  are  liable  under 
this  Patent.  So  it’s  wise  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  by  demandmg  the  Genuine.  . 

The  very  high  reputation  obtained  for  Coop- 
er’s“Spring-Needle”  knit  underwear  has  caused 
some  manufacturers  to  advertise  “Spring- 
Needle”  goods  made  on  Cooper's  “Spring- 
Needle”  machines,  when  90%  of  their  output 
is  from  the  latch-needle  machines.  This  is  not 
fair  to  us  nor  to  the  consumer.  The  only  safety 
for  the  purchaser  is  to  insist  on  the  proper 
Cooper  label  diown  here.  No  other  mark. 
No  other  sign;  just  this  one.  and  it’s  on  all  the 
genuine.  We  can't  make  /o/cA-needle  goods 
because  we  have  no  /a/c/t-needle  machines 
and  cannot  make  the  mistake  of  occasionally 
placing  a  ticket  on  the  wrong  garment. 

We  Make  the  Machines  That  Make 
the  ** Spring-Needle”  Fabric. 

No  one  else  in  the  world  can  make  a  fabric  "iust  like” 
Cooper’s.  We  make  all  grades  and  all  good  dealers  carry 
them.  It's  worth  while  to  try  and  get  them.  Union  Suits 
$1 .50  to  $5.00  per  suit;  Shirts  and 
Drawers  $1 .00  to  $3.00  per  gar¬ 
ment.  Our  Union  Suits  are  <J1 
made  with  theClosedCiotch  under 
Pal.973,200.issuedOct.  18, 1910. 

COOPER  MFC.  CO. 

BENNINGTON.  VT. 

A.  J.  CocHper,  PiM. 


{ajsmlPJaoTciii) 

Bennington.  Vt. 
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Ever  Smoke  a 
Fresh  Havana? 


OF  TAMPA 

Florida 


Roberts  Cigars  are  not  sold  by  Retailers 


The  peculiarly  delicious  flavor  of  a 
really  fine  Havana  it  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  oil  of  the  leaf. 

This  oil  evaporates  quickly,  and  no 
humidor  will  restore  it  after  it  is 
gone. 

I  ship  my  hand-made  Havana  cigars 
the  day  after  they  are  rolled,  direct 
to  private  smokers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Thus  they  reach  the  customer  with¬ 
out  losing  a  particle  of  the  hill,  rich 
flavor  found  only  in  fresh  Havanas. 

So  strongly  do  these  fresh  Havana 
Cigars  appeal  to  smokers  that  today 
—  after  ten  years  —  the  “  Roberts  " 
enjoys  a  wider  sale  than  any  other 
cigar. 

Naturally,  my  direct  selling  plan  en¬ 
ables  me  to  give  a  better  cigar  for 
lesa  money. 

All  my  cigars  are  shipped,  postpaid, 
subject  to  approval,  without  deposit. 
Send  for  my  Free  Trial  Offer  and 
interesting  booklet,  “The  Roberts 
Way.”  A  postal  will  do  —  simply 
address 


BUTTERICK  FASHIONS 
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You  Can  Perfect  Your  Figure 


H  Become  my  pupil  and  I  will  make  you  my  friend.  Devote  but 
fifteen  minutes  daily  to  my  system  and  you  can  weigh  what 
Nature  intended.  You  can  r^uce  any  part  of  your  figure 
burdened  with  superfluous  flesh  or  build  up  smy  part 
that  is  undeveloped.  Its  effect  can  be  concentrated  on  A 
your  hips,  waist,  limbs  or  any  other  part  of  your  body, 

M  y  system  tends  to  make  a  figure  perfectly  proportioned 
throughout— a  full  rounded  neck;  shapely  shoulders, 
arms  and  legs ;  a  fine,  fresh  complexion ;  good  carriage, 
with  erect  poise  and  grace  of  movement. 

Yon  Can  Improve  Your  Health 

Myiystcm  will  stimulate,  reorganize  and  regenerate  your  en- 
drt  My.  It  will  help  transform  your  food  into  good,  rich 
blood,  itrcngthen  your  heart,  lungs  and  other  organs,  con- 
(jocriil  weaknesses  and  disorders  and  generate  vital  force.  , 

Myhtest  book,“The  Body  Beautiful, ’’should  be 
led  by  every  woman.  It  explodes  the  fal- 
hey  tlM  lack  of  beauty  or  health 
OB  not  be  avoided.  It  explains 
bow  every  woman  can  be 


I  have  prac- 
tised  what  I 
preach.  In  child- 
hood  1  was  puny 
and  deformed.  I 
Y  have  overcome  all 
weaknesses  by  my 
own  natural,  drugless 
methods.  Millions  of 
people  have  seen  in  me  a 
living  demonstration  of 
my  unique  system  of  health- 
culture  and  body-building. 


My  Guarantee 

With  my  new  book,  “The 
Body  Beautiful,’’  which  is  fully 
illustrated  with  photognphs  of 
myself,  explaining  my  system,  I  give 
full  particulars  of  my  Guarantee  Trial 
Plan,  whereby  you  can  test  the  value  of 
'  my  instruction  without  risking  a  single 
penny.  Send  2c.  postage  for  “The  B<^y 
Beautiful’’  and  Trial  Plan  to-day. 


Vigorous, 

Healthy 


ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 

E  12  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Attractive 


^The  Curve 

makgs  you  shave  i 


— use  the  best  raxor— and  the  best  type  of  nuor— the  kind  real 
men  use — the  only  kind  you  would  permit  a  barber  to  put  on 
your  face— the  only  kind  tiuit  will  give  a  clean,  “smartless”  shave. 


Young  man,  your  beard  it  soft  now  and  any  tort  of  a  razor 
may  do,  but  later  on  you  will  realize  the  necessity  for  a  regular 
razor.  Form  tlie  right  sluiving  habit  now— begin  with  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the 

^“Curved”  — 


Tungsteel 


THE  “CURVED”  SHUMATE 
TUNGSTEEL 

enho^eza  new,  scientific  principle. 
Tw  dehcately  curved  blade  gives 
“>*  new  double  slidim  stroke  both 
^vingsndftro^ng.  Byhold- 
“«  the  razor  at  the  usual  angle, 
m  wumtically  obtain  the  stroke 

SifSfrK.irtT 

_ ^  fall  concaved,  hand 

no(t^,boi^u>dstropp^;  made 
*'*  ‘erapet  Shef- 
m  xagtiih  razor  steel.  Price 


—the  razor  that  it  guaranteed  for  life.  Anytime  it  fails  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  we  will  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

The  most  prominent  men  in  America  are  using  this  razor,  and  40,U00  dealers 
sell  it  under  our  guarantee.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we'll  send  you 
the  “Curved”  Shumate  Tungsteel  postpaid  for  $2.00. 

Dtmitn  ulm  are  aof  zeVmg  Skmimatts  thomU  wrife  at  once  regarding  tkt 
Bat.  aaJ  aar  taadal  FREE  DI8FI.AY  CASE  OFFEIC. 


/  SS 


SHUMATE  RAZOR  CO.  Eatablial 

1002  Locuat  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  trail  of  the  serpent  of  war  still  follows  the  path 
of  progress.  Will  it  ever  end?  The  question 
“Will  Universal  Peace  come  in  One  Hundred  / 
Years?”  is  asked  and  answered  in  the  War 
Number  of  Life,  October  2,  1913. 

This  number  will  be  a  pictorial  and 
literary  satire  on  war. 


Stveral  Sample  Copies 

of  Life  will  be  sent  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
Life  (if  there  be  any)  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents ;  or  for  a  two-cent  postage 
stamp  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
the  Miniature  Life  Number 
two,  printed  in  colors ;  a 
full  of  jokes  , 

and  pictures.  TTIZm 


y'  Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no  subscriptiii 
'  renewed  at  this  rate.  This  order  must  co»« 
to  us  direct;  not  through  an  agent  or  dcaln. 

L/FE, -24  West  31st  Street,  New  York  • 

One  Ycai,  $5.00.  (Caaadiag  $5.52,  Farcifa,  $$M) 


CopT.  Life  Pub.  Co. 
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Sensitive,  avoiding  the  lime-light,  this  is  the  whimsical  answer  that 


O.  HENRY 


America’s  greatest  short-story  writer — made  when 
the  worldtried  to  lionize  him:  "Oh,  p»haw!  Leave 

tmealone!  I  am  just  a  poor  boy  from  the  country." 

He  preferred  the  shadows  of  the  Street 
corners, where  hecould  gazeupon  thehur- 
rying  stream  of  life,  deep  into  the  hearts  ^ 
of  men,  and  picture  for  you  the  generosity,  *  v\y 
ferocity,  kindliness,  want,  devotion,  the  W 
.  laughter  and  the  mockery,  the  feverish  activity  \A 

^  and  the  stark  despair — sill  the  complex  inter-  ^ 
play  of  human  emotions  which  go  to  make  life. 
All  this  he  compressed  into  274  of  the  greatest 
^  stories  that  everwere  written.  Packed  into  twelve 
rich  volumes — yours  today  for  a  little  price  and 
little  payments  for  a  short  time  only. 


And  in  the  bargain,  just  to  spread  this  edition  to  every  corner  of  the  country 
at  once,  you  get  without  extra  charge  the  best  of  Kipling,  in  six  rich  volumes, 
179  stories  and  poems  and  his  great  long  novel,  “The  Light  That  Failed.” 

Send  Coupon  for  18  V^olumes  , 

O.  Henry  ^53  Short  Stories  / 

^  2  Complete  Novels  ^  ® 

the  greatest  English  and  the  great-  American  literature  embody  them, 
American  short -story  writers.  Half  sculptors  are  making  statues — col- 
lillion  dollars  is  what  these  writers  leges  are  discussing  his  place  in  -^0 
Id  have  been  paid  for  these  stories  literature.  4" 

,0(10  people  have  rushed  to  take  ad-  This  offer  is  passing.  Theroy-  ^ 
age  of  this  offer.  alties  on  lx>th  the  Kipling  and  the 

e  first  complete  edition  of  O.  O. Henry  are  heavy  and  we  can’t  ^ 

y’s  works  sold  at  $125,  and  es’ery  afford  to  make  this  a  perma- 
IS  taken  before  the  sheets  were  in  nent  thing.  Only  the  demand  ^  ^ 

:overs.  Already  O.  Henry  has  be-  of  thousands  of  disappoint- 

a  cla.ssic.  His  biography  is  being  ed  book-lovers  caused  us 
I  in  books  and  magazines,  his  to  extend  it  for  these  few 
are  dramatized  for  the  stage  and  weeks  more. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  30  Irving  Ptace,NewYork  /C 
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A  Matter  of  Two  Ciphers 

By  E.  W.  HORNUNG 

Another  exciting  Dr.  Dollar  story.  This  time  the  Criinc- 
doctor  is  in  Switzerlwd  and  runs  across  some  old  friends  and  i 
baffling  mystery.  He  solves  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybodr 
but  the  man  wAs  tampered  •with  the  toboggan  on  the  morning  tj 
the  race. 

Everybody’s  Money 

John  Parr,  one  of  the  most  authoritative  financial  writers  in 
the  country  and  already  known  to  our  readers  for  his  Wall  Street 
.  articles,  begins  a  financial  department  in  Everybody’s  MACAZixt 
for  November.  This  department  will  be  conducted  solely  for 
the  advice  and  guidance  of  investors — big  and  little — in  fart  fa 
[  every  one  interested  in  the  saving  of  money.  It  will  be  distinctly 
■  not  for  speculators. 


ARTHUR  RUHL 

Author  of  "The  Lhasa  of  South  America'* 


^Iiis  oeries  discusses 
l>otK  sideiJ^obcidlism  * 
*^Qioos^7^r^urself 

SOCIAUSM: 

Promise  or  Menace? 

Read  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan’s  Attack. 

Read  Mr.  Morris  Hillqiiit’s  Defense. 

Mr.  HILLQUIT  claims  that  **The  preu,  the 
school  and  the  church  have  failed  to 
achieve  anythii^  worth  while  toward 
remedying  social  evils.**  Dr.  Ryan  retorts; 
**Let  Mr.  Hillquit  eliminate  from  social 
progress  the  contributions  of  these  three 
agencies,  and  then  tell  us  what  remains.  ** 

You  don’t  want  to  miss  this  vigorous  combat 
now  being  fought  in  Everybody’s  by  these  two 
eminent  authorities.  The  November  discussioo 
fairly  crackles  from  start  to  finish. 


The  advertisements  in  Everytxxly's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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,  %Iie  Creator  57O 
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THE  HORROR 
OF  THE  HEIGHTS 


By  SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE 
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The  most  thrilling  aeroplane  story  we’ve 
ever  read  or  heard  of  any  one  else  reading. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  little  jaunt 
43,000  feet  up  in  the  air  (a  trifling  matter  of 
7  1-2  miles  high)  in  a  300-horse-power  mono- 
inlane  on  a  deliberate  search  for  something  that 
Wtrtd^  moved  and  had  its  being  at  that  altitude? 
What  the  mysterious  something  was  is  told  with 
all  that  entertaining,  breathless  realism  of  which 
the  creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes  is  such  a  master. 

■  SBBn 

“The  Lhasa  of  South  America” 

By  ARTHUR  RUHL 

Is  your  present  life  too  strenuous?  Then  away  to  the 
dreimy  remoteness  of  Bogota!  Up  in  this  city  of  the  mountains 
the  quintessence  of  Spanish  courtesy,  formality  and  the  old  social 
ffgime  still  flourish.  Mr.  Ruhl’s  picturesque  account  gives  a 
wonderful  personality  to  this  delightful  city. 

“Kidnapping  Coline” 

By  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND 

More  surprises  for  Coline  and  Jack  in  their  romantic  ad- 
re^res!  Surely  no  fond  lover  was  ever  before  so  harassed! 

of  his  own  yacht  sailing  into  port  with  Count  Konrad 
•board  urged  him  to  do  what  he  did  to  that  enterprising  gentleman. 


Illustration  from 
‘The 

Hidinir-Place*’ 


Author  of  “The  Horror  of  the  Heights** 
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YOU  remember  a 
few  years  ago 
when  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  descendant 
of  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella,  wished 
to  send  a  message  to  the 
people  of  America,  he 
chose 

Her  Royal  Highness— 
The  Princess  Eulalia 

to  be  the  bearer  of  that 
message. 

This  distinguished  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Ancient  Lineage, 
Daughter  of  a  King, 
Sister  of  a  King,  Aunt 
of  a  King,  Q>usin  to  Em¬ 
perors,  is  now  publishing 

inTHEDEUNEATOR 

her  delightfully  frank,  en¬ 
tertaining  autobiography 
which  every  woman  will 
love  to  read.  Begin  it  in 

THE  DELINEATOR- 

for  October. 

Fashions  for  October 

Styles  were  never  so  stunning!  See  the  cut  away  coats  and  peplums, 
combined  with  draped  skirts;  the  flauring  tunics,  the  new  skirts,  softly 
bloused  waists,  and  chic  one-piece  drai>ed  dresses.  And  don’t  miss  the 
new  Japanese  waists.  The  designs  in  THE  DEUNEIATOR  for 
October  will  fascinate  any  woman. 

THE  DEUNEATOR 

"The  Fashion  Authority  of  the  World" 

15c  a  Copy  for  October  $1.50  a  Year 

You  can  subscribe  at  any  Butterick  agency,  all  newsdealers  or  direct  from  the  publishers 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Butterick  Building  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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SUNSHim£ 


e/scuT 


,  Send  Us 

I-  .  Your  Name 

"  and  address  and  your 
^  grocer’s  name  with  10 

cents  (stamps  or  coin)  to  pay  the 
postage,  and  we  will  mail  you, 
^  FREE,  our  Sunshine  REVELATION 
BOX  containing  these  14  kinds  of  W 
tempting  Sunshine  Specialties. 

yoosE-Wiixs  Qiscurr  (ommnt 
Baktra  of  Santhim  Bi»euit» 


llEde  in  the  lightest, 
brightest,  cleanest  bakeries^ 
in  the  world — the  Thousand 
Window  Bakeries." 


than  biscuits  and 
S^^mote  wholesome  than  candjr, 
~  they  will  surprise  you  with  their 
crisp,  delicate  substance  and  de* 
lightful  flavors. 
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The  Superb  Fashions 
for  The  New  Season 


The  new  fashions  this  Fall  are  magnificent.  In  them 
the  use  of  drapery  advances  to  its  graceful  perfection. 
The  “Tier  Skirt,”  the  Pulled-Up  Model,  the  Volants 
Style,  the  Peg-Top  effect,  are  all  of  them  stunning 
models  with  real  gracefulness  and  charm  in  every  line. 
In  the  October  Designer  is  a  beautiful  panorama  of 
the  new  fashions.  Complete,  authoritative,  magnifi¬ 
cently  illustrated  in  full  colors,  it  will  be  a  real  help  in 
making  your  selection.  You  will  be  delighted  at  this 
practical  and  beautiful  exposition  of  these  stunning 
styles. 

You  will  find  the  October  Designer  for  sale  at  all 
newsdealers,  booksellers  and  merchants  who  handle 
Standard  Patterns,  10  cents  the  copy.  Or,  better  yet, 

A  Good  Suggestion  to  Follow 


is  to  sign  the  coupon  and  secure  The  Designer  forfour  months— 
four  big  10-cent  magazines,  40  cents*  value — for  only  25  cents.  In 
addition  to  its  magnificent  fashion  announcements  this  month, 
The  Designer  also  will  bring  you  a  generous  measure  of  splendid 
short  stories,  helpful  home  departments,  timely  special  articles. 
Elach  issue  of  The  Designer  is  the  biggest  10  cents*  worth  of 
good  reading  matter  you  ever  saw.  And  just  think  of  securing 
four  big  magazines  like  these  for  only  2S  cents!  Sign  the  coupon, 
enclose  a  quarter  and  mail  it  at  our  risk.  Do  it  now,  •while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 


The  Designer 


%■ 


12-16  Vandam  Street,  New  York 


■  %  ^ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Which  Letter  Would  You  Trust? 

Here  are  five  letters  from  five  manufacturers  to  whom 
you  wrote  in  connection  with  something  you  had  decided 
to  buy.  Their  claims  being  in  a  measure  equal,  how  may 
you  judge  of  their  reliability?  Are  their  products  as  good 
as  their  word? 

If  you  could  visit  their  plants  and  meet  their  officers, 

■  you  could  judge  what  manner  of  men  they  were.  This 
being  out  of  the  question,  your  clue  may 
be  had  from  their  stationery.  Probably 
one  of  the  letters  has  impressed  you, 
though  without  your  having  fully  realized 
it.  Learn  to  trust  the  value  of  those  first 
impressions. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  a  man 
must  be  proud  of  his  business  and  its 
methods  oefore  he  feels  any  incentive  to 
put  his  letters  on  such  paper  as  OLD 
HAMPSHIRE  BOND. 

The  selection  of  stationery  for  a  business  house  is  not  a  matter  of 
chance.  There  are  papers  and  printers  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  house  that  buys  good  stationery  does  so  because 
it  is  its  general  policy  to  use  the  best  under  all  circumstances.  There 
you  will  find  the  best  men,  the  best  machinery  and  the  best  methods. 
A  house  that  does  not  skimp  on  its  stationery,  will  not  on  its  product. 

Look  in  the  letters  that  come  to  you  for  the  water-mark  OLD 
HAMPSHIRE  BOND  (hold  them  to  the  light)  and  prove  this  for  your¬ 
self.  Then  (if  we  may  repeat  the  suggestion)  trust  the  value  of  your 
first  impressions. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 


So  that  you  may  know 
OLD  HAMPSHIRE 
BOND,  we  will  gladly 
■end  you  some  sample 
Aeets  sbowing  examples 
of  modem  letter  bead- 
loct.  Betterstill,  enclose 
10  cents  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  liber¬ 
al  sample  box  of  OLD 

haupshire  bond 

SEMI- BUSINESS 
STA  T/ONER  Y-a  form 
of  paper  and  envelopes 
which  every  business 
man  should  have  both  in 
his  office  and  at  borne, 
for  there  are  many  let¬ 
ters  that  should  express 
s  feeling  impossible  to 
secure  from  business 
(tatioaery. 
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REX  BEACH’S  New  Alaskan  Novel 

THE  IRON  TRAIL 

Author  of  “The  Ne'er>Do>Well“ 

A  new  kind  of  interest  springs  up  from  its  pages,  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  woman 
who  reads.  Here  is,  of  course,  the  good  story  which  she  demands — and  something 
more.  The  love  of  a  very  unusual  girl  —  and  another  girl,  too  —  is  revealed  in  a 
way  as  alluring  as  it  is  fine.  This  is  romance  of  a  real  kind— and  a  real  Rex  Beach 
Alaska  story  of  a  man-to-man  struggle  where  the  public  welfare  is  at  stake. 
Illustrated  Post  8vo,  $1.35  net 

THE  WAY  HOME 

By  the  author  of  “The  Inner  Shrine” — Basil  Kintf.  Juat  Published. 

Touches  greater  depths  of  human  nature  than  even  “The  Wild  Olive’  ’  or  “The  Street 
Called  Straight.”  Through  the  strata  of  love,  misunderstanding,  sin,  sacrifice,  and  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  wells  up  the  clear,  beautiful  narrative.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  in  the  life  of  an  average  American  man 
— an  emotional  drama  of  one  who  was  very  far  from  being  a  hero:  But  in  the  love 
of  the  woman  he  had  misunderstood  and  rejected  he  finally  found  a  tower  of  strength. 
Illustrated  Post  8vo,  $135  net 

THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE 

By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 

^'Practically  at  the  end  of  the  book  season  of  1912-13  comes  what  we  feel  to  be  the 
really  great  novel  of  the  year;  a  work  of  fiction  so  masterly  in  conception,  so  compelling 
in  power,  so  dramatic  in  situation  and  so  engrossing  in  interest  that  lesser  writers  seem 
to  fade  to  colorless  tones  in  comparison  with  the  mentality  of  one  capable  of  so  brilliant 
a  work  of  imagination  presented  in  so  perfect  aliterary  setting.”  —  Baltimore  Sun. 
lllu»tr«t«d  Post  8vo,  $135  net 


The  GOLDEN  RULE  THE  DESIRED 
DOLLIVERS  ^C*nMron  WOMAN 


Two  incorrigible  optimists  tried  to  share  the 
pleasure  of  their  automobile  with  others. 
Their  kindness  led  them  into  all  kinds  of 
humorous  predicaments.  This  novel  more 
than  sustains  the  author* s  reputation  as  an 
inventor  of  the  most  laughable  of  situations, 
llluatnted  in  color  Post  8vo,  $1.00  not 

THE  ROMANCE  OF 

A  T  Y  By  Elonnor 

Stuart 

Something  new  in  fiction  is  this  story  of 
an  English  boy  whose  early  childhood 
was  spent  in  an  Elastern  harem.  How, 
by  means  of  his  training  in  Oriental  sub¬ 
tlety,  he  outwits  European  diplomats 
makes  a  romance  of  piquant  interest,  as 
well  as  an  unusual  psychological  study. 
Frontispiece  Post  8to,  $135  net 


The  most  rounded  story  the  author  has  yet 
done,  with  its  contrast  between  the  simple 
mountain  folk  and  the  sophisticated  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  city’s  fast  set.  The  scene  is 
Georgia,  of  course,  the  state  Mr.  Harben 
has  made  doubly  his  own.  And  the  key¬ 
note  is  the  contagiousness  of  goodnesi 
Frontispiece  Post  8vo,  $130  net 

THIRTY  PIECES  OF 
SILVER  By  Cln^ce^ 

A  part  of  the  price  of  the  great  Betrayal  slips  from 
the  palm  of  Judas  down  through  the  ages.  A  bril¬ 
liant  orator  delivering  atheistic  lectures  for  money, 
muses  as  he  holds  the  coin  in  his  palm.  A  visioo 
shows  him  what  he  is — the  Accomplice  of  judas! 
The  story  it  dramatic  as  a  play,  with  the  spiritual 
appeal  of  a  poetic  allegory.  A  rare  Christmas  book. 
Illustrated  16mo,  Cloth,  50  cents  net 


.ur  n  nnen  o  . 
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bmes  of  Distinction 


Swd  for  UioM 
kooUeU  today: 

/dr  Small  Hy- 
tufumss.  **  Picipicf  and  floor 
ibKoIMkosMol  reailr  moderat* 
ML  ttal  lor  io«i  cants  lo  coatt 
iiiHsi  cdanas. 

“Gsambts  Eeotsomy  im  Hama 
laiUmg.  ”  Dtals  with  the  pfob» 
iMi  sl  bnildinf  ftooi  the  koiaa- 
baildsf'a  point  o(  aiev.  Sam  for  taa 
isaa  Is  coact  Bailing  chartes. 


From  coast  to  coast  you  will  find  many 
homes  that  owe  their  charm  and  distinction 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  faced  with 

Hy-tex  BrlcK 

They  are  homes  of  men  and  women  who  buy  the  facing  for  their 
homes  with  the  same  economy  they  exercise  in  other  purchases. 

Careful  investigation  has  convinced  them  that  only  in  Hy-tex 
Brick  can  be  found  the  utmost  in  hre-safety,  permanence,  comfort, 
beauty  and  economy  in  facing  material. 

Houses  faced  with  Hy-tex  are  slightly  higher  in  first  cost  than  frame  and 
other  cheap  construction,  but  saving  in  fuel,  insurance  premiums  and  up-keep 
charges  wipe  out  this  difference  in  a  very  short  time. 

Isn’t  Hy-tex  worthy  of  your  consideration  before  you  select  the  facing 
for  your  next  home? 

hydrauucpress  brick,  company 

Dept.  £  10  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BSANCH  OFFICES  aod  EXHIBIT  ROOMS;  Baltimore.  Md.;  Chicago. 

lU.s  ClBciBnatl,  O.;  ClerelaBd,  O.:  DaeeBport.  la.;  Indianapolis  Ind.; 

Kanus  City.  Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City,  Omaha  Neb.; 

Pbiladcipbia  Pa..  Toledo,  Ohio;  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  old  way  to  get 
more  light  is  to  use  more 
old-style  carbon  lamps — and  pay  for 
electricity. 

The  new  way  to  get  more  light  is  to  use 


more 


Sdison  Mazda  Lamps 


They  triple  the  purchasing  power  of  every  dollar  you  spend  for 
electricity  by  giving  you  three  times  as  much  light  as  old-style 
carbon  lamps  from  the  same  amount  of  current. 

Use  Edison  Mazdas  and.  without  increasing  your  lighting  bills, 
you  have  your  choice  of 

3  times  as  much  light  in  each  room — or 
3  times  as  many  rooms  lighted — or 
3  times  as  many  hours  of  light. 

\  Or,  you  can  have  aa  much,  or  even  more  light  than  /  M 

lljb  \  old-atyle  carbon  lamp*  give  and  Mil  save  enough  electri-  /  JK 
l|U|l '  \  city  to  operate  some  of  the  delightfully  convenient  /  /A\ 

D mi  I  electrical  devices  shown  below.  /  /  y  \ 

IjAimi  )  You  can  easily  tell  the  difference  between  Edison  Mazdas  and  car-  \ 

bon  lamps,  even  when  unlishted.  Look  at  the  pictures.  Then  ask 
'V'— your  lishtins  company  or  your  nearest  electrical  dealer  to  show  srou  ^ 

the  various  sizes  of  Edison  Mazda  Lamps. 


General  Electric  Company 

TAti  Svmio/  on  a//  Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World  7  ht  Cuaraniet  of 
E^toon  MomJo  Coftorn  SaImOIBcm  ill  all  Large  Cities.  AtencietETerywhere  on  Cbo^4 


Three  times 
the  light  ^ 
for  the  same  cost 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Liet  118  tell  you  about  tliin  Policy  Every-bcdy 

The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 

8«nd  details  of  jronr  L.ow  Cost  Monthly  Income  Policy.  My  name,  a4ldress  and  date  of 
birth,  and  tM-cnpatlon  are  written  below. 
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GUARANTEED^ 


PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


T^HE  influence  of  the  bathroom  upon  the  health  of  every  member 
of  the  family — makes  the  selection  of  the  proper  fixtures  impera¬ 
tive.  Because  of  their  sanitary  perfection  'J$tandaPd"  Guaranteed 
Plumbing  Fixtures  have  brought  health  and  comfort  to  millions  of  American 
homes  —  and  their  installation  should  be  insisted  upon. 

“Modern  Bathrooms’* — Everyone  who  is  planning  to  build  should  send  for  a  copy  of  “  Modem 
Bathrooms’’ — 100  pages  in  color.  It  shows  practical,  modern  bathrooms  at  costs  ranging  from 
$78.00  to  $600.00  with  prices  of  each  fixture  in  detail.  Floor  plans,  ideas  for  decoration,  tiling, 
accessories,  together  with  model  equipment  for  kitchens  and  laundries,  are  also  shown.  Sent  free. 

Genuine 'StandanT  fixtures  for  the  Home  and  ments  of  those  who  demand ’Standard”  quality  at 
for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public  Institutions,  less  expense.  All ’Standard”  fixtures,  with  care, 
etc.,  are  identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  will  last  a  lifetime.  And  no  fixture  is  genuine 
Label,  with  the  exception  of  one  brand  of  baths  unless  it  bears  the  guarantee  label.  In  order  to 
bearing  the  Red  and  Black  Label,  which  while  avoid  substitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify 
of  the  first  quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly  ’Standard”  goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  require-  make  sure  that  you  get  them. 

Standard  (Sanitairslt)^.  Co.  Dept.  C  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tork  .  SS  Wnt  Sl*t  StrMt  OtBclimatt  SSS  Walnst  StrMt  CUveluid  .  648  Baron  Bond,  S.I. 

V.-  *®*  HMhTlUo  SIS  Tonth  Aronno.  8.  Hamilton,  Can.  S0-S8  Jackoon  St  .  W. 

BowOrl.ano.»aroBn.and8t.Jo«pli8ti.  London,  B  C.  ®olb«™  Tljdnrt 

Toronto,  Can.  .  BS  Blehmond  8t.,  E.  ,  n..  m  >i.i  Hontton,  Ion.  Prooton  and  Smltk  su. 

nttobnrkh  .  108  Podoral  Stroot  Montroal,  Can.  SIS  Corlotlno  Bnlldlns  Waofclnirton,  D.  C.  Somthom  Bmlldlnf 

at.  Lonli  .  .  .  100  M.  4U  Btioot  Boston  John  Hanoock  Bnlldlns  Tolsdo.O.  .  Sll-Sll  Brit  Strost 

Ban  Francisco  TlO-Sl-SS  Bialto  Bids.  Lonlsvllle  SIO-SS  W.  Main  Btroot  Fort  Worth,  Toz.  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
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Pavlowa,  the  Incomparable 

praises 

ED.  PINAUD'S 
;  Quinine  and  Lilac  Perfume  ★ 


I  find  Ed.  PlNAUD’S  toilet  preparations  charming.  I  regard 
Ed.  PiNAUD'S  EaU  De  Quinine  ais  the  best  hair  dressing  to 
be  found  anywhere,  and  as  for  Ed.  PlNAUD’S  Lilac  VEGETAL, 
it  is  the  finest  toilet  water  and  bath  perfume  I  know  of.’ 


ED.  PlNAUD’S  Elau  dc  Quinine  retails  at  50c  and  $1.00  per  bottle 
Lilac  Perfume  at  75c  (6  oz.  bottle).  Send  10c  (stamps  or  silver)  to¬ 
day  for  a  testing  bottle  of  each  of  these  delightful  preparations. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 
102  ED.  PINAUD  Bldg.,  New  York 


i.  ^  PA  R-St 
FUMERIE^ 

pi^'aud  ^ 

A  merican  Offices  {m 
102  ED.  PINA  UD  V 
^  2s  ^  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Enclosed  find  lo  cents  jL 
tyGlf  for  which  f lease  send  iy 
j  "‘f  the  two  trial  bottles.  ^ 

(Name) _  _  M 

(Street) _ 

^  (City) _ % 

(Sate) -  -  f 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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H  U  Pmobile 


The  1914  Hupmobile  is  in  the  hands 
of  Hupmobile  distributers. 

We  believe  this  new  Hupmobile  to 
be  the  best  car  of  its  class  in  the 
world. 

By  besty  we  mean  best  in  internal 
essentials,  especially.  We  mean 
best  in  those  things  which  make 
for  long  life  and  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  at  lowest  cost. 

But  we  believe  you  will  also  pro¬ 
nounce  it  the  most  beautiful  car  of 
its  class  in  the  world. 

We  believe  we  have  put  more  money 
into  the  chassis  than  any  car  of  its 
class  in  the  world. 

We  base  these  beliefs  on  our  con¬ 
viction — 

That  the  production  of  this  new  Hupmo¬ 
bile  incorporates  a  greater  tonnage  of  high- 
grade  iUel  than  any  car  of  its  class  in  the 
world; 

That  this  new  Hupmobile  is  the  largest 
user  of  aluminum — without  regard  to  class 
or  price — in  the  world; 

That  the  frame  used  in  the  new  Hupmo¬ 
bile  is  the  costliest  piece  of  pressed  steel 
construction  used  by  any  car  of  its  class  in 
the  world; 


SPECIFICATIONS 

**32”  Tourins  Car  or  Roadater— $1050 
t.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Four-cylinder,  longr-stroke  motor,  sJi  x 
inches;  unit  power  pUnt.  Selective  ty-pe  trans¬ 
mission,  slimne  gears.  Center  control.  Full 
floating  rear  arHe.  106-inch  wheel  base.  Tires 
03  X  316  Q.  D.  Rear  shock  absorber.  Mag¬ 
neto  rain  shield. 

Eouipment— Rain  vision  ventilating  wind¬ 
shield;  mohair  top  with  envelope;  Hupmobile 
Jiffy  curtains;  speedometer;  cocoa  mat  in  ton¬ 
neau;  Prest-O-Lite;  oil  lamps;  tools.  Trim¬ 
mings,  black  and  nickel. 

**32”  Touring  Car  or  Roaebter  with 
Westinghouse  two  unit  electric  genera¬ 
tor  and  starter;  electric  bom;  orersize 
tires,  33  z  4  inches;  demountable  rims, 
one  extra  rim  and  tire  carriers  at  rear. 
$1200  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


That  the  Hupmobile  long-stroke  motor 
will  outpull  any  engine  of  its  rla^t  i-  ^ 
world ; 

That  the  Hupmobile  pressed  steel  itp 
— designed  by  us  and  built  by  the  Knife 
of  Pullman  cars — is  the  costliest  bodyfe 
by  any  car  of  its  class  in  the  world; 

That  Hupmobile  springs  utilize  a  grcRtr 
tonnage  of  costly  steel — more  than  2,000  tons 
— than  any  other  car  of  its  class  in  the  wofU; 

That  Hupmobile  bearings — Timken  and 
Hyatt — are  the  best  in  the  world;  onewkok 
Hyatt  building  being  devoted  to  HupmoUe 
bearings. 

We  repeat — for  readiness;  for  rug¬ 
gedness;  for  smartness  of  style; 
for  fineness  of  finish;  for  (kily 
work  on  the  road;  for  extremest 
economy — we  believe  this  new 
Hupmobile  to  be  the  best  car  of 
its  class  in  the  world. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 

1267  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mkfei 


XKe  cciT'._of'  'PWe  Anverlcarv.  Fcirrvily 
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'  The  Talk  > 
that  Made  Bill,  and  Broke  Jim 

“Boys,  it  must  be  done.  Let  me  know  tomorrow  how  you'll  do  it.  ** 

This  talk  worried  Jim  because  he  didn’t  know  enough  about  his  job  to  solve  the  problem.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  just  the  opportunity  Bill  was  waiting  for.  His  special  training  enabled 
him  to  give  the  chief  just  the  information  wanted. 

Just  as  surely  as  you  are  reading  this  advertisement  will  your  opportunity  come  some  day.  Will 
it  “make”  or  “break”  you?  One  thing  is  certain — you  must  have  the  right  knowledge  at  the  right  time. 


Get  the  right  training  now.  You  can 
acquire  it  in  your  spare  time.  Just  forget 
how  old  you  are,  how  little  schooling  you’ve  j 
had,  what  you  earn,  or  how  very  little  spare  ' 
time  you  can  call  your  own. 

None  of  these  seeming  obstacles  need 
prevent  your  acquiring  ethdeney  from  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools.  The 
schools  go  to  you  wherever  you  are,  train  you 
in  your  own  time,  arrange  terms  to  suit  you, 
and  help  you  qualify  for  the  very  occupation 
you  desire. 

Simply  mark  the  attacked  coupon  on  the 
hue  which  refers  to  the  particular  occupation 
yea  dedre,  and  mail  it  today.  Without  dtarging 
you  a  penny,  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  send  all  the  facts  showing  beyond 
dooht  just  how  I.  C.  S.  training  is  adapted  to 
tour  partictdai  need.  All  YOU  have  to  do  to 
Sad  out  is  to  marh  the  coupon.  That's  easy, 
m’(  it  7 

The  I.  C.  S.  has  been  raising  salaries  for 
over  21  vears.  Over  400  students  every  month 
•ob^ardy  report  advancement  in  salary  and 
position  as  the  Srect  result  of  I.  C.  S.  help. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLf  "1 

Box  1269  SCRANTON,  PA.  I 

Explain,  withoat  any  obligation  on  my  part,  how  . 
I  can  qualify  for  the  p<^ition  before  which  I  mark  X.  I 


Saleemanahlp 
Electrical  Enctncer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 

Car  Raaatag 
Electric  Wlreman 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

BuUdlngContractor 
Ar«hit*«taral  DraftMMa 
Btrattarml  Eafiaeer 
raacr«U  Caaatraatiaa 
Meehan.  Engineer 
■eahaaleal  DrafUwaa 
Refrifvratiaa  EaglaMr 
ClvlT  Engineer 
Surveyor 
■ia«  Bapvrlat^adeat 
Metal  Mining 
Laeawtlre  Elrv  waa  ABag. 
Stat  I  on  ar  y  E  n  gl  neer 

Haaafactariag 
Gas  Engines 


i  before  which!  mark  X. 

Civil  Service 
RaUway  HaU  Clerk 
Bookkeeping 

BtaaatraphjATjpewrltlag 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
l<ettartag  A  81ga  Palatlag 
Advertising 
Caaiwereial  lllaetratiag 
IndustiialDesIgnIng 
Commercial  Law 
Aatawabila  Raaaiag 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
Gaad  Eagllth  far  Every  Oae 
Agriculture 
Poultry  Farming 
nawblag  A  Bteaai  EUUag 
Sheet  Metal  Warker 
Navigatlaa  Spaaiih 

Laagnagei  Freaeh 

Chawlet  Gerwaa 


City _ 

_  _ State  .  -  - 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Quality 

Is 

Economy 


Inferior  Varnish  “is  a  Foe  to 
Profits,  the  Brother  of  High  Cost,  and 
the  Friend  of  Bad  Methods.” 

With  apologies  to  Robert  Frothingham. 


Murphy  Varnish  is  a  Labor  Saver 
in  the  Finishing  Room,  a  Special 
Attraction  in  the  Salesroom,  and  a  Fine 
Advertisement  with  Customers. 

You  ought  to  know  why  it  Costs 
Less  by  the  job  than  Inferior  Varnish, 
and  how  it  is  cheaper  by  the  year  than 
Inferior  Varnish  would  be  as  a  gift. 


Write  for  our  Q  and  E  Book,  sent  gratis, 
and  you  Will  know,  and  the  knowledge  will  set 
you  free  from  Varnish  Troubles. 


Varnish  Muiphy  VaiTiish  Company 

That  Lasts  FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  President 

Longest  AMocUted  with  Dougall  Vstoish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada 


NEWARK. 

N.J. 

CHICAGO, 

ILL 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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American  alarm  clock 
business. 

He  is  barely  four  years  old, 
but  he  is  already  getting  more 
work  from  the  States  than 
my  clock  alive. 

.  Three  million  families  leave 
it  to  him  to  call  them  up 
every  morning — three  million 
jjnulies  use  him  all  day  long 

tell  the  right  time  by. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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U  nited 


Ti  rts 


Made  by  the 

Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 


The  Pre-eminence  of  United  States  Tires  Has  Been 
Established  by  an  Ideal  Manufacturing  Policy 
Unique  in  the  AutomobUe  World 

The  scope  of  this  four-factory  cooperative  policy  and  its  efficiency  is  shown  day  in  aa 
day  out  by  the  fact  that  United  States  Tires  dominate  the  automobile  world. 

The  world’s  largest  rubber  company  stands  back  of  these  famous  tires. 

Retained  by  this  enormous  manufacturing  organization  are  men  whose  reputations  an 
international  and  whose  skill  and  genius  used  in  conjunction  with  the  four-factory  cooperatiw 
methods  have  made  United  States  Tires  the  standard  for  mileage — tire  economy— real 
tire  satisfaction. 

When  you  purchase  United  States  Tires  you  are  sure  of  these  vitally  important  facts; 

1.  Of  the  organization  behind  these  famous  tires. 

2.  Of  vast  experience  in  tire  building. 

3.  Of  a  tremendous  company  that  actually  backs  up  its  tires  and  has  real  service  branches. 

in  the  history  of  the  motor  vehicle  no  one  industrial  move  has  meant  so  much  to 
the  true  lovers  of  the  automobile.  As  one  instance, — witness  the  birth  v 
those  ** Aristocrats  of  the  Road** — the  **Nobby  Tread**  and  **Chain  Tread" 

NOTE  THISi-'D««l*rs  who  svll  Unlt«d  States  Tires  sell  the  best  sf  everything. 


mm 


Stevens 


Nearly  a  Quarter  Cent  u  ry  of  Leaders  hi  p 


Limousines  and  Berl  i  nes,  $5750  to  $0200 


Stevens-Duryea  Closed 
Cars  have  set  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  of  luxury,  refinement 
and  social  distinction. 


Steyens-Duryea  Company 

Chicopee  Falls  Mass 

Pioneer  Builders  of  American  Sixes  ” 


ill 
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To  make  the  week-end  guest  feel  at  home  just  give  her  Ivory  Soap 
for  the  toilet  No  one  has  to  “become  used”  to  Ivory  because: 

The  white,  floating,  clean-smelling  cake  is  an  invitation  of  itself. 

It  lathers  so  freely,  feels  so  mild  and  grateful  to  the  skin  and  rinses 
so  easily  that  one  finds  its  use  a  pleasure. 

It  leaves  the  skin  so  soft,  smooth  and  refreshingly,  atepHcally  clean 
that  one  is  glad  to  use  it  continually. 

In  short.  Ivory  Soap  possesses  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  every  desirable  quality  which 
anybody  wants  in  bath  and  toilet  soap. 


IVORY  SOAP. 


.  PURE 


Face  Gharm^ 

The  outline  of  the  features 
does  not  in  itself  constitute 
the  chief  charm  of  a  face.  It 
is  the  ‘something  more*  that 
is  made  up  of  expression, 
grace,  color  and  complexion, 
that  gives  the  true  distinc¬ 
tive  note. 

The  tone  of  the  face  is  al¬ 
most  exclusively  a  matter  of 
the  complexion ;  and  it  is  in 
thecultof  the  complexion  that 

Pears’ 

Soap 

holds  the  position  of  pre¬ 
eminence  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  It  has  done  more 
for  the  spread  of  face  charm 
than  any  other  known  agent. 

The  most  celebrated  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  last  hundred  and 
twenty  years  have  testified 
to  its  matchless  power  in  pre¬ 
serving  and  improving  the 
complexion,  and  the  skin  spe¬ 
cialists  have  said  the  same. 

The  charm  of  a  beautiful  com¬ 
plexion  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  use  of  Pears  which  surpasses 
all  other  soaps  in  skin-beaudfy- 
ing  properties  and  economy. 

The  Great  English  Complexion  Sot^ 


